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FOREWORD 


HE members of our profession, especially the National Education Asso 
Eien have two basic concerns about the beginning classroom teacher. 

The first, and most important, is to help each individual find a place in 
teaching where his talents will be used and where his success is most likely to 
be assured. For years, this area of interest has concerned the alert school ad 
ministrator and thoughtful leaders of local and state groups. Many of us re 
member with sincere thanks those who helped us thru the first years in the 


classroom. 


In recent years the profession has looked to beginning teachers for answers 
to some of our problems of teacher supply. The focus of attention is upon 
salaries paid, financial status, problems encountered, attitudes toward teach- 
ing, and related matters which may affect continued employment of the begin- 
ner and the profession as a whole. The present report puts its finger upon many 
facets of the supply problem and on some changes that are beginning to take 
place in the total teaching corps. 


An especially useful section of this report deals with help needed and received 


during the first year of service. These first-year teachers were frank in admit- 
ting they needed a lot of help, but frequently the type of help received was 
not the type of help they needed. Information concerning their needs should 
be useful to institutions responsible for educating teachers and to school 
administrators and other experienced leaders who plan orientation programs 


for new teachers. 


Another section provides new information on the salary levels of beginning 
classroom teachers and on the sizes of salary increments for the second year 
of teaching. Included are estimates by new teachers of their net financial 
position at the end of the first year of teaching. 


The planning of the study, the selection of a representative sample of be- 
ginning teachers, the collection and tabulation of data, and the writing of the 
report required almost a year of continuous work. In addition to the members 
of the Research Division staff who worked on this project, the NEA wishes 
to thank the 2600 professionally minded young teachers who recognized the 
potential value of this research and gave generously of their time in filling out 


the long and detailed questionnaire. 


WiuraM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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lhe NEA Research Division’s interest in 
status and problems of first-year teachers 
ew out of a unique and interesting stud) 
rried on by the Virginia Education Asso- 
tion in 1952-53." 


On the basis of 315 questionnaires filled out 


beginning teachers in that state, the Asso- 
en concluded, among other things, that 
three-fourths of these teachers 


roximately 
were newcomers to communities in which they 
were teaching, that in almost one-half the 
ses “no gesture of welcome” was extended 
the community which received them, that 
ver one-fifth felt their personal lives were 
g restricted excessively. Twenty-four per- 
ent of the entire group reported they were 
quired to teach classes that were too large. 
\ like percent of the high-school teachers were 
teaching in subjectmatter fields for which they 
were not certificated. Twenty-seven percent 

{ the beginning elementary-school teachers 
were not professionally prepared for teaching. 
\nd finally, the most crucial of all the find- 
ngs: Of the total group reporting, 11 percent 
had already made up their minds to leave 
eaching and enter another field of work. 

Altho what is true of Virginia is not neces- 
sarily true of the country as a whole, it was 
believed at the time that certain questions 
would be worth looking into on a nationwide 
vasis. Also, questions answered in Virginia led 
to speculation over what the answers would 
be to other questions unanswered or unasked 
in Virginia. 

The Virginia Education Association is not 
the only group or agency that has made such a 
study. Among several other regional and com- 
munity surveys are those of New York State,” 
and Indianapolis (Indiana) .* 


Need for Nationwide Study 


Had the earlier studies, combined, 


covered a sufficiently large geographical area 


even 


and a greater quantity of subjectmatter, this 
study would be unnecessary. Because as indi- 
vidual studies they cover only a state or city, 
only a small sampling of all first-year teachers, 


1 Virginia Education Association. Living and Working 


[1953]. 2 Pp. 


*New York State Education Department. The First Three Years of 
* Tower, Melvin M. A Study of Beginning Elementary Teacher Problems and Induction Practices with Special Refe 
to the Indianapolis Public Schools. Doctor’s thesis. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1955 
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Conditions of 


I. Introduction 


or only a few of the important p ms 
this area, the Research Division felt a natiot 
wide inquiry covering a larger vat ot prob 


lems would yield interesting and useful results 


Purposes of Present Study 


Literature in the fields of school adminis 
tration and supervision is full of advice on how 
we can get new classroom teachers off to a 
Much of the advice 
much of it is plain common sen 


good Start. s sound in 


theory; se with 
which no one could quarrel. Hardly 
will disagree that school systems should wel 
that 


anyone 


come the new teacher into the community, 
planned and organized orientation 
- that 


carefully 
programs should be carried on every yea 
much help 
ind fellow 
feet 


all beginning teachers should receive 
from principals, superintendents, 


they cet theit 


classroom teachers until 
solidly on the ground. 

As in other fields of endeavor, 
frequently fail to do as well as we k 
measurement of the extent to which we do and 
fail to do what we ought to do for and with 
beginning teachers was one of the objectives 
of this study. 

There 


which can be stated in more exact terms: 


however, we 


now. The 


were also several other objectives 


1. To compile current facts on the general 
status of a representative group of first-year 
teachers, especially facts on personal and pro 
characteristics which in 


fessional traits and 


most cases are helpful in analyzing and evalu- 
ating the problems of any special group 
2. To look into certain implications that the 
first vear of teaching service may have for the 
present critical shortage of classroom teachers 
3. To determine the nature and extent of 
} 


\ 


the social and economic problems faced 
beginning classroom teachers 

4. To identify some of the factors that lead 
to an early withdrawal from the teaching pro- 


fession. 
Research Procedure 


This study is based on a stratified random 


sampling of 5000 first-year teachers. The 


Beginning Teachers. Richmond: t} \ 


Teaching. Albany: the Department, 1 








process of selecting names and compiling the 
sample group is explained in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

In March 1955, all superintendents of urban 
school systems were asked to submit to the 
Research Division a complete list of names and 
addresses of all first-year classroom teachers 
employed in their school systems. A total of 
2607 superintendents or 67.8 percent of the 
entire group did so. These lists submitted by 
urban superintendents contained 36,826 indi- 
vidual names and addresses. 

The 5000 to receive questionnaires were 
selected by picking every 6th or 7th (or 8th 
or 9th) name, the exact interval being de- 
pendent upon the number needed to give 
proportionate representation to each element in 
the stratification. The sample group was strati- 
fied on the bases of sizes of school systems, 
regions of the United States, and school di- 
visions (elementary grades and _ secondary 
grades). 

Of the 5000 classroom teachers receiving the 
questionnaire, 2600, or 52 percent, returned it. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of the outgo 
and return along with the percent of return 
for various categories. It will be noted that 
the percent distribution of the return followed 
very closely the percent distribution of the 
outgo. Also, in all groups except the cities of 
2500 to 4999 population, the percent of return 
was uniformly close to 50 percent. Since the 
total number of questionnaires sent out to 
teachers in cities of 2500 to 4999 is relatively 
small, the larger percent of return for this 
group does not affect materially the over-all 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF OUTGO AND RETURN OF QUESTIONNAIRES 





results. Altho a somewhat larger per f 
secondary-school teachers than of th: 
tary-school teachers returned thei: 
naires, the difference has only a sma! 
totals reported. 

Questionnaires were mailed in A; 
sufficiently near the end of the scho 
that respondents could base their report, 
or practically all of one full year of ex; 


Limitations of Study 


This study is limited to public-schoo| 
room teachers who were serving thei: 
year in a regular teaching job. Those w! 
1954-55 were returning to teaching 
absence of several years from an earlier + 
ing job, in perhaps another school system, w: 
not included. In other words, first-; 
beginning teachers, as used in this report 
fers to classroom teachers teaching their firs stati 
year anywhere. 

The research is also limited to school sys 
tems generally known as urban school system: 
In the main, these are school systems in cit 
having a total population of 2500 or: 
according to the 1950 U. S. Census. The det 
nition, however, also includes a few other sys 
tems like county units if they are largely uw: 
in character. Such systems are called wu 
school systems if at least 50 percent of t! 
population is in cities of 2500 or more, or if the 
unit includes a city as large as 30,000. Th: 
total group of urban school systems, 3843 
number, contains many small as well as larg 
school systems. While some employ sever! 
thousand teachers, others employ as few as |5 


oe 




















Question- 
naires 
Classification Questionnaires Questionnaires returned 
sent out returned as percent 
of those 
Number Percent Number Percent sent out 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Population of school district 
500,000 or more 470 9.4% 232 
100,000-499,999 1,095 21.9 544 
30,000-99,999 1,160 23.2 588 
10,000-29,999 1,220 24.4 627 
5,000-9,999 715 14.3 368 
2,500-4,999 340 6.8 241 
Total 5,000 100.0% 2,600 
Grade level 
Elementary) 3,190 63.8% 1,581 
Secondary) 1,810 36.2 1,019 
Ge ee Oe ee ee ee 5,000 100.0% 2,600 














eported in this study are indicative reference to his adjustment to the 


t 
ns existing in the school year 195 _ in which he begins his teaching « 
Section VI gives information 


do not necessarily give an accurate 
bd e ° ° ' cre Wm< ? ref TP > wryer : 1, ir) 
of conditions existing either before gets hi t teaching job and on 
: steps he usually goes thru in mov 
hat year. ee ’ 6 ' ; 
; . } Status Of applicant to employed 
e respondent group consisted of classroom has 
oe Section VII, an extremely important 
s only. While it would seem that a per , 
this report, is devoted to an enumet 


starting a career in education would cet 1] 
ieee i fo nee ee . problems faced by the first-year tea 


begin as a classroom teacher, there can special reference to the type of help 


are some exceptions to the rule. most and the extent to which he gets 
Section VIII deals with the begin: 


Organization of This Report er’s reaction to his first year of serv 
Sections II, III, and IV present statistics ceimbonaie information on the number wl 
os to go on with teaching and the number 

personal traits and characteristics, on pro- are going to quit and seek other employn 
fessional status, and on financial problems of Section IX, in presenting a composite 
rst-year teachers. ture of the typical first-year teache 
Section V provides information on the social summarizes the most important o 


tatus of the beginning teacher with special collected in this survey. 





TT IS INCREASINGLY recognized that the teacher can bring to the school system 
A that employs him only a fraction of the power that he needs to perform his 
task at the highest level, no matter how well educated he may be. With this 
understanding, the newer emphasis is on the desirability of having every teacher 
continue to give attention to experiences calculated to lead to personal and 
professional growth.—Moore, Harold E., and Walters, Newell B. Personnel 


Administration in Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. p. 215. 














II. Personal Traits and Characteristics 


Information on age, sex, and marital status 
is collected fairly regularly on classroom 
teachers as a group. Such facts are useful in 
keeping track of changes that take place in 
the composition of the teaching staff. Informa- 
tion of this nature, unfortunately, is not gen- 
erally available on classroom teachers just be- 
ginning their careers. If it were available, it 
would be possible to detect important changes 
in the total staff at a much earlier date. 


Age 


Assuming a school entrance age of six, 
normal progress thru the elementary- and 
secondary-school grades, a four-year course in 
college, and no delay between finishing college 
and starting to teach, beginning teachers should 
start their careers at about age 22 and should 
finish their first year at about 23. Table 2 
shows that the majority of respondents were 
into their first year just about on schedule. 
Within the age groups 20-22 and 23-25 are 
72.0 percent of the respondents. 

Colleges and universities in the United 
States no longer graduate enough teachers to 
fill the vacancies that occur each year, yet all 
or practically all positions are somehow filled. 
Studies also show that many who prepare for 
teaching do not go immediately into teaching 
jobs, either because of an early marriage or 
because of decisions to try another field of 
work first.' Such facts seem’ to validate the 
hypothesis that there exists in the United 


TABLE 2.—AGE OF FIRST-YEAR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS AS OF APRIL AND MAY, 
1954-55 














Age group Number Percent 
reporting of total 
1 2 3 

I oi a cuca lami aie wikood alanine 3 0.1% 
Misia eaatind & qd’ 795 30.6 
oo 1,074 41.4 
7 306 11.8 
29-31.. 155 6.0 
32-34.. 96 wae 
35-39... 100 3.9 
ee 59 2.3 
CO eee 6 0.2 

I le Bin a a Ree ee a 2,594 100.0% 





1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘The 1955 Teacher Supply and Demand Report.” 


States a fairly large floating corps of +; 
people, a group which has a delayed eff 
teacher supply. 

Table 2 provides additional facts to 
the above hypothesis. Almost 28 percent , 
respondents did not finish their first y: 
teaching until they were 26 years of ave o, 
older, about three years behind schedule. Oye- 
16 percent did not complete their firs: 
until they were 29 or older, about 
behind schedule. Over 10 percent did no: 
plete their first year until they were 32 
older, about nine years behind schedule 
seems reasonable to conclude, therefor, 
many who take training for teaching 
before finishing college or very soon thereaftey 
have a child, and do not start teaching un: 
the child himself is old enough to go to sc} 

This conclusion is reinforced by data 
ported later in this bulletin. 

Those who prepare for elementary-sc! 
teaching are a little younger when they beg 
teaching than those who prepare for secondary 
school teaching. Of the elementary-sch 
group responding, 35.9 percent were 22 
younger; of the secondary-school group, on! 
22.7 percent. This situation can be explained 
partly by the fact that secondary-school teach- 
ers on the average go to school longer than 
elementary-school teachers. (For additional de- 
tails, see section on “Professional Status.”’) 


Sex 


‘The corps of beginning classroom teachers 
in urban school systems in the year 1954-5 
was 27.9 percent male and 72.1 percent femal: 
This division between men and women is ver} 
close to the division of the total classroom 
teacher force in all school systems, urban and 
rural, which during the same year was 25.! 
percent male and 74.9 percent female. Further 
15.6 percent of beginning elementary-schoo! 


teachers, as compared with 13.6 percent of all 
elementary-school teachers, are men; 47.1! per- 
cent of beginning secondary-school teachers, as 
compared with 46.1 percent of a// secondary- 


school teachers, are men. 


Actually, the comparison should be made 
with the total teaching force in urban schoo! 


Education 6: 23-71; March 1955. (Prepared annually for the National Commission on Teacher Education and Proft 


Standards of the National Education Association.) 
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TABLE 3—SEX OF FIRST-YEAR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1954-55 


_——E 












Classification Percent Percent 
men women 
: 2 3 
stion of school system 

300,000 or more 27.4% 6G 
100,000-499,999. . 22 8 999 
30,000-99,999 25 1 “* 
0 .000-29,999. 9 oO 70.1 
000-9,999 31 6 68 4 
500-4,999 36-5 63 5 








e level 






lementary 156 a4 4 
Secondary 47.1 . 
{ll respondents... . 27.9% 21 
725 1.869 


Number reporting. . . 











systems only, but the latest figure available 
for this group was compiled in the school year 
1949-50. At that time 19 percent of the urban 
teachers were men and 81 percent women. If 
this ratio of men to women teachers is still 
approximately the same, it would be reason- 
able to conclude that men tend to drop out of 
teaching sooner than women. 

Table 3 shows that the proportion of men 
among beginning classroom teachers generally 
varies inversely with the size of the school 
system. This is somewhat surprising in light 
of the higher salaries paid in the larger school 
systems and the assumption that large cities 
can draw more men to staff the fields of 
greatest shortage-—science, mathematics, and 
industrial arts, fields in which the proportion 
of men is quite large. 
















Marital Status 





The typical layman’s concept of the class- 
room teacher just beginning a career in educa- 
tion is that of a young unmarried woman with 
no one to look after but herself, living at home 
with her parents at little or no cost. To some 
extent she is also viewed as a person who 
intends to teach only until she can locate a 
suitable husband. The data collected in this 
study tend to defy these popular concepts. 

In the first place, the chances are better 
than 1 in 4 that the beginning classroom 
teacher is a man, not a woman. Secondly, the 
beginning teacher in urban schools is not as 
young as some people think. Only 1 in 1000 is 
under 20, and almost 7 in 10 are 23 or older. 
Such facts are pointed out in tables already 
presented in this section. 
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t should be 


In regard to marital status, 
pointed out that a large proportion of women 
first-year teachers certainly are not looking for 
husbands; 35.9 percent of them already have 
husbands. 

It seems from the data presented in ‘lable 
4 that teachers, like people in general, are now 
getting married very early in life. About 3 in 
every 5 beginning male teachers are married. 


Taking men and women first-year teachers 


together, 55.9 percent are single, 42.3 percent 





TABLE 4.—MARITAL STATUS OF 
FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1954-55 





Percent 
Classification Percent Percent widowed 
single married or 
divorced 
1 2 3 4 
Age grou] 
19 or younger 100 0% 
20-22 696 10 3 0.1 
23-25 63.9 34.9 1? 
26-28 43.5 53 9 > « 
29 31 Ss > > " » ¢ 
32-34 14.6 80 2 S 
35-39 13.0 9 0 g oO 
40-49 a 11.8 8 0 10 
50 or older 16.7 66.6 1¢ 
Sex 
Male 40 0 9 0 10 
Female 61.9 is 9 » > 
All respondents 55.9 i 1.8 
Number reporting 1,451 1,100 j 





TABLE 5.—CHILDREN OF FIRST-YEAR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1954-55 









Percent* 
of first-year teachers having 





Classification Two or 
No One more 
children child children 
1 2 3 4 
Age of respondents 
22 or under 98 2% 0.1% 
23-25 90 0 7.5 »s 
6-28 67.1 0 9 12 0 
29-31 40.3 0 8 38.9 
32-34 32 3 20.8 46.9 
35-39 29.0 1.0 50.0 
40-49 25.4 15.3 59 3 
50 or over 16.7 16.7 66.6 
Sex 
Male a 60.2 21.4 18.4 
Female 88.6 4.6 6.8 
All respondents 80.7% 9.3% 10.0 
Number reporting 2,081 240 259 
® The percents are based on aii first-year teachers, single : 


well as married 


















































are married, and 1.8 percent are widowed or child and another tenth reported two 
divorced. children. Thus, a significant prot 
As would be expected, the older the teach- first-year teachers in urban school syst 


ers are, the more likely it is that they are some responsibility for persons othe, + | 
married when they start to teach. It should be themselves. tio 
noted, however, that large proportions of the Especially important are the facts ie 
very young beginning teachers are married. for male first-year teachers: 21.4 percent } si 
Table 4 shows that 30.3 percent of those 20 one child; another 18.4 percent had two nu 
to 22 years of age and 34.9 percent of those more. Counting wives, we can assume f; )0ssi 
23 to 25 years of age are married. Column 4 Tables 4 and 5 that 3 in 5 of the men } eacl 
of Table 4 also provides a vivid picture of at least one dependent, 2 in 5 have tw te 
how with in¢éreasing age widowed and divorced pendents, and | in 5 has three or m tess 
persons form a larger and larger proportion of _ pendents. 
the total corps of beginning teachers, as they Also worth noting is the fact that beginn(; 
do of the population in general. with the age group 29 to 31 and extendi; R 
The median ages of first-year classroom thru all the older age groups, the majority o; tent 
teachers by marital status are: first-year teachers have at least one child whe 
: Out of the 2580 persons responding to ¢ ters 
Single ............ . 23.7 years tion, 84 had three or more children, |9 othe 
Married ........ .....25.5 years 7 : rectl odie sc paged od 
: ; ad four or more, and five had five or mo ny 
Widowed or divorced. . . .29.8 years One beginning teacher had six children, ¢! less 
Children of Beginning Teachers largest family reported in the study. Th It sl 
P P : median ages of those having various number uni 
The questionnaire asked first-year teachers , - 
; thee ® . of children were: ig 
how many children they had, including their 
own offspring, adopted children, and others No children ies 23.8 years | 
entirely in their care. ‘Table 5 on page 9 con- cf a 27.3 years TA 
tains the results. 2 children .. 31.1 years ae 
Four-fifths of the respondents reported no 3 children 34.0 years 
children, but almost one-tenth reported one 4 children . 35.8 years 
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III. Professional Status 


This section deals with the amounts of edu- 
tion first-year classroom teachers have had, 
heir membership and participation in pro- 
fecsional associations, and their plans for con- 
inuing their formal Whenever 
possible, first-year teachers are compared with 


education. 


teachers as a total group in an attempt to 
letermine in what respects the teaching pro- 
fession is making progress or is losing ground. 


Amounts of Education 


Respondents were asked to indicate the ex 
rent of their college education by checking 
whether they held a bachelor’s degree, a mas- 
ter’s degree, or a doctor’s degree; or on the 
other extreme, whether they held no degree of 
inv kind or a degree or certificate based on 
less than the standard four-year college course. 
It should be explained that a few colleges and 
universities in recent years have started grant- 
ng a so-called degree based on only two or 


— 


rees and 


Associate 


three years of college work. Such de 
certificates are labeled in many cases 
in Arts, Associate in Business, and so on. 

To provide additional details on the amounts 
of college education of first-year teachers, 
respondents were also asked to indicate the 
number of years of college work they had had 
Since the data compiled from the two questions 
are quite similar, only that on college degrees 
is presented in tabular form. 

Several facts in Table 6 merit special com 
ment. A very large proportion of classroom 
teachers in urban school systems—94.2 percent 
—now hold a college degree when they enter 
elementary 


teaching. Even those in 


school grades, over 9 in 10 hold degrees. Also, 


among 


a significant number of persons are now going 
ahead and completing work on a master’s or 
13.2 


percent of the secondary-school teachers and 


doctor’s degree before starting to teach 


7.5 percent of the total group. 








TABLE 6—AMOUNTS OF EDUCATION OF FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1954-55 
Percent with 
: , Percent certificate or Percent Percent Percent 
Classification with no degree based with with with Number 
certificate on less than 4 bachelor’s master’s doctor's report- 
or degree’ years of college degree* degree* degree* ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
pulation of school system 
500,000 or more 0.9% 1.8% 87.8% 9.1 04 0 
100,000-499 999 1.5 1.5 89.7 os 546 
30,000-99,999 12 46 86.7 ys shee 
10,000-29,999 1.4 1.8 87.0 6.6 0.2 621 
5,000-9,999 re 6.3 85.5 7.1 367 
2,500-4,999 ... 0.9 11.3 79.9 7s 04 39 
Regions> 
New England 2.0 1.0 93.0 1.0 00 
Middle Atlantic 1.8 2.1 88.5 v3 03 3 
Southeast... . 1.3 4.6 89.8 4.3 305 
Middle... ... 0.8 7.4 83 o.4 781 
Southwest. . . 0.7 0.4 91.1 7.4 04 69 
Northwest. . ‘ 3.4 16.3 74.8 5.5 14 
Far West 0.3 2.5 85.8 11.4 s1¢ 
Grade level 
Elementary. 1.6 7.3 7.4 :.7 1 ( 
Secondary... : 0.7 0.4 85.7 12.9 0.3 1,01 
\ll respondents... ... 1.2% 4.6% 86.7 1 0.1 1 
Number reporting. ..... 32 119 2,247 190 3 
*Or the equivalent. 
> New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
Middle Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, We Virginia 
: Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Ca a 
Tennessee, Virginia. 
Middle: Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin 
Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
Northwest: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah. Ww: I 


Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington 
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As is true of classroom teachers in general, the Middle states, also has many of show TAE 


the larger the school system, the larger the small school systems. A 
percent of first-year teachers holding college In the school year 1953-54, the ye EI 
degrees. Combining figures in Table 6, we find this study was conducted, it was esti In 
the following proportions of beginning teach- that 31.8 percent of all elementary < , 
ers in various system-size classifications now _ teachers and 3.1 percent of al] seconda: 
hold at least one college degree: teachers had less than four years of colle: 
Population of system Percent holding degrees education.’ name whe getnent study shows tha a 
only 9.1 percent? of the first-year element 
500,000 or more ........ 97.3% school teachers and 1.0 percent of the firs 
100,000-499,999 .... 97.0 year secondary-school teachers lack four yea; 
30,000-99,999 ......... 94.2 of training, there is some evidence to part 
10,000-29,999 .......... 93.8 justify the conclusion that incoming teacher 
5,000-9,999 ............ 92.6 are tending to strengthen the total staff so fy; — 
2, SOAP. ..... 62... 87.8 as amounts of college education are concerne \ 


Admittedly, first-year teachers in urban sc! 
systems are not fully comparable to the fo: 
as a whole; but, on the other hand, the urba ' 

systems give a fairly good picture of natio: re 
wide conditions since this classification - 
cludes all sizes and types of school system: 
except those which operate in very smal 
centers of population and employ only a fey 


The evidence at hand justifies the conclusion 
that beginning teachers in urban school sys- 
tems are a well-trained group, at least in terms 
of amount of college education. 

The data on college education by regions in 
Table 6 also offer some interesting compari- 
sons. It should be pointed out that a much 
higher percent of first-year teachers in the 


ably 
time 


teac 





quir 








‘2 Northwest than in any other region lack col- teachers. | \ 
ity lege degrees. There are also figures available on aid 
is In this region 19.7 percent, almost 1 in 5, total corps that, while even less comparab et pri 
5 did not hold a standard degree. This is more the figures in this study, still reveal interestiy pie 
i than twice as many proportionally as in any comparisons. In the school year 1947-48, eich colle 
‘ other region. vears before the data for this study were co! 1] 
fs The situation in the Northwest can be at- lected, 12.7 percent of all teachers had Tess de 
e tributed partly to a high rate of population than two years of college work and only 594 whi 
Is growth which has made it difficult to find percent held at least one college degree ine 
i} enough teachers to take care of the expanding Comparable percents for first-vear teachers ) 198 
4 school enrolments, partly to low certification urban school systems in 1954-55 were ().3 an Mo 
‘4 standards, and partly to the prevailing type of 94.2. in t 
‘» school district organization in this area. In foll 
most of these states, there are many very small Time Lag Between College Graduation 74. 
and financially inadequate school systems. and First Year of Teaching ache 
Many of these systems employ only a few It was pointed out under “Age” in Section othe 
teachers and operate only one school. Because |] that many persons who take training fo: lag 
they lack a broad and adequate tax base for teaching do not go to work as teachers ver k 
school support, salaries are generally low and goon after college graduation. It has been sux lag 
buildings and physical facilities inadequate. gested that early marriage, the birth of 13. 
Also, living conditions in some of the small child, and working for a year or so in another or t 
towns are not especially attractive to young field may be major causes of the delay. This 6.4 
people who can easily find work elsewhere. subsection provides more precise information S 
The region with the next highest percent on the length of the time lag and on the pos twe 
of beginning teachers without college degrees, sible reasons therefor. rea: 
to § 
‘National Education Association, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary S-/ ’ vea 

the School Year 1953-54. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November 1953. p. 14. 
*Some of the figures used in this section are not taken from Table 6 but from other data tabulated on teache: sta 
various numbers of years of college education. ing 
* National Education Association, Research Division. “Teachers in the Public Schools.” Research Bulletin 27 ye) 


December 1949. p. 133. 
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rABLE 7.—-YEAR OF COLLEGE GRADU- 
“ATION OF URBAN SCHOOL TEACH- 
eRS TEACHING THEIR FIRST YEAR 
IN 1954-55 





ee 
Year of graduation Number Percent 
1 2 3 

143 5.6 

{ 1,752 68.4 

; 185 7.2 

159 6.2 

101 3.9 

00 » 3 

$9 76 30 

l 87 3.4 










All should bear in mind that every person 
ncluded in this study was teaching his first 
vear in 1954-55. Therefore, a question asking 
these persons for the year they received their 


highest college degree should reveal reason- 
tbly exact information regarding the lapse of 
time between finishing college and starting to 
teach. Such a question was asked in the in- 
quiry. The results are shown in Table 7. 

A few persons teaching in 1954-55, 5.6 per- 
ent of the group, did not finish college until 
sometime in the calendar year 1955. Pre- 
sumably, most of these people received their 
college degrees at mid-year graduation, usually 
in January or February, and went to work at 
the break between semesters 
which comes at about the same time in the 

ar. A large proportion of those teaching in 
1954-55, 68.4 percent, finished college in 1954. 
Most of these people probably finished college 
in the spring of 1954 and went to work the 
following fall. These two groups together, 
74.0 percent of all beginning teachers in urban 
school systems, went to work on schedule. In 
other words, we can assume there was no time 
lag for almost three-fourths of the respondents. 

For the remaining 26.0 percent, there was a 
lag of one to several years. Table 7 shows that 
13.4 percent stayed out of teaching either one 
or two years; 6.2 percent, three or four years; 


public-school 


6.4 percent, five or more years. 

Significant differences were also noted be- 
tween male and female respondents. For some 
reason, men are more inclined than women 
to stay out a year or two. Of the male first- 
vear teachers reporting, only 51.2 percent 
started teaching on schedule. The correspond- 
ing figure for women was 82.8 percent. Also, 
22.8 percent of the men, as compared with 
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only 8.6 percent of the women, stayed out 


or more years. Compulsory military service, nm 
doubt, accounts for part of the 
entering teaching. 

Almost all unmarried teachers 
cent) went to work on schedule. he propor 
tion of married teachers going to work or 
schedule was much smaller—68.5 percent. 

The impact that having children has on 
beginning of a teaching career is shown quite 
clearly in the following figures: of those wl 
had no children, 80.6 percent starte 


on schedule: of those who had one child, only 


had two, only 30.2 percent; of the 


three, only 25.8 percent. 


FIRST- 
YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 


TABLE 8—MEMBERSHIP OF 


URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, 1954-55 





Percent of first-year teachers 
who are members of 
Classification 
A local A state National 
teachers teachers Education 
association association Association 


1 2 3 4 


hool sys 


Population of s« 
tem 








500,000 or more phud ) 

100,000—499 999 81.2 9 6 g 

30,000-989,999 89 6 Re 62.4 

10,000- 29,999 92.9 00 3 63.0 

5000-9 ,999 91.0 Rg ¢ { 

2,500-4,999 a9 2 g TF) 
Regions* 

New England O05 - ) 100 

lar ‘ x + ) " 5 | 
$6 1 pa 
Ss 4 ? 7 7 
9 89.7 6.4 
9% 3 R79 1.1 
Grade le l 

Elementary 8 g 64.0 

Secondary 86.8 8? 0 
mex 

Male 86 2 RO 1 1.8 

Female 87 ¢ & 3 { 
Marital status 

Single ) g 63.1 

Married 84.0 80 0 1 

Widowed or divorced 80 4 an Oo ? { 
Years of college educa 

tion 

Less than 4 vears 85.6 i) 3 

4 but less than 5 87.5 x4 ( 

5 or more R¢ 68 
All respondent 87.2 ’ 61.1 
Total reporting » 590 g 61 

"See Table 6, page ll, for list i ate I ge 


region 
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Membership in Professional Groups 


Early membership in professional organiza- 
tions at local, state, and national levels is al- 
most universally recommended by those who 
have written extensively on the orientation of 
the beginning teacher. In such organizations, 
the first-year teacher gets to know his fellow 
workers, becomes informed with regard to 
trends and developments in the teaching pro- 
fession, and learns about the current public 
issues with which educators at all levels must 
deal. Payment of dues in these groups is one 
of the best investments a young teacher can 
make in looking toward a useful and satisfying 
career. 

In spite of the advantages of such member- 
ship, 12.8 percent of the respondents in this 
study did not belong to a local teachers asso- 
ciation; 16.2 percent did not belong to a state 
association; and 38.9 percent did not belong 
to the National Education Association. Altho 
the percent of membership in state associations 
is higher for the total teaching staff than for 
first-year teachers in urban school systems 
(92.6 and 83.8 percent respectively for the 
year 1954-55), it is important to note that the 
reverse of this is true of membership in the 
National Education Association. In 1954-55, 
only 52.0 percent of all teachers were members 
of the NEA, as compared with 61.1 percent of 
first-year teachers in urban school systems. 

Table 8 provides detailed information on the 
membership in professional organizations of 
beginning teachers. It can be seen from this 
table (page 13) that: 


1. New teachers in small school systems are 
more likely to join professional organizations 
than new teachers in large school systems 

2. First-year teachers in New England are 
much less likely to join the NEA than first- 
year teachers in other geographic regions 

3. Those working in secondary schools are 
a little less likely to join any of the three 
types of organizations than those working in 
elementary schools 

4. Women beginning teachers join in larger 
proportions than men beginning teachers 

5. Married beginning teachers tend to re- 
main out of professional groups in larger pro- 
portions than single beginning teachers 

6. The amount of education of the begin- 
ning teacher apparently has very little to do 





with whether or not he joins. (It shouly 
noted here that those with four years of , 
lege education outnumber in membership ¢| 
with less than four, but that those with fo, 
outnumber those with five.) 


One important conclusion can be 
from item 6 above: Learning about and }, 
coming interested in professional organization 
takes place after the teacher begins to teach 
Apparently, little knowledge or interest 
acquired during preservice education. 

To get further information about wh»: 
classroom teachers in their first year of seryi 
know about professional organizations, the; 
activities, and their services, all respondent 
were asked how much they knew about 
NEA. In evaluating the answers to this 
question, the reader should keep in mind tha: 
the NEA has over 600,000 members (+! 
largest professional organization in the world 
that it produces more professional literatu: 
than any other organization or group in the 
country, that its publications are widely used 
in college courses everywhere, that it has had 
a tremendous influence on professional think- 
ing and the formation of educational polic 
since about 1880. In spite of this, only 12.) 
percent of the respondents indicated they we: 
well acquainted with the NEA. Of the total 
group, 80.2 percent said they “knew little” 
about the Association, and 7.7 percent admitted 
they “knew nothing” about it. 

Even of those who were members of thi 
NEA in 1954-55, the majority knew little 
or nothing about the organization. Only 13.) 
percent of the members said they “knew 
much” about it, while 82.2 percent said “little” 
and 4.8 percent said “nothing.” It may ly 
of interest to NEA leaders to know that 
members knew little, if any, more than non 
members. The percent of nonmembers who re 
ported they “knew much” about the NEA 
was 11.1. 

Another finding should be meaningful! t 
NEA leaders, both on the national and loca! 


fronts: Beginning teachers who are members 
of a local association learn no more about the 


NEA than those who are not. 


The data presented in this section pose 4 


real problem for the National Education 1: 


sociation—the problem of finding more effec 
tive ways of introducing the young teacher ( 
the NEA, its program, and services while he 
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still in college and of doing more to involve 
staf members in Association activities 


ring the first year of service. 


Attendance at Professional Meetings 


Another question, designed to obtain limited 
nformation on the extent to which beginning 
teachers in urban school systems participate 
n professional activities, was included in the 
nquiry: Did you attend the meetings of your 
local teachers association this year? Respond 
nts were asked to check one of the six re 
sponses shown in Table 9. 

Twenty-nine and seven-tenths percent at- 
tended all the meetings, and 21.6 percent at- 
tended over half of them. In other words, a 
little over half the respondents attended at 
least a majority of the meetings. On the other 
hand, almost 2 in 10 attended no meetings 
of the local association during their first year 
of service. 

Data on the proportion of meetings attended 
by first-year teachers were tabulated by size 
of school system, marital status, number of 
children of respondents, age of respondents, 
and sex, but only the first three of these 
revealed differences of any consequence. Ac- 
cording to Table 9, first-year teachers in small 
school systems attend a significantly larger 
proportion of local association meetings than 
first-year teachers in large school systems. Only 


TABLE 9—ATTENDANCE AT LOCAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


10.9 percent of the respondents working 


cities of 500,000 or more people, as 


with 55.4 percent ot those working nm cities 
of 2500 to 4999 people, attended ail tl 
meetings. Also, almost one-half of thos: 
the very large school systems, as con pared 
with only 1/20 of those in the ver) mall 


systems, attended mo meetings. 


Table 9 indicates that married teach 
and teachers with children are le inclined 
to attend such meetings than single teach 


and teachers with no children altho here th 
differences are less marked. 

It can be concluded that beginning teachers 
in urban places do not show the interest they 
should in the affairs of the teaching p1 
Such interest, however, does not come auto 
has to be 


ofession. 


matically; it stimulated and en 
couraged by administrators and experienced 


classroom teachers. It also follows that asso 
ciation programs and activities should contain 
experiences that are of great value to begin 
such is not the case in 


ning teachers, and 


many instances. 


Plans for Further College Work 


Another bit of evidence regarding the pro 
fessional point of view of first-year teachers 


can be gleaned from their immediate plans 
for furthering their education. Beginning 
teachers were therefore asked whether they 

DURING 


FIRST YEAR OF SERVICE, 1954-55 





Classification 
All 
meetings 
1 2 
Population of school system 
500,000 or more..... 10.9% 
100,000-—499,999 .__ . Bo .2 
30,000-99,999 __ . 24.5 
10,000—29,999 - 36 3 
5,000-9,999_.. ‘ 43.0 
2,500-4,999..... 55.4 
Marital status 
Se 37.1 
Married..... ; 27.0 
Widowed or divorced. . 30.4 
Number of children 
ae ; 30.4 
SO eee 25.5 
Marna bt wie « ‘ 28.0 
3 or more..... 28.0 
All respondents. . . 29.7% 
Number reporting. . . 765 


Percent of first-year teachers attending 


- No meetings 


Over About Less No were held 
one-half one-half than half meetings 
3 4 5 6 7 
8.3%, 11.8° 20.1 16 
15.0 6.1 ”% 2? 3 ( ) 
24.8 10.6 21.6 16.1 » 4 
25.5 9.7 17.2 9.7 1.6 
29.3 oe 10.2 4 +.0 
19.1 & 8 8.8 8 
23.0 9.1 17.7 16.6 1.9 
20.1 8.4 19.3 2 ) 
13.0 10.9 28.3 17.4 
22.5 g 9 7.4 18 9 1 
17.6 10.5 3 0.9 4 
17.7 8.0 25.7 18.9 1 
17.1 7.3 23.2 23.2 1 
21.6 8.9 18.5 19.2 1 
556 229 478 $94 




















TABLE 10.—PERCENT OF FIRST-YEAR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS PLANNING TO AT- 
TEND COLLEGE THE SUMMER FOL- 
LOWING FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SERVICE 





Percent of first-year teachers 











Classification of Not 
respondents anning certain Total 
definitely but likely 
to go probably to go 
will go 
1 2 3 4 
Grade level 
Elementary. . ee 23.4% 9.6% 33.0% 
Fe 28.5 94 37.9 
Years of college education 
Less than 4....... ; 46.7 9.9 56.6 
4 but less than 5... , 21.4 9.5 30.9 
WO ok sites ada 36.1 8.8 44.9 
Financial position at end of 
1954-55 term*® 
Plus $750 or more....... 20.3 9.2 29.5 
Plus $500-$749...... _ 23.2 9.2 32.4 
Plus $250-$499.......... 26.3 10.4 36.7 
Plus less than $250. ..... 26.7 9.1 35.8 
No money, no debts. .... 26.8 68.5 38.1 
Minus less than $250... . 30.0 97 39.7 
Minus $250-$499........ 26.0 7.6 33.6 
Minus $500-$749........ 27.0 6.7 33.7 
Minus $750 or more... .4 25.1 8.5 33.6 
All respondents........... 25.4% 9.5% 34.9% 





“ These classifications are designed to indicate whether the 
teacher will have money or be in debt by the end of the school 
year 1954-55. Those above the ‘‘No money, no debts’ classifi- 
= indicate savings; those below indicate debt or “in the 
r ” 





planned to return to college for additional 
education in the summer of 1955, the sum- 
mer immediately following their first year of 
service. The results were surprising: Over one- 
fourth of those answering the question in- 
dicated they were definitely planning to go, 
and another 9.5 percent said they were not 
certain but probably would go. If all go who 
are definitely planning on going and even half 
of those who say “undecided but probably 











will,” 3 in every 10 beginning tea 
urban school systems are taking o; 
important step in furthering their pro} 
development immediately following | 
year of work. 
With so many remaining out of 
for 1, 2, 3, or 4 years after college graduat 
it is possible that some beginning teaches 
after serving a year, feel a need for review, 
and updating their preparation. It is a! 
sible that many who go back to college 
soon are looking toward the greater s: 
and higher pay that can come with a maste: 
degree. Whatever the purpose, this rat: 
return indicates a high interest in prof: 
advancement and a desire to offer better serv 
Table 10 shows that secondary-school tea 


ers return to college the first summer in greate: 


proportions than elementary-school teacher: 
The difference can be attributed at least 
part to the increasing tendency of the bett 


paying school systems to require a masters 


degree for high-school work. 
The data by years of college education als 


reveal noteworthy facts. While one woul! 
expect a large percent of those with less tha: 


four years of training to attend sumny 


courses, it should not be overlooked that +4.‘ 


percent of the respondents who had five | 


more years of training were definitely goin, 


or probably going. 

Data on this question were also analyze 
to determine whether the teacher’s financia 
position at the end of the school year had a 
effect on his plans to return to summer schioo! 
The tentative hypothesis was: Those who ¢ 
are those in the best financial position to y 
The data in Table 10 fail to substantiate suc! 
a conclusion. More information on the | 
nancial condition of first-year teachers is give! 
in Section IV. 











IV. Financial Status 


Section IV sets forth important information 

, salaries and financial obligations of begin- 
teachers in urban school systems, which 

+) the knowledge of the NEA Research Divi- 
son has never been 
nationwide basis. Especially interesting here 
sa picture of the classroom teacher’s net worth 


4ter his first year in teaching. 


collected before on a 


Starting Salaries 

Table 11 gives a detailed picture of salaries 
earned by 2595 teachers serving their first year 

an urban school system. Salaries paid are 
shown according to size of school system, re- 
sion, grade level, sex, and number of years 
of college preparation. The reader will note 
that the amount of salary in the first year of 
service is affected by each factor. 
teacher in urban 


The typical classroom 


school systems now starts working at an an- 


J a,c | 
nual salary rate of $3235. If he works in 


elementary-school grades, he starts for a few 
dollars less; if in high-school grades, a few 
dollars more. 

Evidence of the gradually narrowing gap 


between salaries in elementary and secondar\ 
schools is clearly apparent in the data. The 
ades 15S 


i 


median starting salary in secondary gr 
only $105, or 3.3 percent, more than that in 
elementary grades, and most of this small dit 
difterences in th 


ference can be traced to 


levels of training of the two groups. The 
growing effect of the single-salary pattern 


clearly evident in these data. 


Several vears ago, many of the 


State educa 
tion associations went to work trying to gain 
public acceptance of the idea that $2400 should 
be the minimum starting salary for teachers 
with four years of preparation. Table 11 shows 


that this objective has been almost completely 





TABLE 11—SALARIES PAID TO FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1954-55 
Percent of beginning teachers paid per year 
Classification —— . - - Median 
Under $1,500- $2,000- 2,500- $3,000- $3,500- $4,000 $4,500 
$1,500 1,999 2,499 2,999 3,499 3,999 4,499 or more 
! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Population of school system 
500,000 or more 65 .7°% 33.5% 0.4 0 
100,000-499 999 0.9% 0.9 6.1° 22.4 14.6 0.5 3.7 0.9 
30,000-99 999 0.4 ..2 5.3 0.1 14 ¢ 3 0 4.6 0 
10,000-29,999 ; 0.3 1.0 7:7 25.0 40.3 0.8 4.3 0 
5,000-9,999.... 0.8 an tok 21.7 49.7 16.9 2.4 0 3 
2,500-4,999....... 0.8 0.4 4.2 27.9 48.8 16.7 1.2 
Regions® 
New England ; 5.0 50.7 41.3 2.0 1.0 
Middle Atlantic... ; 0.2 0.5 2.4 23:2 62.4 9.6 1.4 0 
Southeast ».3 4.9 32.0 47.4 10.8 2 ¢ 
Middle.. Be 0.3 0.3 0.9 I 56? 372 9 1.8 om 
Southwest. . ba 0 3.7 as 2 60.5 10.4 04 0.4 3 
Northwest. . ‘ 0.7 0.7 6.1 24.5 55.8 11.5 0 
Far West........ 0.3 2.2 15.8 58.9 19 3 
ide level 
Elementary 0.7 $f 6.2 3 ¢ 47.2 19.8 1 ( 3 
Secondary 0 3 06 5.0 1 8 15 3 9 ( 
ex 
Male... . 0.3 0.7 2.3 13 43,8 29 ? g ? 19 
Female... avr 0.7 1.0 6.9 23.8 47 ¢ 18.4 1 1 ; 
Years of college education 
Less than 4.. 0 74 15.0 45.7 22.9 1.6 1.3 i 
4 but less than 5 0.5 0.7 5.6 1 9 09 19 1 1 01 
5 or more. . 0.4 2.2 ) 35.5 37.3 13 
All respondents... . 0.5% 0. 9° 5 0 9 46.6 271.4 3; 4 0 ¢ $3 
Number reporting 14 24 148 43 1,208 556 87 1 





*See Table 6, page 11, for states comprising each region. 
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accomplished in urban schools. Only 186 of 
the 2595 teachers answering this question said 
they were making less than $2500. 

In recent years the spiraling cost of living 
led the teachers associations to ask for a 
minimum beginning salary of $3000 to $4000 
for classroom teachers with four years of 
preparation. As Table 11 shows, nearly three- 
fourths of all beginning teachers in urban sys- 
tems are being paid at least $3000. 

The NEA now recommends that no teacher 
with a degree start at less than $4200 per year. 
The records in this study show that in urban 
schools only 1 or 2 in every 100 are now 
starting at this level. 

Table 11 also furnishes evidence that the 
gap between salaries in small school systems 
and large school systems is rapidly narrowing, 
a point revealed in the Research Division’s 
comprehensive studies of salaries of all types 
of personnel in urban school systems.' The 
present study shows that beginning teachers 
in systems containing 500,000 or more people 
are likely to earn only $210, or 6.6 percent, 
more per year than beginning teachers in sys- 
tems containing 2500 to 4999 people. Another 
fact is worth noting in the system-size break- 
down in Table 11: Beginning salaries in the 
largest systems are concentrated almost entirely 
between $3000 and $3999—less than 1.0 per- 
cent of the salaries fall outside this range. 
Significant numbers of salaries in other system- 
size classifications, however, fall both below 
and above the $3000 to $3999 range. 

Horace Greeley’s advice to young men in 
the nineteenth century is equally good for 
young teachers in the middle of the twentieth 
century. If it’s gold you are looking for, go 
west. The urban places in the Far West pay 
significantly higher salaries to beginning teach- 
ers than do urban places in other regions. In 
fact, the median starting salary in this region 
exceeds that of the Southeast by $1155, or 44.2 
percent. Fully 22.8 percent of the respondents 
from the Far West said they were making 
$4000 or more. In the region where salaries 
were next highest only 1.9 percent were mak- 
ing this much. 

Large numbers of classroom teachers in 
urban school systems in the Southeast are still 
starting at exceedingly modest rates: 7.2 per- 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 


Research Bulletin 33: 63-64; April 1955. 
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cent start at less than $2000 per year: 39 
percent at less than $2500; 86.6 percen; 
less than $3000. 

Number of years of college preparation , 
tinues to play a dominant role in the dete, 
mination of beginning teachers’ salaries, |, 
should be noted that those with four yea. 
of preparation earn $417, or 14.9 percent, n 
than those with less than four years, and tha: 
those with five or more years earn $337, o, 
10.5 percent, more than those with only foy; 

Considering the amount of preparation 
quired and the important nature of this wor! 
beginning salaries of classroom teachers 4», 
lower than they should be. Starting salaries 
of $5000 to $6000 per year for engineers 
many government employees—even in fields 
requiring no college education—are now quite 
common. Such starting salaries are quite uy 
common in education. 


Increases for Second Year 


The next logical step after reporting th 
annual amounts earned by classroom teachers 
their first year is to report what these teachers 
have to gain financially by staying a second 
year. Table 12 gives this information. 

For the group as a whole, the annual salar 
increased $196 between the first and second 


TABLE 12.—EXPECTED INCREASE IN 
ANNUAL SALARY AFTER FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING 





Number Percent of 


Amount of expected increase 
ve reporting those reporting 





Re: 2 3 
re er 151 9 
RENE IS Sanne 83 32 
EE Se SR eee 264 10 3 
I oni on wh Gis a atta 448 17.4 
ie ag eicin hdd cae pha 371 14.4 
Ne ahs oy a a e)d crak ecm mpleie 504 19 ¢ 
ini cos. kink cwetien dan 122 1.8 
$300-349 237 9 
Se 82 3 
eee 154 6.0 
Cs ah ain ois fea we 39 1 
Ne rae So wie oe 53 > 1 
STE eT OES 11 0.4 
NN ig a Galas o sveamaues 23 0.9 
$700-799........ 10 0.4 
a os 564 wt b:x0 5 bi ah Re 6 0 
ES ee 2 0.1 
ee 9 0.4 

ES oo ain i Ai Wat Sasha 2,569 100 0 
Median increase................. $196 





1954-55 








Mi 
$17 
for 


the 





ear. This amounts to $21.78 per month if 
said over 9 months, $19.60 if paid over 10 
months, and $16.33 if paid over 12 months. 
Ir is doubtful that such an amount will cover 
the cost of summer school which one-third of 
the respondents expect to attend immediately 
following their first year of service. (See page 

16.) 

Of all teachers reporting, 1 in 5 expected 
in increase of less than $100 per year. Almost 
one-third of these expected no increase at all. 
Over one-half the entire group expected an 
ncrease of less than $200, and over three- 
fourths expected less than $300. Whatever 
the other benefits, there is no such thing as 
“setting rich quick” in classroom teaching. 

“Altho the data are not shown in tabular 
form, the sizes of salary increases were tabu- 
lated to discover relationships with such other 
factors as size of school system, grade level of 
teaching position, amount of preparation for 
teaching, and amount earned during the first 
vear of service. 

The differences noted between increases in 
various sizes of school systems were small, and 
the over-all pattern by size of school system 
was most irregular. The median expected in- 
crease reported by first-year teachers in very 
large school systems was only slightly higher 
than that reported by teachers in very small 
school systems—$206 and $202 respectively 
for systems of over 500,000 population and 
systems of 2500 to 4999 population. The high- 
est median increase ($215) was reported by 
teachers in the 5000-9999 population group, 
and the next highest ($213) was reported by 
teachers in the 10,000-29,999 population group. 

Expected increases varied widely from one 

geographic region to another. The highest 
($238) was reported by respondents in the 
Middle Atlantic states; the lowest ($90) was 
reported by those in the Southeast, where 
teachers also begin at the lowest annual salary 
rate. In fact, 54.5 percent of the Southeast 
respondents said they would receive an increase 
of less than $100 for their second year of teach- 
ing; 82.1 percent said their increase would 
amount to less than $200. Median increases 
for other regions were: New England, $217; 
Middle, $220; Southwest, $109; Northwest, 
$179; Far West, $168. (See Table 6, page 11 
for states comprising each region. ) 

There was only a small difference between 
the medians for elementary- and secondary- 


goes toward meeting the living expenses and 


$189 as compared wit! 


—another finding which points to th 


school teachers 


effect of single-salary schedules 


Not 


most preparation receive the highest sala 


] -| } ‘ 
only do Classroom teachers Wi 


h 
] 
| 


sae 
they also get larger increments between the 
first and second year of work. Teachers with 
out college degrees reported a median incre 
ment of $169, while those with bachelor’s 
degrees reported $196 and those with master’s 
$217. 

Still another relationship is worth notin 
Teachers reporting the largest increments were 
those reporting the highest salaries for the 
first year of work. Those expecting no incre 
ment—almost 6.0 percent of the total report 
ing—had a median salary rate of $3102 for 
the first year; those reporting increments of 
$350 to $399 had a median salary of $3306; 
those reporting increments of $800 to $899 
had 

Thus, the typical beginning teacher in urban 
school starts working at $3255 per 
vear. The second year his salary moves up $196 


$IA31 for the s 


a median salary of $3500. 
systems 


cond 


to give him a total of 
vearT. 
Financial Position at End of First Year 


Ss income 


] 


To find out how far the first vear 


other financial needs of beginning classroon 
teachers, all were asked to check a series of 
possible answers designed to indicate their net 
worth at the end of the school year. The sug 
gested answers were worded, “I will have 
saved $750 or more,” “TI will have saved $500 
to $749,” “My position will be ZERO 
nothing saved but no debts,” “I will be in 
debt $250 to $499,” and so on. All were asked 
to estimate their position as of the last day 
of school in the year 1954-55 and to count 
income from all sources. Since blanks, were 
filled out close to the end of the school year, 
the estimates should be reasonably accurate. 
The results of this question are shown in 
Table 13. 
urban places ends the vear with $191 in his 
pocket or in the bank. Altho he is solvent, the 
size of the amount offers little comfort con 


The typical beginning teacher in 


sidering the oncoming three months at no pay. 
Unless he works during the summer vacation 
or has some other source of income, he will 
have to live on $63.67 per month, or go in 


debt and thus obligate his still modest income 
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TABLE 13.—FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS AT END OF FIRST 
YEAR OF SERVICE, 1954-55 





Financial position at end of Number Percent of 
school year 1954-55* reporting those reporting 





1 2 3 
Plus $750 or more . 371 14.5%) 
Plus $500 to $749... .. 340 13.2 * gt 
Plus $250 to $499 464 SSO iia 
Plus something less than $250 463 is.0 | 
Nothing saved, no debts anes $57 13.9 13.9 
Minus something less than $250. 145 5.6 
Minus $250 to $499... a4 120 4.7 | 2 3 
Minus $500 to $749 ; 91 La @ 
Minus $750 or more 217 2 oe 


Total. 2,568 100.0% 


Median position. Plus $191 





* The classifications preceded by ‘“‘Plus’’ mean money saved 
or financial condition “in the black.” Classifications preceded 
by “Minus’’ mean in debt or financial condition “in the red.” 
Income from sources other than teaching is included in this 
picture. 





for the second year of teaching. Many of these 
teachers will actually be without income for 
four months, since many school systems do not 
issue checks in the fall until the end of the 
first month of school. Such situations mean 
that the first-year teacher has to live on $47.75 
per month thruout the four months unless he 
has another source of income. 

As Table 13 shows, a little less than two- 
thirds of the teachers ended the year with some 
money on hand; a little over one-third ended 
up with nothing or in debt. It stands to reason 
that the 13.9 percent who have nothing on 
hand at the end of the year are going to be 
in debt by the time they receive their first 
check the following fall, that the 22.3 percent 
who are already in debt are going to be further 
in debt before money starts coming in again. 

Low pay during the first year makes living 
especially difficult for the married men. The 
median position of these respondents at the 
end of their first year was “ZERO—no money 
and no debts.” Almost 18.0 percent of the 
married men were in debt at least $750. And 
it must be remembered that 3 in 5 beginning 
male teachers are married and that 2 in every 
5 have one or more children. 

The financial position of single males at 
the end of the first year is a little better but 
not much. The median position of this group 
on the last day of school is $116 on the plus 
side. Unless they work, living thruout the 
summer is lean for them, too. 





Comparatively speaking, the sing: 
are well off at the end of the first year, ‘| 
median net worth is $344. Separate d * 
not comp.led for married women, sinc: 
of double incomes in these families, 
nancial position is not comparable to | 
other teachers. 

The data on financial position at 
of the first year of teaching were also a: 
in several other ways. It was found ¢! 
median amount of money on hand wa 
than twice as much in school systems « 
ing 500,000 or more people as in scho 
tems containing 2500 to 4999 people ($22 
compared with $109). The fact that beginning 
teachers in large systems are paid higher s 
aries may account for part of the differe: 

A large difference in amounts on hand was 
noted between male and female classroon 
teachers. The typical man ended the year wit 
nothing while the typical woman had $29 
in the bank. Possible explanation: A larger | 
cent of the men are married and have childre: 
and a smaller percent of them live with parents 
at little or no cost. Maybe men also eat n 
they certainly have to feed more people on t 
salaries. 

Still another clear relationship was noted 
Those who made the highest salaries during 
their first year also had the largest amount o: 
hand at the end of the year. The median 
amount on hand for teachers earning less t! 
$2000 was $62.50, while the figure for teach 
ers earning $4500 or more was $300. 

It should be explained that all data or 
financial condition at the end of the year 
based on income from all sources. 


TABLE 14.—MONTHLY COST OF ROOM 
AND BOARD DURING FIRST YEAR 
OF SERVICE, 1954-55 











Cost Number Percent of 
reporting those reporting 
1 2 3 
Less than $30....... 16 3.4 
oS eee 63 13 
$45 to $59....... 111 23.9 
$60 to $74........ 128 27 
ae 78 16.8 
$90 to $104......... <i re 36 y 
$106 to $119......... Ser acento 19 4.1 
$120 to $134....... : emai 8 1.7 
$135 or more....... ror 6 1.3 
. ae ome hanead 465 100.0 
EE eee ee $64.98 
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be generalized from the data in this 
that going thru a summer or two with 





no money on hand in all probability 
iny teachers to withdraw from teaching 
irly date. Also, higher arnual salaries 
creat difference in the teacher’s ability 

meet living costs thruout the summer 
months. The financial plight of the married 


yen, many with one or two children, is one 






k¢ 







{ the great tragedies of this prosperous age 





which we live. 
Comments in this section do not apply to 






teachers whose annual salaries are paid over 
A substantial number 


10, 11, 


ire paid on such a basis. 





or 12 months. 






Cost of Room and Board 






First-vear teachers who were boarding and 





rooming away from home were asked to report 





he cost per month, the purpose being to get an 
lea of the size of one important financial 
ligation. Only those who got both these 


items away from their regular domiciles were 







isked to submit figures. Those who maintained 





in apartment or house away from their regu- 
to answer the question. 





lar home were told not 
With these limitations 
to this question was only 465. Even tho the 
number of replies is small, it is a clear-cut 
group, all the members of which are compara- 





the number of answers 







ble. 

It can be seen in Table 
first-year teacher residing away from home 
spends a modest $65 per month for room and 
board. Such an amount certainly permits few 
luxuries, and yet it is equal to 18.1 percent 
of the year’s income if computed on a nine- 
month basis or 20.1 percent if computed on 
a 10-month basis. Considering the fact that 





14 that the typical 












M board and room was costing from $40 to $50 

R in most communities prior to World War IT, 

a the present median expenditure could finance 
only the bare necessities. 

s For the 14.8 percent of the respondents 





paying from $90 to $135 or more per month, 
board and room constitutes a very heavy fi- 
nancial burden. Even that these 
teachers may be in the upper salary brackets 
of $3500 to $4500 per year, this cost would 
amount to anywhere from 18.0 to 34.7 percent 
of the first year’s income. 

In connection with the above observation 
a direct relationship was noted between the 
first year’s total salary and the amount the 






assuming 
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EXPENDITURE 
VARI 


TABLE 15.—MEDIAN 
FOR ROOM AND BOARD AT 
OUS SALARY LEVELS, 1954-55 





Median cost 


First-year salary level 
per month 


$2,000-—2,499 $4 00 
2,500—2,999 0 0 
3,000 
3,500—3,999 
4,000 





teacher spends for room and board. Table 15 
provides this information. 

Part of the direct relationship between 
ary rate and the cost of room and board might 
be attributed to the assumption that living 
expenses may be highest in places where in 
comes are highest. At the same time, we cannot 
discount the likelihood that well-paid teachers 


can and do live better than poorly paid teachers, 


' 
sal 


Borrowing for Summer School 


It was pointed out in Table 10 that a little 
over one-fourth of the respondents were defi 
nitely take additional 
courses the summer following their first year 


planning to college 
of teaching. Such courses constitute another 


financial burden of some consequence to a 
large number of first-year classroom teachers. 
To obtain additional this 
subject, the respondents who said they were 
definitely asked 


whether they would be able to go without 


information on 


going back to school were 
borrowing money. 

Out of 641 
(84.6 percent) said Yes and 99 (15.4 percent) 
said No. Many teachers, especially those in 


t 


the larger cities, probably take courses at a 


answering the question, 542 


local college or at one to which daily commut 
ing is easy and inexpensive. In such cases, the 
expense of a course or two durin y the summer 
would not be prohibitive. It is important to 
note, however, that a sizable proportion of all 
urban teachers who go to school—l1! in every 
6 or 7—have to go in debt to finance this 
additional education. 

As would be expected, the percent borrow 
attendance de 
Of 


year, 


ing to finance summer school 


creased as annual salary increased. 


rates 
those earning less than $2500 the first 
23.3 percent said they would have to borrow 
money. Of those earning $3500 or more, only 


13.6 percent said they would have to borrow. 











Also worth mentioning is the fact that 22.6 
percent of the married men, as compared with 
only 7.8 percent of the married women, said 
they would have to borrow for summer school 
expenses. 

Considering the fact that the typical mar- 
ried male ended the year with no money, it is 
somewhat surprising that more men teachers 
do not find it necessary to borrow. 


Over-All Position 


All in all, the financial position of | 
teachers is far from good. Their ear: 


first year are small as compared 


initial year in other professional occu 


and many are able to save little or not 
tide them over the summer months. Cor 
among married men teachers are de; 





8 OF THE VALUES derived by new teachers from preschool orientation 
meetings may be summarized as follows: 


1. A feeling of security and a better professional outlook 
2. An overview of the educational program of the school system 
3. An opportunity to meet the superintendent, the supervisory staff, and 


other colleagues 


sh 4. An opportunity to meet co-workers on an informal basis at the coffee, 
ie lunch, and party periods 
5. Knowledge of the many services offered teachers thru the library and the 


1 instructional aids department 


+ . ° , . 
6. Information on the help to be expected from the consultant teaching staff 


7. Information about the curriculum productions prepared by teachers to 


help fellow teachers 


8. Acquaintance with basic subjectmatter and expectancies for each particula: 


grade assignment 


ah 9. Information about the opportunities for professional growth. 





) American Association of School Administrators. Staff Relations in School 
‘* . . . “a . . ~ . . 
F Administration. Thirty-Third Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 


a department of the National Education Association, 1955. p. 119. 
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Much has been written about the importance 

{ classroom teachers becoming quickly ad 
sted to the communities in which they begin 
ireers, and about how those already in 

vice can help them make this adjustment. 
Of course, it is assumed in the literature that 


» teacher lives in one community and starts 


aching career in another: otherwise, there 
"i 


adjust 


vould be little or no need for social 


nt. By 


one community 


reporting facts on the movement 


to another, this section 


ows some light on how much need there is 
social adjustment. 


It has been recommended repeatedly that 


w teachers find their way into a church of 


their choice, a civic club, and one or more 
wholesome social groups fairly soon after be 
sinning to teach. This section provides infor 
do find 


mation on the extent to which they 


their way into such groups. 


Movement from One Size of 
Community to Another 


That a is born, grows up, and is 


ducated in a medium sized or large commu 


person 


t 


nity, then goes out to teach in a small town or 
nen farm area, has been a notion widely held 
for many years. The concept has been popu- 
rized in novels and motion pictures. One 
purpose of the present study was to find out 


whether the concept is a valid one today. In 


ther words, is the person born, raised, and 
educated in Chicago and now tea hing his 
first vear at Crossroads, Idaho, still the rule 


TABLE 


yr the exception ? 


16—SIZES OF COMMUNITIES 
IN WHICH FIRST-YEAR TEACHERS 
IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS PRE- 
FER TO TEACH, 1954-55 





\ 


Size of Number Percent of 
community reporting those reporting 
1 2 3 
Jpen country or farm area 1 0.8 
ss than 1,000 people 3 0 9 
m 1,000 to 2,499 60 » 3 
1 2,500 to 4,999 ) 
From 5,600 to 9.999 160 1 
m 10,000 to 29,999 66 
1 30,000 to 99,999 5 
1 100,000 to 499.999 336 ) 
00,000 or more 169 
I referenc e 91 3; 5 
Total ? 600 100.0 








V. Social Factors 


[he questionnaire asked teach to ches 

: 
the population group of the place where the 
grew up and the popul ition group of the place 


heir first 


ley were teaching t 


that 


where t 


following figures show 


is more likely to be fiction than Tact 

First Vear leads hers Pe 

eporting 

They te ch in i city of a size | 

a r than the one in which th 

erew up $9.5 
They teach in a city of the 

vroup is thre one in wl ch t] \ 

crew up A 
[hey teach in a city of a size grout 

smaller than the one in which tl 

grew up 25.9 

The data also indicated that the larger the 
city in which a classroom teache ows UJ 
the mort likely it is that he teaches na c 
munity of similar size. Of those owin rT 
in cities of 500,000 or more people, 35.0 pe 
cent were teaching their first vear in the 
same population-size group; of those growing 


up in cities of 100,000 to 499,999 populatior 


29.0 percent were teaching in a community 
in the same group. However, of those grow 
ing up in cities of 2500 to 4999. only 16 

percent were teaching in a community in this 
roup, and of those growing up in cities of 


5000 to 9999, only 15.7 percent were teac hing 
community in. this 


In a group 


Preferred Size of Community 
The 


on whether first-vear teachers were 


preceding section provide nftormation 


te icl ny 


in larger or smaller communities than those 
in which they grew up. This section is devoted 
to the size of community in which thev would 
prete to teach. 

First-vear classroom teachers prete neithe 


gest nor the smallest communities 


ows that only a negligible number prete 


to teach in an “open country or tarm are 


in communities of less than 1000 peopl 


However, it also shows that less than 1 in 15 


rs cities of 500,000 or-more peopl: 
The 

one-fourth of all of them pl 
000 to 29.999 population 


ot respondents ove! 
10 


Almost two 


largest number 


rred the 


ete 


group 
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TABLE 17.—PERCENT OF FIRST-YEAR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS LIVING IN HOME 
COMMUNITY WHILE TEACHING, 
1954-55 








Size of school system in Total Percent living 
which employed number in home 
reporting community 
1 2 3 

500,000 or more... . , 227 56.4% 
100,000- 499,999 : 546 44.7 
30,000-—99 999. . F 584 40.4 
10,000—29,999 |. . a ocr eiteemace 621 33.3 
5,000-9,999 __.. ‘ ee 367 22.1 
2,500-4,999.._ . Par 240 16.7 

All respondents. . . Re eee 2,585 36.2% 





thirds of the respondents preferred the medium 
size groups ranging from 5000 to 99,999, 

It was surprising to note that a larger pro- 
portion of the respondents preferred a smaller 
rather than a larger community to the one in 
which they were teaching. Of those reporting, 
33.4 percent preferred a smaller community 
and 21.4 percent preferred a larger one. Except 
for a few who said they had no preference 
(3.5 percent), all the others preferred the 
size of community they were in. 


Movement to Other Communities 
and States 


Movement to a community much smaller or 
much larger than the one in which the class- 
room teacher made his home sometimes brings 
loneliness and discontent, and may result 
eventually in the teacher leaving his first teach- 
ing job. Movement to a community many 
miles distant or into another state may also 
have the same results. Altho there can be no 
completely satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem, the facts on the extent of this movement 
are still worth reporting. 

First-year teachers in urban places were 
asked if they were living (while teaching) in 
what they regarded their “home community.” 
Of the 2585 persons answering the question, 
36.2 percent said Yes and 63.8 percent said 
No. Thus, for every teacher who finds his 
first job at home or within daily driving dis- 
tance of home, almost two go and live in 
another community. 

Table 17 shows that the proportion living 
in their home community decreases with the 
size of school district in which employed. In 
fact, only one-third as many employed in dis- 


tricts of 2500 to 4999 population as in 
of 500,000 or more population were | 
their home community. 

Those teaching their first year in sé 
school grades are much more like! 
living away from home than are those 
their first year in elementary-schoo! 
Altho 58.2 percent of the elementa: 
teachers were living away from home 
percent of the secondary-school teache: 
living away. 

Altho a teacher living the first yea: 
home community might be more content 
with life in general, he is not as likel) 
as interested in professional activities 
teacher who lives away from his home 
munity. Of those living in their home 
munity, 22.9 percent said they attended . 
meetings of the local education associat 
whereas, of those living away from home 
percent said they attended al] such meeti: 
Likewise, those living away from home 
more likely to belong to a local teac! 
association. 

To find out how far afield first-yea: 
ers go, those who were not living in their hon 
community while teaching were asked: How 
far is your home community from the 
munity in which you are now teaching? The 
median for the group, as shown in Table |8 
was 118 miles. Many lived close enough that 
they could easily get home over week end 
and holidays, but a significant percent of the 
respondents were a long way from home 


TABLE 18—DISTANCE FROM HOME 
COMMUNITY TO TEACHING COM. 
MUNITY, 1954-55 * 





Number Percent of 
reporting those reporting 


Distance (one way) in miles 











1 2 3 

Less than 5....... 3 0 
_., ae ‘ 108 6 
eee 193 11 
BO ix ous 176 10.8 
50 to 99..... aa 284 17 
100 to 249.... ‘ 398 4 
250 to 499...... 228 14.0 
500 to 999... .. 91 >.¢ 
1,000 or more...... F 144 8.9 

NE comms we ed 1,625 100.0 
Median distance. . . ‘ 118 miles 

* This is limited to those who reported they lived (w 


teaching) away from their “home communities.” 
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was 500 or more miles from home; 


cent were 250 or more miles from 


the 
teachers was obtained from answers 


information on movement of 


other questions: Are you teaching in 
me state, and are you teaching in the 

e where you received the greater part of 
college education? To the first of the 
ove questions, 73.8 percent responded Yes 
26.2 percent, No. The proportion teaching 
from “home states” was quite large in 
total 


ition in the last few years. Of the re- 


regions that have gained most in 


1 


pondents in the Far West, 42.2 percent were 

.aching away from their home states ; of those 
n the Northwest, 34.0 percent. 

It should also be pointed out that half again 
; many beginning teachers with five or more 
ears of college training, as teachers with less 
han four years, were teaching away from 
home states. Certainly, 
nakes it easier for first-year teachers to find 


advanced training 
bs in other states. 

In answering the second question (Are you 
teaching in the state where you received the 
greater part of your college education?), 74.7 
percent said Yes and 25.3 percent said No. 
One would expect the distribution of results 
n this question to be similar to the distribu- 
tion on the preceding question, and such was 
the case. The Far West with 33.1 percent led 
ill other regions in the proportion of first-year 
teachers trained in other states. 


Finding a Place To Live 


First-year teachers who were not living in 
their home communities while teaching were 
asked how much difficulty they encountered 
finding a place to live. Of the 1534 respond- 
ents answering the question, 62.6 percent said 
‘little or no difficulty,” 24.8 percent said “some 
lificulty,” and 12.6 percent said “‘considerable 
difficulty.” The fact that well over one-third 
have some trouble finding suitable quarters 
nore than justifies the growing tendency for 
nservice personnel to provide housing assist- 
ance to incoming teachers. 

A much larger proportion of the married 
than of the single first-year teachers have seri- 
ous problems in finding suitable living quarters. 
Of the married men responding, 23.6 percent 
reported “considerable difficulty” ; of the mar- 
ried women, 14.4 percent. Of the unmarried 


men and women, the percents reporting “‘con 
/.4 and 8.5 
finding a 


- > , ” 
siderable difficulty” were respec 


tively. Apparently, house o1 


apartment for family units presents a greate! 
problem than locating suitable room and board 
for single persons. 

Those living away from home communities 
were also asked whether anyone in the school 
system helped them find a place to live. A 
little less than one-half (45.3 


Yes and a little over one-half (54.7 percent) 


percent) said 
said No. And, of those who reported earlie: 
that they had “considerable difficulty” 


a place to live, 55.8 percent said they did not 


finding 


receive help from persons already in the school 
system. Apparently, there are many new class 
room teachers entering school systems every 
year who need but are not getting help of 
this type from co-workers. 

It also appears that inservice personnel are 


more likely to help beginning teachers looking 


for room and board than those looking for a 
] 


house or an apartment. Of those boarding and 
rooming their first year, 73.9 percent were 


helped to find suitable living accommodations. 


Adequacy of Living Arrangements 


Dissatisfaction with the place in which a 
person has to live can, and sometimes does, 
lead to the person seeking another job in a 
different location. For this reason, the same 
group—those living away from home com 
munities while teaching—were asked to report 
their 


one-half 


satisfactory living 
Almost (48.4 
“very satisfactory’; 21.2 percent said 


but not exceptional”; 18.4 percent said 


how arrangements 


were. percent) said 


““sood 
“satis 
factory”; 9.8 percent said “just fair’; and 
79 


2.2 percent said “very unsatisfactory.” It is 
apparent from combining the last two percents 
that 12 in 


school systems are living under conditions that 


100 beginning teachers in urban 
leave room for considerable improvement 


Type of Living Arrangement 
Beginning teachers are frequently thought of 
as persons who live with their parents at little 


To determine the validity of this 
describe 


only 126 


of the 1649 persons answering this question 


or no cost. 
belief, the 
living arrangement. Actually, 


teachers were asked to 


their 
said they lived with their parents or other 
relatives, and in all probability many of these 
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126 share the cost of food and housing with 
those in whose homes they live. 

The percents reporting various types of 
living arrangements (while teaching) were as 
follows: 


I live with my parents or other rela- 


Re oe curs he Pee! 
My husband (or wife) and I rent 
our own place ................ 27.1 
My husband (or wife) and I own 
(or are buying) our own place... 5.9 
I am boarding and/or rooming away 
NS aw aceigsninch dw a's 24.9 
I own or rent an apartment or house 31.7 
Some other arrangement ......... 2.6 
sé cae buns ss .. 100.0% 


Membership in Community Groups 


It has been recommended on numerous oc- 
casions that beginning teachers join and be- 
come active in at least a church, a civic or- 
ganization, and a social group of some type. 
Thru early involvement in such groups, the 
first-year teacher helps to build a better com- 
munity in which to teach, and the groups, in 
turn, help him to build a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances and give him interesting 
and useful outlets for his personal life. 

A rough measure of involvement in com- 
munity affairs was obtained by asking first- 


TABLE 19.—MEMBERSHIP OF FIRST- 
YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
CHURCHES, CIVIC CLUBS, AND SO- 
CIAL GROUPS, 1954-55 





Percent of first-year teachers who 
are members of various groups 











Classification in community where teaching 
Civic Social club 
Church club or group 
1 2 3 + 
Population of school system 
500,000 or more......... 45.9% 19.6% 46.1% 
100,000-499,999......... 48.1 23.1 46.4 
30,000-99,999........... 43.7 23.2 42.5 
10,000-29,999........... 35.1 19.3 36.1 
eee 36.6 22.7 31.5 
Rae s exe ciawvnwa 33.2 22.4 29.6 
Age 
ee 39.5 20.8 39.8 
ER A 39.9 21.0 41.2 
26-28...... dutty yvawt.é 19.1 28.9 
0 eee 42.2 18.0 41.4 
rere ey eee 47.9 29.5 40.6 
Pek bhai dine wake necks 52.5 30.0 429 
a ‘ 60.9 42.2 41.3 
All respondents........... 40.8% 21.8% 39.4% 








year teachers whether they belonged to x, percent 


groups in the community where they , ent fel 
teaching. Table 19 shows that approximars|, [Bpy the 
2 in 5 belonged to a church, | in 5 to a ciy;. Mpreat ™ 
club, and 2 in 5 to some type of social groyy fEgnto is 
The larger the school system, th ver proneous 
the percent of beginning teachers who belon» MEfession 
to a church and to a social group. No doyty egact tha 
part of this is due to the fact that a large, MBpot feel 
percent of teachers working in large commy. Qynunit) 
nities grew up in these communities: the, [social 2 
formed affiliations and attachments in c} responsi 
hood and youth which have carried over jn}, MBwith th 
adult life. Tabl 
The trend of membership in civic clubs the feeli 
size of school system is mixed, and apparently [Btors an 
size of city bears little relationship to such JBare said 
affiliations. beginnit 
Table 19 also shows that the older the firs. Hlhe pe 
year teacher is, the more likely it is that vas Sig’ 
belongs to two of the three groups; however, Mthan in 
it should be noted that the percent tends ty Jtion of 
drop off at age 26-28 and then to increase [Eby their 
sharply thereafter. It seems significant thar Marge in 
persons teaching their first year after reaching Mpities. | 
age 40, as compared with those teaching their (Bbe sero 
first year at age 22 or less, are half again 
likely to belong to a church and twice « Maple 
likely to belong to a civic club. On the other F URBs 
COM: 


hand, the older beginning teachers are litt! 
if any more likely to belong to a social grou 
In generalizing from the data present 
here, the proportion of urban teachers becon 
ing actively involved in the religious, ci 
and social life of the community during th 
first year of service is small. Fortunat 
however, it is a problem that can be solv 





thru organization and effort on the part o! rn — 
experienced staff members. Both the commu 100,00 
nity and the beginning teachers themselves yon 
would benefit from a higher percent of men “-* 
bership in all three basic groups. ae 

Social Acceptance pate: 

Additional information regarding the way J,.. 

beginning classroom teachers feel about th ad 
communities in which they are teaching thei: 26-28. 
first year was obtained by asking: How ( a 
you feel about your acceptance into the so 35-39. 
life of the community in which you teach ware 
accepted, partly accepted and partly rejected — 


ignored, or rejected? Outsid 
Altho 4 in 5 felt, without any serious res 
ervations, they were socially accepted, |2.! 


All respond 
- 
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ercent felt only partly accepted and 7.3 pet 
ent felt ignored. Only 1 in 1000 felt rejected 

the community. Thus, any idea that the 
eat majority of first-year teachers are forced 


, jsolation from community affairs is er- 


pte 
roneous. At the same time, the teaching pro- 
ession cannot overlook the significance of the 
fact that 1 in every 5 beginning teachers does 


not feel as well as he might toward the com- 
Snunity where he begins his career. Of course, 
kocial acceptance is a two-way street. Some 
responsibility for becoming accepted must rest 
vith the individual teacher. 

Table 20 shows the relationship between 
the feeling of acceptance and certain other fac- 
tors and conditions. Altho small communities 
re said to be friendlier places in which to live, 
heginning teachers do not find this to be true. 
[he percent of respondents feeling accepted 

as significantly lower in small communities 
ian in large communities. Also, the propor- 
tion of respondents feeling they were ignored 
yy their communities was over three times as 

irge in small communities as in large commu 
nities. Here again, however, the results may 
he seriously affected by the fact that a large 


proportion of those teaching in large com 


munities are living while teaching in thei: 
“home communities.” 

A yvreater feeling ot social acceptance seems 
95.1 of those 40 
vears of age and over felt accepted, and onl) 
Certainly, 


with age, and the 


to come with age; percent 


1.6 percent felt ignored. vreatel 


skill 


teacher probably does more on his own to 


social comes olde 
gain social 
The effect of living while teaching in “home 


acceptance. 


communities” is revealed clearly in 
Table 20. Of those living in their home com 


munity, 91.5 percent felt socially accepted ; 


quite 


of those not living in their home community, 
only 74.2 percent. Of those living in thei: 
home community, only 5.3 percent felt partly 


rejected and only 3.2 


percent felt ignored ; 
the corresponding percents of those living out 
side their home community were three times 
as high. 

Here again is a challenge for teachers al 
ready in service, for school district administra 
The 
proportion of first-year teachers who do not 
feel at home in the communities where they 


tors, and for local education associations 


TABLE 20.—EXTENT TO WHICH FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS FEEL THEY ARE SOCIALLY ACCEPTED IN THE 


COMMUNITiES WHERE THEY TEACH, 


1954-55 





Classification 


Population of school system 
500,000 or more 
100,000-499,999 
30,000-99,999 
10,000-29,999..... 
5,000-9,999.... 
2,500-4,999..... 


ide level 


Elementary. . 
Secondary. . 


22 or under.... 


40 or over 

# lace of residence while teaching 
In home community 
Outside home community... 


ll respondents 


Percent of first-year teachers who fee! 


Number 
responding 


Partly 
accepted, 
partly 
rejected 


Accepted Ignored Rejected 








work can be reduced if those responsible rec- 
ognize the problem and organize to do some- 
thing about it. 


Registration for Voting 


If new teachers are to fulfil an important 
citizenship responsibility to the community in 
which they teach, to the children, to fellow 
teachers, and to public education in general, 
they should register to vote in the community 
where they work. Of course, if they live in a 
different political subdivision while teaching, 
registration may be difficult and perhaps im- 
possible. On the other hand, if during the 
school year they live in the community where 
their school is located, they should register 
in that community, not in the one where they 
spend their summer vacations. 

Boards of education and school administra- 
tors in urban school systems may be surprised 
to learn that less than one-fourth their begin- 
ning teachers, on the average, are able to vote 


TABLE 21.—PERCENT OF FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS REGISTERED TO VOTE IN COMMUNITIES WHERE THEY 


TEACH, 1954-55 


in the school system’s crucial tax rate a 
elections. (See ‘Table 21.) Almost ty 
of all beginning teachers in urban sc! 
tems are not registered to vote (it 


remembered that blanks were filled 

April and May of the first year of 

and most teachers by that time had 

the new community almost one ful! 

year). Another 12.8 percent are not 

to vote, some because of age and some 

of residence, and about 3 in 1000 

certain whether they are registered 
The proportion of first-year teachers re 

tered to vote in the community where + 

teach is almost four times as high 

districts of 500,000 or more people as 

tricts of 2500 to 4999 people. Eithe: 


cities do a better job of organizing to get the 


full effect of the teacher’s vote in scho 
tions, or the effect comes from the fact ¢! 
larger proportion of teachers in large 
munities grew up in these communit 


IN URBAN 





Are you registered to vote in the community 
where you teach? 














Classification re ry ee oes 
Not reporting 
Yes No eligible Don’t know 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Population of school system 
le ee oak ald onic kee sae ae 36.7% 54.2% 8.7% 0.4 
EE a a ee ae 31.8 56.5 11.3 0.4 
TS is od 5 dn CARRE S + 6840.0 6b ened s eeee 24.9 61.6 13.3 0.2 
ED a be ile MEWS Ve GY 000 68s epe tee wuC Ces 16.8 68.0 14.7 0.5 5 
ee ee 12.5 73.9 13.3 0.3 3 
nt. 5 6.5. e Seek Oboe 40 4es 00.00 650 abe eben 9.3 77.3 13.0 0.4 
Regions* 
4 ee rer » vem hee PRR 30.0 60.0 9.0 1.0 ) 
as 6.5 eles a REM E Ris-0 om 0 ao cameos oes 22.4 63.9 13.2 0.5 
EE EIS 9 ee ee 18.5 72.0 9.2 0.3 
RE Re A ST Ae ee eee ee 20.5 66.8 12.4 0.3 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee 27.3 57.3 15.4 
NL ind ake AAA CR ek Khe An bs 60 ure ae Xe 15.1 62.3 22.6 He 
ES ths abd eeN ether Nese denis AONE Ga ee 24.0 63.5 12.2 0.3 
Age 
6 6 COA OR EEEER ECHR 0 Vk G05'6.66-544500 17.2 64.2 18.2 0.4 
hits 6 ob Canam eweehahale\eandawes cine theses 20.7 67.7 11.3 0.3 
ee a ne ee 20.8 68 .3 10.6 0.3 
PC dhtkds SAS ACLACARE NSS 0286.6 tb tel sd cde eke 24.4 69.7 5.9 
SPL 66.0 ube dined scbsicetPebded <seciccsevinostvecee 41.7 46.9 10.4 1.0 
PG ékw hee Oh dnd da een eahedwewes 00 see dene eee wees 39.0 48.0 13.0 as 
I so caine db nes een 86 %0+s cuhemeenidn ned 57.8 39.0 1.6 1.6 
Place of residence while teaching 
es 06 cu Be kadicteses en ccceeeanees 60.8 31.0 8.0 0.2 
ee CUD GEN ok noc esc cccscccscesensebe 0.3 83.7 15.6 0.4 ! 
BR SR Ee ey re oe 22.3% 64.6% 12.8% 0.3% 





* See Table 6, page 11, for states comprising each region. 
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egional distribution of voting regis- over is almost three times that at age 23 to 
ns is exceedingly interesting. It should 25. The reader should note that the percent 


ed that only 15.1 percent of the begin not eligible to vote remains significantly large 
29-31 years and 40 


og teachers in urban places in the Northwest in all age brackets except 
eligi le to vote in the districts where the. or over. 
[he low percent here can be attributed Apparently, living away from the home com 


ork 
tly to the fact that a large proportion of munity is the dominant factor in this picture. 


he classroom teachers in this region are not Less than 1 percent of those living outside 
satives of the region. Of course, the same is their home community while teaching are 
ve of the Far West, but here the percent registered to vote in the district where teach 


vistered is much higher—2+4.0. Apparently, ing. Of those living in their home community 


ny urban school districts in California, while teaching, 60.8 percent are registered to 


)rezon, Nevada, and Washington devote time vote in the school community. 
d energy to seeing that beginning teachers There is little or no need to recommend 
action based on the findings of this section. 


ulfl this responsibility. 
First-year teachers in the upper age brackets ‘The situation speaks for itself. Getting class 
re far more likely to be registered to vote room teachers registered to vote as soon as 
they are eligible is not a difficult task. More 


»n teachers in the lower age brackets. In 
school systems should work on the problem 


t, the percent of registration at age 40 or 


ity 





FEELING of mutual trust and confidence must eXist between teacher and 

administrator. Classroom teachers, as well as children, need to feel secure. 
When members of a school staff can trust the person in charge, and in turn feel 
that they are trusted, tensions resulting from feelings of insecurity are eased. 
Teachers are freed to exercise their initiative in the classroom. The principal 
is freed from the role of “overseer” and can take the more pleasant and fruitful 
part of consultant, co-planner, and friend. 

Newcomers to our group tell us that they sense this quality in our relation 
ships. It makes them feel far more comfortable in the new group, they say. On 
our part, we consciously make every effort to see that the new teacher is accepted 
by the group. While a large part of this responsibility rests on the principal, the 
classroom teacher group must do its share, also—Hunt, Dorothy. “Factors in 
Good Staff Relationships.” Bases for Effective Learning. Thirty-First Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1952. p. 53. 
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VI. Selection and Employment 


How do classroom teachers go about finding 
their first teaching jobi:? How prevalent 
have written examinations for teaching posi- 
tions become? To what extent do employers of 
teachers promise specific grade levels and sub- 
jectmatter fields, and how frequently are these 
promises kept and how frequently are they 
broken? These are some of the questions 
answered by the facts and figures set forth in 
this section of the report. 


Method of Getting First Teaching Job 


As Table 22 shows, 9 in every 10 respond- 
ents got their first teaching jobs either thru 
applying on their own or thru help given by a 
college or university placement office—pre- 
sumably, the placement office of the college or 
university where they were educated. 

Less than 2 in 100 found it necessary to 
pay a commercial employment agency for help 
in locating their first jobs; however, it should 
be noted that the smaller the district in which 
they worked, the mote likely it was that they 
got help from this source. 

Generally, the larger the school system, the 
more likely it was that the classroom teacher 
got his first job without assistance from any- 
one; the smaller the school system, the more 
likely he received help. 

Because there is a greater shortage of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, a smaller percent of 
them than of secondary-school teachers needed 
help in locating their first jobs. The percent 
of elementary-school teachers getting jobs thru 
commercial employment agencies was only one- 
third that of secondary-school teachers, and 
the proportion getting help from a college or 





university placement office was si 

‘ess for elementary- than for seconda 
teachers. Actually, 59.1 percent of the elep 
tary-school teachers got their first job , 
own personal application. The correspond ag 
percent for secondary teachers was only 484 Ps r 


Interviews Before College Graduatioy 


In an attempt to find qualified replacemey; Son 
for teachers retiring and resigning, schoo! sy. MEwith t 
tems in recent years have been sending re maxim 
sentatives to nearby colleges and universitie Rsurplu 
to interview prospective teachers in graduatiny I positio 
classes. In some instances there has been con. MBtain 0! 
siderable competition between school system. to tak 
for the available supply of graduating teachers. MB positio 

To find out how prevalent these recruitins MBtify th 
expeditions are, first-year teachers were as| has pr 
whether they had been interviewed before | ng hi 
ing college by the school system where | st te 
were presently working. Since 35.0 percent with a 
the respondents answered Yes, one ca: 
clude that the practice is widespread. teachir 

The evidence collected shows that larg To 
ban school systems practice this form of re. JB tions « 
cruiting either more frequently or more effec. J whethe 
tively than small urban school systems. Of t the po 
respondents in systems of 500,000 or n ents al 
people, 38.9 percent had been interviewed than 5 
fore leaving college by the school system examir 
which they were working; of those working in Ring jo 
systems of 2500 to 4999 people, only 28.6 p. irban 
cent. Also, a larger proportion of those earning Jin citi 
the higher salaries had been interviewed. Of Rsuch a 
those earning less than $2500, only 24.7 per- HR the cl: 
cent had been interviewed; of those earnir 100,00 


between $2500 and $3499, the percent wa JB Even i 























per ple, 
tion. | 
TABLE 22.—METHODS OF GETTING FIRST TEACHING JOB, 1954-55 people, 
teacher 
Percent of urban teachers getting first job thru to take 
Size of school system Commercial Placement agency Placement agency Personal Some In : 
employment of college or of teachers applica- other ‘ 
agency university association tion way have a 
1 : 3 4 5 6 vear to 
intende 

i os og vt ve etewe.e 23.1% 4.0% 67 .6 ' 
100,000-499,999.. 0... 2.6... 0.4% 22.9 1.1 68.9 system 
ri baaden vase o80saved ews 1.2 34.2 1.4 58.0 ut rat 

SS 2.6 40.8 1.2 49.9 

§5,000-9,999................ 2.5 48.2 2.2 41.0 61 Fto sho 
PP a5 be nce<cdnseucaene 5.5 44.1 3.8 38.2 8.4 , 
ver t 
SL AETEG A LITE PAE LOPLI 1.8% 35.4% 1.8% 54.9% candid: 
be fille 















¢8: of those earning $3500 or more, 36.1 


, 
oA 





vercent. 

It can be concluded that the large school 
jistricts—those with sufficient staffs to do such 
secruiting—and the districts paying the high- 
est beginning salaries are more likely to get 
their choice of the teaching supply that becomes 


available each year. 











Written Examinations 





Some of the largest urban school systems, 
with their higher beginning salaries and higher 
maximums for extended service, can attract a 
surplus of applicants for whatever teaching 
positions happen to be available. For years cer- 
tain of these systems have required applicants 
to take a written examination, which those in 
sositions of leadership felt helped them to iden- 
tify the best potential teachers. As yet, no one 
has provided positive proof that persons scor- 
ing high on these tests necessarily make the 
hest teachers; however, the tests do measure 
with accuracy knowledge of the subjectmatter 
to be taught, one prerequisite to effective 















teaching. 

To determine how widely such examina- 
tions are used, first-year teachers were asked 
whether they were required to take one for 
the position they held. Out of 2565 respond- 
ents answering the question only 126, fewer 
than 5 in 100, said Yes. The use of written 
examinations to determine eligibility for teach- 
ng jobs is widespread only in the largest 
urban school systems. None of the respondents 
in cities 2500 to 4999 people said they took 
such an examination. Less than | percent of 
the classroom teachers in cities of less than 
100,000 population were required to take one. 
Even in school systems of 100,000 to 499,999 
people, only 4.1 percent took such an examina- 
tion. However, in cities of 500,000 or more 
people, a large proportion of the first-year 
teachers, 39.4 percent, said they were required 
to take one. 

In all probability, only the largest cities 
have a sufficient number of applicants each 
year to make such a system workable. It is not 
intended in this section to recommend that all 
systems use or not use such an examination, 
but rather to indicate another bit of evidence 
to show the advantages the large cities have 
over the smaller ones in obtaining qualified 
candidates for classroom teaching positions to 
be filled each year. 
































Assignment to a Specific Teaching Job 


Over the years there have been claims and 
counterclaims to the effect that one important 
reason why beginning classroom teachers fail 
is that employers promise work in a specific 
school, grade level, or subject field, and then 
do not honor that promise. No one has known 
the extent to which the charge is true or false. 
Of course, the practice is bad and should be 
discouraged wherever it is found. The ques- 
tion, however, remains: How prevalent is this 
practice ? 

To find out, the Research Division asked 
first-year teachers a series of questions about 
whether or not they were promised, at the 
time they were employed, a particular school 
and grade level or subject field; if they were, 
whether they actually got that specific assign 
ment; and if they did not, whether they were 
disappointed with what they did get. 

As Tables 23 and 24 show, the majority of 
beginning teachers are assigned to a specific 
school and to a specific grade level or subject 
field at the time they are employed. Over 3 in 
5 are told the school in which they will teach, 
and almost 3 in 4 are told the grades (if em 
ployed for elementary-school work) or the sub- 
jects (if employed for secondary-school work). 

Those who said they were told the specific 
school and the specific grades or subjects they 
teach next asked: Were you 


were to were 


TABLE 23.—ASSIGNMENT OF FIRST- 
YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS TO 
SPECIFIC SCHOOLS AT TIME OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 1954-55 





Percent of first-year 
teachers in urban 
school systems 
assigned and not 


: ‘ Number assigned to a specific 
Classification reporting school at time 
of employment 
: Not 
Assigned assigned 
1 2 3 4 
Population of school system 
500,000 and over 226 4% 56 .6° 
100,000-499,999 529 54.1 45.9 
30,000-99,999 555 54.2 45.8 
10,000- 29,999 533 68.9 31.1 
5,000-9,999 255 77.3 22.7 
2,500-—4,999 93 88.2 11.8 
Grade level of teaching as- 
signment 
Elementary : 1,467 50.7 19.3 
Secondary ‘ 724 81.1 18.9 
All respondents 2,191 60.7 39 32 
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TABLE 24.—ASSIGNMENT OF FIRST- 
YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS TO 
SPECIFIC GRADES OR SUBJECTS AT 
TIME OF EMPLOYMENT, 1954-55 





Percent of first-year 
teachers in urban 
school systems 
assigned and not 
Number assigned to specific 











Classification reporting grades* or subjects* 
at time of employment 
Not 
Assigned assigned 
5 1 2 3 4 


Population of school system 





500,000 and over 226 65.5% 34.5% 

100,000-499,999 . . §37 68.3 31.7 

30,000--99 999... . 577 67.1 32.9 

10,000-—29,999 .. 619 79.5 20.5 

5,000-9,999...... . . 366 80.9 19.1 

rs 239 87.4 12.6 
Grade level of teaching as- 

signment 

Elementary... .. 1,563 68.7 3 

Secondary...... 1,001 82.4 6 
All respondents. .......... 2,564 74.1% 25.9% 





* Elementary-school teachers were asked to respond on the 
basis of grades; secondary-school teachers, on the basis of 
subjects. 





actually placed in the school to which you were 
originally assigned ? Were you given the grades 
or subjects you were promised? Of those 
promised a particular school, almost all—96.0 
percent—were actually placed in that school. 
Also of those promised specific grades or sub- 
jects, almost all—92.7 percent—were assigned 
those grades or subjects. Thus, the number 
of cases in which the beginning teacher is 
promised one thing but gets another is very 
small. The great majority of urban school 
systems honor their promises to beginning 
teachers, and the charge that they do not is 
not supported by the findings of this study. 
Actually, only 52 (out of 1303) classroom 
teachers did not get the schools they were 
promised ; only 136 (out of 1869) classroom 
teachers did not get the grades or subjects they 
were promised. So, another question arises: 
Were those who did not get what they 
thought they were getting disappointed with 
what they did get? If they were not disap- 
pointed, no damage apparently would result to 
the teacher. Of the few who did not get the 
schools they were promised, 18.0 percent were 
disappointed and 82.0 percent were not. Of 
the few who did not get the grades or subjects 


they were promised, 29.9 percent 
appointed and 70.1 percent were 
the majority of those who were chan 
not disappointed with the change. | 
that some of them may have liked th, 
assignment even better than the one 
promised. 

Going back to the total number in 
this study, it should be noted that on! 
2191 reporting teachers were disappoin: 
a broken promise in regard to an a 
to a particular school (less than on 
1 percent), and only 38 out of 2564 r 
teachers were disappointed by a broken | 
in regard to grade or subject assignment 
than 1.5 percent). Apparently, this 
serious a problem in urban school syst 
some have thought. 

Returning to Tables 23 and 24, i: 
be noted that large school systems, 
pared with small ones, are much less |i} 


make specific assignments, either to school; 
to grades and subjects, at the time class: 
teachers are employed. Also, elementary-sch 


teachers, as compared with secondar 
teachers, are not as likely to be given s 
assignments at the time they are employ) 


The Employment Area 


The facts reported in Section V show 
clearly that employers of classroom tea 
have to look beyond the boundaries 





All 
1 uch 
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school system itself to find qualified persons 
The recruitment area, geographically, extends 


not only beyond the school district but outs 


the county and even the state. Extrem: 
vincialism among boards of education in s 
ing teaching personnel is not only impract 


but impossible in the mid-1900’s. To suppor 
this contention, it is well to repeat som 


the facts reported in Section V: 


1. Almost two-thirds of the beginning t 
ers left their home communities, and 0\ 
fourth left their home states for thei: 
teaching positions. 

2. The typical classroom teacher why 
home for his first teaching assignment 
a job that is 118 miles away from his ! 
town. 

3. Over one-fourth of the beginning t 


ers were working outside the states in w! 


they received their college education. 
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VII. Problems of First-Year Teachers 


s section is devoted to a variety of topics, 

\| are related in some way to the problems 
tncsroom teachers encounter during their first 
f service. Considerable information is 


ear VU 
ven on the types of help first-year teachers 
ed and get. Facts are reported on how much 


lp beginning teachers in urban places get 
-om various sources. Information is also given 
.) such subjects as the attitude of experienced 
jassroom teachers toward beginning classroom 
.achers, the extent to which first-year teachers 
urban school systems are required to do 
ik for which they are not trained, conflicts 
, philosophy or point of view between begin- 
x classroom teachers and school administra- 
rs, and the extent to which beginning teach- 
rs feel their personal lives are restricted. 


\ 


Sources of Help 


All respondents were asked to report how 
nuch help they received from building prin- 
‘ipals, from supervisors and consultants, and 
rom fellow classroom teachers. They were 


given four possible answers for each source of 
help: “much help,” “some help,” “little help,” 
or “no help.”’ Table 25 contains the results. 
Altho 36.2 percent of the respondents said 
they received much help from building prin 
cipals, 30.5 percent reported either little help 
or no help from this source. The percents re 
porting various amounts of help from prin 
cipals did not vary widely from one size of 
system to another; however, first-year teachers 
in large school systems generally received more 
help from principals than first-year teachers in 
small school systems. There is only one sharp 
break in the trends of percents reported in the 
upper part of Table 25. This is the proportion 
of beginning teachers in school systems of 2500 
to 4999 people who reported no help from the 
building principal, a percent far higher for 
this response than is true of any other system 
size grouping. This situation can be explained, 
at least partly, by the fact that small school 
systems generally have small schools. Many 
principals of schools in systems of 2500 to 


TABLE 25—AMOUNT OF HELP RECEIVED BY FIRST-YEAR TEACHERS IN 
URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS FROM BUILDING PRINCIPALS, SUPERVISORS 
AND CONSULTANTS, AND FELLOW CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1954-55 





building principals 
§00,000 and over 
100,000-499 999 
30,000-99,999 __ 
10,000-29,999 | . 
5,000-9,999 _. . 
2,500-4,999 


\ll respondents 


supervisors and consultants 
500,000 and over 
100,000-499, 999 

30,000-—99 999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999 . 
2,500-4,999 . 


All respondents 


m fellow classroom teachers 
500,000 and over 
100,000-499 999 . 
30,000-99,999 .. . 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999.. . 
2,500-4,999..... 


All respondents 


Number 
reporting 


Percent of first-year teachers reporting 
various amounts of help 


Much help Somehelp Little help No help 


4 5 6 











* 
* 


—*t ese 


4999 people have full-time teaching duties in 
addition to responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the school, and thus have less time 
available to help beginning teachers. 
First-year teachers in large school systems, 
as compared with those in small school systems, 
get considerably more help from supervisors 
and consultants. This is substantiated by the 
fact that 31.1 percent of the respondents in 
school systems of 500,000 or more people, as 
compared with 11.8 percent of the respond- 
ents in systems of 2500 to 4999 people, re- 
ported much help from this source. Also, only 
9.2 percent of the respondents in the largest 
urban school systems, as compared with 48.7 
percent of those in the smallest urban systems, 
reported no help from supervisors and con- 
sultants. This situation can be explained by 
the fact that many small school systems cannot 
afford to employ any supervisors, while the 
large systems generally have one or more such 
persons in many major curriculum areas. 
Apparently, beginning teachers get more 
help from fellow classroom teachers than from 
either building principals or supervisors. It is 
interesting to note that over one-half the re- 


TABLE 26—AMOUNTS OF CERTAIN TYPES OF HELP NEEDED AND RECEIVE! 
BY FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1954-5; 


spondents reported much help fro: 
teachers, while only 2.3 percent re; 


help from this source. 


Types of Help Needed and Receive, 


A brief overview of the literatur: 
tation programs for beginning classroo: 
ers revealed several types of help wi 
experts say large numbers of beginni: 
ers need. Nine of the commonly recom 
types of help are set forth in colum: 
Table 26. While the list is not complete 
types listed can be made available. 

For each type of help, respondents y 
asked to check one of four items 
“little,” “some,” or ‘“much”—to indicate | 
much they needed during their first yea; 
service. They were also asked to check on 
the same four items to indicate how muc! 
of each type they received. Table 26, w} 
incidentally is one of the most significant in 
report, shows the distribution of responses 


percents. To make the data easier to int 

totals are shown for no help and little 
needed, (and received) and for some and n 
help needed (and received). 





Percent of first-year teachers reporting 
various amounts of help needed 








Type of help 


Percent of first-year teachers reporting 
various amounts of help received 


None Little Some Much None Little Some Much 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
9.8% 23.2% 45.6% 21.4% Understanding the goals of the school 10.0% 24.8% 41.1% ' 
—_ cot baanmnpeneret tnsipaaliaanmighedetinbeed —_ . nhs. 
33 0% 67.0% 34.8% 65.2% 
19.6 34.2 35.8 10.4 Developing better personal qualities 41.6 27.6 22.3 g 
—————————=— yy 6g teacher—voice, poise, emo- ‘ — ~ 
53.8 46.2 tional control, etc. 69.2 30.8 
11.0 21.4 40.2 27.4 Understanding and using special 23.1 30.8 30.5 
soerenagane Sag ion —~ school services—standardized test > ae ean 
32.4 67.6 results, health, remedial reading, 53.9 46.1 
psychologists, etc. 
6.8 19.2 37.9 36.1 Keeping and making out official 9.9 24.0 35.9 iT 
. ——— <—_  —_— —~ _ records and reports — ’ —_" + ; 
26.0 74.0 33.9 66.1 
18.9 28.1 34.7 18.3 Understanding and using courses of 31.4 32.6 25.9 
. - —F$ — ~ study and curriculum guides — et Som 
47.0 53.0 64.0 36.0 
21.8 30.0 32.8 15.4 Making effective use of community 41.1 31.0 20.5 { 
— ee | nnenenmy ——~ ~—s— resources 7 - eS 
51.8 48.2 72.1 27.9 
14.8 28.4 35.5 21.3 Handling disciplinary problems 20.7 31.8 30.5 
43.2 56.8 52.5 47.5 
16.5 22.3 35.4 25.8 Planning fer and working with gifted 39.9 33.3 21.0 8 
LL Ls 6 Og EES Sues i ——— © _ 
38.8 61.2 73.2 26.8 
34.4 26.2 26.9 12.5 Getting acquainted with the com- 36.0 26.5 24.4 
AK a? «6 ee See — pe “No 
60.6 39.4 62.5 7.5 
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The respo 
fering to beginning teachers all the nine 
ves of help listed, altho, as the left side of 
t» table shows, there is need for 
ome types than for others. For instance, 36.1 
ercent of the they 
eeded much help in keeping and making out 
ficial records and reports; a total of 74.0 
ercent needed either some or much help in 
his area. On the other hand, only 10.4 percent 
the first-year teachers felt they needed much 





greater 






respondents indicated 











elp in developing better personal qualities as 
eachers; less than one-half felt they needed 
ither some or much help in this area. 

Over one-fourth of all reporting teachers 
aid they needed much help in understanding 








nd using special school services; over two- 
hirds said they needed either some or much 
ielp along this line. Help in this area covers 
4 wide variety of problems such as how to 
order films and filmstrips from the school 
system’s audio-visual center, how to obtain 
and use the results of standardized tests, what 
procedures to follow in referring pupils to the 
health clinic, and how to go about getting sets 













of supplementary readers. 

A little over one-fourth of the respondents 
also reported they needed much help in plan- 
ning for and working with gifted and retarded 
pupils. A total of 61.2 percent checked either 
“some” or “much” help needed in this area. 








If they are not already doing so, most school 
systems would do well to offer considerable 
help of the above three types to all classroom 
teachers just beginning their careers. 

The data on help needed were tabulated and 
analyzed separately by size of school system, 
by grade level, by amount of college educa- 
tion of the teacher, and by how recently this 
college education was received. A number of 
interesting and significant relationships were 
immediately apparent. 

For instance, the larger the amount of col- 
lege education the teacher had, the less likely 
he needed help in understanding the goals of 
the school. The proportions reporting much 
help of this type needed were 28.1 percent of 
those with less than four years of college, 21.1 
percent of those with four years, and 18.7 
percent of those with five or more years. 

The problem of understanding and using 
special school services was far more serious in 
large urban school systems than in small ones. 
Half again as many teachers in the largest 
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systems, as in the smallest systems, said they 
needed much help of this type. This situation, 
of course, is understandable; the large school 
systems offer not only a greater number and 
larger variety of such services, but the process 
of using them involves more red tape and 
more complicated procedures. 

The problem of keeping and making out 


official 


serious 


records and reports was a far more 


one for beginning teachers in large 
school systems than for beginning teachers in 
small school systems, for teachers with little 
college training than for those with much 
college training, for those who received thei: 
college training several vears ago than for 
those who received it recently. For example, 
45.6 percent of the respondents in school sys 
tems of 500,000 or more people, as compared 
with only 26.8 percent of those in systems of 
2500 to 4999 people, reported they 


much help in connection with keeping and mak 
git | 


needed 


ing out records and reports. 

A marked relationship was also noted be 
tween the size of the school system and the 
amount of help beginning teachers needed with 
problems of pupil discipline. First-year teachers 
in large school systems needed much more help 
than first-year teachers in small school systems. 
Of the respondents in systems of 500,000 o1 
27.2 they 


rae ie # needed 
much help with discipline; the corresponding 


more people, percent said 
percent for respondents in systems of 2500 to 
4999 people was 15.5. It was also noted that 
teachers who went to school recently needed 
far less help with discipline than teachers who 
went to school 8 to 10 years ago. 

The discussion up to this point has been 
confined to the figures reported on the left side 
of Table 26, which deals only with amounts 
of help needed. Moving to the right side of 
the table, to the figures on the amounts of help 
received (columns 6 thru 9), one can see that 
the majority of first-year teachers are getting 
either some or much help in connection with at 
least two problems: understanding the goals of 
the school and keeping and making out official 
records and reports. On the other hand, only 
26.8 percent are getting some or much help in 
planning and working with gifted and retarded 
pupils, and only 27.9 percent are getting some 
or much help in making effective use of com 
munity resources. 

There is still another way 
data contained in Table 26. By comparing 


to analyze the 











each column on the left with the correspond- 
ing column on the right, a rough measure of 
the deficiencies of certain types of help can be 
obtained. For example, 27.4 percent of the 
respondents needed much help in understand- 
ing and using special school services, but only 
15.6 percent said they received much help. 
Over two-thirds said they needed either some 
or much help along this line, but over one-half 
said they received little or none. 

Almost five times as many needed much help 
in connection with planning and working with 
gifted and retarded pupils as got much help, 
and over twice as many needed some or much 
help as got some or much help. There is no 
question but that school systems need to do 
more for beginning teachers in this area. 

Comparing the “some” and “much’’ totals 
on the two sides of the table, it is apparent 
that help given comes fairly close to equaling 
help needed, at least as far as total amounts 
are concerned, in at least two areas: under- 
standing the goals of the school and getting 
acquainted with the community and its people. 
On the other hand, first-year classroom teach- 
ers need more help than they are getting in 
all the other areas listed. 


Attitude of Fellow Teachers 


To determine the extent to which young 
beginning teachers are welcomed into the 
ranks of the older and more experienced 
teachers, respondents were asked: When you 
first started to work, what was the general 
attitude of most of the other classroom teach- 
ers in your building toward you? A choice of 
three answers was given: “friendly,” “‘in- 
different,” or “unfriendly.” 

Of the 2586 beginning teachers who an- 
swered the question, almost 9 in 10 (89.0 
percent) said “friendly,” approximately 1 in 
10 (10.3 percent) said “indifferent,” and less 
than 1 in 100 (0.7 percent) said “unfriendly.” 

Apparently, in the great majority of schools, 
there is no serious problem of morale which 
tends to separate the “old-timers” on the staff 
from the newcomers. The number reporting 
they encountered an “unfriendly” attitude was 
so small that it is of doubtful statistical sig- 
nificance. On the other hand, however, school 
administrators and experienced classroom 
teachers may well show concern over the pro- 
portion who felt they encountered an indif- 





ferent attitude on the part of r 
members. 

Strangely enough, beginning 
small school systems encountered 
same amount of indifference and 
ness as beginning teachers in large s 
tems, but a significantly larger pro; 
the respondents working in seconda: 
than of those working in elementary 
reported indifferent and unfriend]) 


Teaching in Unlicensed Fields 


One very real and serious source of 
to beginning classroom teachers, and { 
matter to experienced teachers as wel! 
ing to teach grades or subjects they ar 
trained nor licensed to teach. Until these ¢ 
were collected, however, little or no 
information was available on the extent of : 
problem. 

According to the answers on the qui 
naires, 87.0 percent of beginning teacher 
urban school systems teach no grades or s 
jects they are not licensed to teach. Therefo: 
being required to teach outside the field 
training is not a problem of any consequer 
to approximately 7 in every 8 beginning t 
ers in urban places. 

The seriousness of the problem to 
maining 13.0 percent of first-year tea 
varies according to the proportion of their t 
teaching time they spend in unlicensed gra 
and subjects. The picture for this 
as follows: 


the r 


} 


Proportion of total teach- Per 
ing time spent in unlicensed total tea 
grades or subjects reportin 
Some but less than 
20 percent ; 4.4° 
From 20 to 39 percent 2.0 
From 40 to 59 percent 1.8 
From 60 to 79 percent 0.8 
From 80 to 99 percent 0.6 
100 percent ealerus 3.4 
Total aa 13.0' 


Only about 1 in 20 beginning teachers wa 
found to be spending as much as one-half }'s 
teaching time in unlicensed grades or subjects 
High-school teachers are more likely to | 


teaching out of their fields of preparation ¢! 


are elementary-school teachers. The percent 
reporting they did mo teaching outside license: 
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Conflicting Philosophies 





serious 





problem that can cause 


\; ther 


ouble for the beginning classroom teacher is 






between his educational philosophy 
od that of his school principal. A serious 


ference between them in regard to what 


nflict 







irposes of education are, in regard to how 








what to teach, or in regard to how to 
manage children, can lead to the downfall of 






young teacher. 
Some conflict of this type might well be 
expected. In the first place, the new teacher 
- fresh from college, imbued with the latest 
leas and ideals, whereas the principal may 
have formed his basic beliefs at a time when 
theorists 










were 





educational philosophers and 
Jlowing a different line. Also, the principal 
sually has several years of work behind him, 
ind these years have taught him from prac 
tical experience many things the young teache 







uld never learn vicariously. 

To find out more about difficulties of this 
type, the Research Division asked first-year 
teachers whether they had encountered any 
conflict between the ideas and philosophy they 
had formed while in college and the ideas and 
philosophy of their school principals. 

\ little over one-half the beginning teachers 
51.5 percent) said they had encountered no 
onflict, 39.3 percent said there had been some 
conflict but nothing of a serious nature, and 
6.0 percent said there had been serious con- 
fict. An additional 3.2 percent replied “don’t 






















know.” 

It would appear from these data that at 
least 9 out of 10 classroom teachers in urban 
school systems do not encounter during their 
irst year of service any serious problems of 
this type. This proportion is surprisingly high 
onsidering the changes in educational thought 
that have taken place in the last 30 to 40 years. 

As for the 6.0 percent who said they en- 
ountered serious conflicts in philosophies, 
school people will never agree on every new 
or old idea in education. There is no good 
reason why we should agree on everything, for 













we tend to grow thru our differences as well 





s thru our agreements. In the great majority 





t cases school people, thru reason and mutual 





respect for one another, are arriving at satis 
tactory working agreements. 
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One rather significant, tho not entirely un 
expected, relationship was observed in these 
data of conflicting philosophies. The more col- 
lege education the beginning classroom teacher 
had, the more likely it was that his ideas con 
flicted with those of his school principal. While 
the differences between the responses of teach 
ers with little and much college training were 
not large, they were large enough to indicate 
that amount of college training has some effect 
on philosophical differences. 


Restrictions on Personal Life 


Years ago public-school teachers were ex 
pected to conduct themselves in a manner that 
would set the best possible example for every 
one in the community. Anything approaching 
normal or average behavior was frowned upon. 
Smoking, dancing, having dates, and other 
forms of “reckless” activity were considered 
sinful and thus were strictly taboo. Standards 
of behavior were so rigid that children, per 
haps with some justification, wondered if 
teachers were human. 

Intolerance and lack of understanding led 
many young teachers in years gone by to give 
up teaching, and it was felt that some informa- 
tion of this type should be collected in this 
study in order to show progress thru the years. 

From all appearances, times have changed 
for young classroom teachers. Just a little less 
than two-thirds of the respondents said their 
personal lives were not restricted in any way 
a little less than one-third said their lives were 
restricted but not seriously. Only 2.2 percent 


TABLE 27.—EXTENT TO WHICH FIRST- 
YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN UR- 
BAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS FEEL THEIR 
PERSONAL LIVES ARE RESTRICTED, 
1954-55 





Percent of first-year teachers reporting 
various degrees to which their 
personal lives are restricted 
Size of school 











system Not Restricted 
restricted but not Seriously Don't 
inany way seriously restricted know 
1 2 3 4 5 
500,000 or over 77 .9¢ 21.3% 0.4! 0.4% 
100,000 to 499,999 734 275.5 07 0 4 
30,000 to 99.999 60.1 31 3 0.9 By 
10,000 to 29,999 62.3 40 > ¢ as 
5 000 to 0.9900 54 7 30 5 3 ? 
?, 500 to 4,999 460.7 45.0 1 1 
All respondent 64.3% 32.3 1 
Number reporting 1.655 830 6 











reported serious restrictions on their personal 
lives. See Table 27. 

The pattern of responses by size of school 
system indicates quite clearly that many young 
teachers in small school systems still have to 
exercise considerable caution in their personal 





those living in their home city, on], 
felt their personal lives were restricted 
ously; of those living away from | \ 
3.1 percent. f the 
Analyzing the returns by sex a: ginning 
status, it was found that single men, ; hin 





of Macmillan Co.) 





ee 
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lives, but that the great majority of teachers in any other group, felt their personal .. ful or 
large cities can live like average people. restricted in some way. Forty-six percen; ,:qgthey Pl! 
Worth noting is the fact that 17 times as_ this group reported “restricted but fit 
many teachers in school systems containing ously,” and 3.5 percent reported “sey) VIII se 
2500 to 4999 people, as in systems containing — restricted.” The corresponding percents §,.,qton of 
500,000 or more people, reported serious re- married men were 35.7 and 2.4. Unn ceding | 
strictions on their personal lives; over twice as women felt more restricted than ma on the 
many reported some restrictions. women. The percents reporting “restricted }.fqmsocial § 
Considerable difference was also noted be- not seriously” and “seriously restricted’ y | on 
tween those who were living in their “home 31.0 and 2.1 for single women and 26.4 they re 
communities” and those who were not. Of 1.4 for married women. Is up 
teacher 

ive 

Phe 

e que 

yu lik 

sked ti 

HE TEACHER who is new to the school or school system needs information eat Hi 
concerning such matters as the marking and examination procedures, how ered 

pupils are classified, how to secure supplies and equipment, how attendance and lon’t | 

other reports are made, whether corporal punishment of pupils is permitted Fewe 

when and where faculty meetings are held, the regulations concerning disability less that 

leave for teachers, school hours and intermissions, and whom to see for this and compris 

that. These matters are too important to be left to chance learning; and when definite 

they are left to such learning, they will frequently not be learned at all, or wil! teachers 

be learned only after much travail. Moreover, much of such learning is often unless t 

accompanied by prejudice or rancor, as witness the following dialogue between find tea 

a new teacher and an old one: On t 

New Teacher: “How does a teacher get supplies in this place?” ked te 

Old Teacher: “We have a deuce of a system. More red tape than you ever would. 

saw. I’ve been here five years and .. .” iching 

New Teacher: “I’m sorry that I didn’t accept the other offer which I had.” ae 

devon 

—Reeder, Ward G. The Fundamentals of Public School Administration. Third Alm 

edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. p. 133-34. (Quoted with permission indicate 
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VIII. Decisions at 


\ few questions were included at the end 
the questionnaire to find out whether be 
aing classroom teachers liked or disliked 
iching, W hether they felt they were success 


| or unsuccessful as teachers, and whether 


y planned to go on in this work or give it up 


ad find something else to do. Thus, Section 
Il] serves as a fitting climax for the presenta 
on of data collected in this study. The pre 
ceding sections have reported facts and figures 
on the personal, professional, financial, and 
social status of beginning classroom teachers, 
nd on the problems they face and the help 
they receive in dealing with them. All this 
ijds up to a decision on the part of the young 


reacher—a decision to go on with teaching o1 
sive it up and try something else. 


Reaction to Teaching 


The first question in this final section of 
the questionnaire was simple and direct: Do 
you like teaching? First-year teachers were 
asked to indicate whether they liked it more, 
shout the same, or less than they thought they 
would, or if they were not certain to check 
lon’t know.” 

Fewer than 1 in 10 said they liked teaching 
less than they thought they would. This group, 
comprising 9.0 percent of the total, can be 
definitely identified as a disappointed group— 
teachers who will leave the profession soon 
unless they are given considerable help or they 
find teaching positions more to their liking. 

On the other hand, 41.5 percent said they 
liked teaching more than they thought they 
would. Apparently, this group is pleased with 
teaching and will likely stay in the profession 
barring developments and conditions that are 
beyond their control. 

Almost one-half the group, 47.9 percent, 
indicated they found teaching just about the 
same as they expected. Of course, anyone in 
this group could have liked or disliked teach- 
ing, but at least they were not disappointed. 
In all probability, most of this group expected 
to like it, else they would have chosen an- 
other field. 

The facts collected seem to justify the con- 
‘lusion that the great majority of people who 
choose teaching as a career are not disappointed 
with #, at least not in their first year of service. 


End of First Year 


A detailed analysis ot these data vielded a 


number of significant facts: 


secondat V-S¢ hool 


1. A 


teachers than of elementary-school teachers are 


larger percent of 
disappointed with teaching during the first 
year of service. 

Up to 
teacher is when he begins to teach, the more 
likely it is that he likes it. After age 40 the 
likelihood of finding teaching satisfying the 
first year decreases sharply. 


a certain point, the older the 


3. A serious conflict in philosophy or point 
of view between the beginning teacher and 
his principal greatly increases the possibility 
that the new teacher will be disappointed with 
Of they had en 
countered no conflict in philosophy, only 5.6 
they liked 
would. Of 


conflict in 


teaching. those who said 


they found teaching 


thought they 


percent said 


less than they those 
who _ had 
philosophy, four times as large a proportion 
(23.4 percent) said they liked teaching 
than they thought they would. 

4. Generally, the smaller the school district 
in which the teacher starts working, the greate1 
the likelihood that the new teacher will like 
teaching more than he thought he would. In 
school districts of 500,000 or 
only 32.2 percent of the respondents said they 
liked teaching more than they thought they 
would; in school districts of 5000 to 9999 
people, this percent was 47.4. The one excep 
tion to the general trend was in the smallest 


encountered a_ serious 


less 


more people, 


district-size classification. In school systems 
of 2500 to 4999 people, only 37.6 percent of 
the respondents said they liked teaching more 
than they thought they would. 

5. Both single men and single women found 
teaching less to their liking than did married 
men or married women. Of the four groups, 
married men expressed the most satisfaction 
and the least disappointment with teaching in 
the first year. Strangely enough, this is the 
group that probably has the greatest difficulty 
trying to make ends meet on a classroom 
teacher’s salary. 


Preference for Another Field 


A second question designed to get first-year 
teachers’ reactions to teaching was asked: Do 
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you think you would like some other field of 
work better? Altho 3 in 10 indicated they did 
not know or were uncertain, almost five times 
as many answered No as answered Yes. 

The percent indicating they ‘thought they 
would like some other field of work better than 
teaching was significantly higher (a) for 
secondary-school teachers than for elementary- 
school teachers, (b) for the younger teachers 
than for the older teachers, (c) for those with 
much college education than for those with 
little college education, and (d) for those with 
the low salaries than for those with the high 
salaries. More men than women and more 
single men than married men said they thought 
they would like some other field of work better 
than teaching. It should be noted that 18.6 
percent, or almost 1 in 5, of the single men 
said they would prefer another field. 


TABLE 28.—PERCENT OF BEGINNING 
TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS WHO THOUGHT THEY WOULD 
PREFER SOME OTHER FIELD OF 
WORK TO TEACHING, 1954-55 





Total Percent who 








Classification report- preferred 
ing another field 
1 2 3 

Population of school system 

| 229 10.9% 

100,000-499,999............ 544 11.4 

30,000-99,999........... > 587 11.2 

10,000-29,999 ale Get ee P 623 12.5 

5,000-9,999......... eaves’ 368 12.8 

2,500-4,999.......... kt ‘ 240 13.7 
Grade level 

Elementary .. id bs ee aie ae 1,580 9.5 

Secondary 1,011 15.9 
Age 

22 or under in tineal 797 11.2 

23-25 « Bae 12.2 

26-28..... ‘ * 305 17.7 

29-31..... 155 9.7 

Se a 00a pees 96 9.4 

Cs Haid i “- ‘ “on 98 8.2 

eS ‘ 64 9.4 
Sex and marital status 

Single men........... pf lle 290 18.6 

Married men............ ver 423 13.7 

EE rs on ae 10.6 

Married women......... ‘ 669 10.8 
College education 

Less than 4 years............. 153 10.5 

4 but less than 5 years.......... 1,988 11.3 

5 or more years. ..... ee 444 15.3 
Annual salary rate 

Less than $2,000... . ne ethene 38 21.1 

$2,000-$2,999.._.. stad Svaces 689 12.5 

$3,000 or more. ... Ser aes 1,859 11.7 
All respondents. ........ rept Fah 12.0% 





Table 28 shows the percent ot 


various categories answering Yes | 
tion. 


Plans for Teaching a Second Yea, 


After finding out whether begin: 
ers liked or disliked teaching and w! 
thought they would or would not 
other field of work better, both of w 
some indication of whether they 
in or leave the profession, the ve: 
question was asked: Are you planni: 
next year? Respondents were asked 
a definite yes or no or to indicate 
probably would or probably would 

Table 29 contains the results clas 
eral ways. The percents reporting 
probably yes and the percents reportit 
probably no are totaled separately in « 
reveal a clear comparison between the 1 
who will likely stay and the number 
likely leave after one year of service 

As for the over-all results, 83.6 perc: 
they were definitely planning to teach ¢! 
vear, and 6.6 percent said they probably w 
Thus, 9 in 10 teachers in urban school : 
are probably surviving the trials and 
tions of the first year of teaching. 

On the other hand, at least 8 in 100 i: 
school systems are almost certain t 
teaching after the first year, and 10 
might be a better estimate. 

Is such a loss between the first and 


year of teaching in urban school systems t 


high? Does this constitute a major p: 
for the teaching profession? Altho 
answers to such questions would have 
based on a study of reasons why these t 
quit so soon, some reasons are obvious. 
One must remember that the majority 
these classroom teachers are women. Of 
women 64.1 percent are single, widow 
divorced, and most of them are young. \I 
are likely prospects for a marriage that w 


> - 


take them out of school work. The 35.9 | 


cent of the women who are already mai 
when they begin teaching are almost 
child-bearing age. Undoubtedly, marria 
having children account for a major port 


the 10-percent probable loss between th: 
and second year. In this connection, it s 


be noted that 14.8 percent of the mar: 
women are definitely planning not to teach! 
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a much larger proportion than liking for 


year, 
other sex-marital status group. 
significant relationships shown in 


29 are also worth mentioning. First, this 
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LUC 


more e 
Oth to teach, the 
work 


generally speaking, the larger the school college degree 
em, the more likely it is that the teacher as those wi 
to teach another vear. Earlier tables in the beginning 


cate that the reverse is true as far as a_ the tea 


} 
eT 


TABLE 29..—PERCENT OF FIRST-YEAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS PLANNING TO TEACH, AND NOT TO TEACH, A SECOND 
YEAR, 1954-55 





. Percent planning to teach Percent not planning t 
Classification in 1955-56 teach in 1955-56 
Definitely Probably Tota Definitely Probably 


2 3 4 5 6 


ation of school s 
500,000 or over 
00,000-499 ,999 
30,000-99,999 
10,000-29,999 

5 000-9,999 
2,500-4,999 


x and marital statu 
Single men 
Married men 
Single women 


Married women 


e degrees 
No degree. . 
jegree.. 


or more degre 


level 

nder $2,500 
$2,500-$3,499 
$3,500 or more 


respondents 








IX. Summary 


The final section of this report on classroom 
teachers in urban school systems in their first 
year of service consists of a brief summary 
of the findings; much of this in the form of 
a picture of the typical beginning teacher and 
a few suggestions as to what can and should 
be done about certain problems revealed by the 
study. 


Beginning teachers as persons—The typical 
beginning teacher in urban school systems 
starts his or her teaching career somewhere 
between the ages of 23 and 25. The median 
age as of September 1 of the first year of 
teaching is 23 years, 9 months. Because the 
teacher is almost three times as likely to be a 
female as a male, the pronoun she instead of 
he is used thruout this description. Unlike con- 
ditions prevailing several decades ago, the 
chances of a person under 20 years of age 
teaching her first year in urban schools are 
about 1 in 1000. 

As the proportion of men among beginning 
teachers is significantly higher than it is among 
all teachers, it can be concluded that men tend 
to leave teaching at an earlier age than women 
or that more men are going into teaching 
today. Men constitute 47.1 percent of the be- 
ginning secondary-school teachers but only 15.6 
percent of the beginning elementary-school 
teachers. And, the smaller the school system, 
the larger the percent of beginning classroom 
teachers who are men. 

Altho the majority of women first-year 
teachers are single, a large percent of them 
(35.9) are married. Among the men, almost 
3 in 5 are married when they begin teaching. 
In fact, the chances are 2 in 5 that the male 
beginning teacher is not only married but has 
at least one child; the chances are 1 in 5 that 
he has two or more children. Thus, a sizable 
proportion of all beginning teachers in urban 
places already have a heavy burden of respon- 
sibility at the time they begin to work. An 
adequate beginning salary for classroom teach- 
ers may be even more important than it has 
seemed heretofore. 


Beginning teachers as professionals—The 
typical beginning teacher in urban school sys- 
tems has spent four years in college and has 
earned at least a bachelor’s degree. If she starts 


teaching in the secondary-school 

chances are | in 8 that she holds a 
degree when she takes her first teac! 
It is likely, too, that she has more « 
when she begins teaching than the 
experienced teacher now has who wor! 
classroom across the hall from her. 

Three-fourths of the beginning t 
urban school systems start teaching 
year after they finish college, but ¢! 
one-fourth remain out of teaching f; 
to several years. Actually, 1 in 8 does : 
teaching until she has been out of 
least three years. Marriage, having c! 
and military service are the major reaso: 
the time lag between college graduatio: 
going to work. 

School systems that contain nursery) 
and child care centers of sufficient quant: 
and quality to meet the need will undoubt 
have less trouble recruiting somewhat 
proportions of the college graduates. Fy; 
and individual assistance in locating ade 
facilities for the care of young childre: 
teachers might be a deciding factor 
young mother’s decision to accept a teac! 
job. School administrators and boards of « 
cation would profit from an increased in 
ment of time and energy in trying to 
solutions to problems of retaining teachers w 
marry and have children. 

In 8 or 9 cases out of 10 the beg 


teacher in urban schools joins a local and sta: 


education association her first year; in 6 « 
in 10 she also joins the National Educat 
Association. However, it is unlikely that s 
knows much about this last organization 
time she joins. Serious attempts to get teach 
acquainted with professional organizations 
fore they finish college would yield divider 
to professional groups at all three levels. 
Even tho the typical beginning teacher 


urban school systems has just finished colleg: 


the chances are better than 1 in 3 that she w 


go back to school the summer following }: 


first year of teaching. Such a situation indi 
a high degree of interest in professional! 
vancement. 


Financial status—Extremely attractive sta" 


ing salaries—salaries comparable to those n 
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re not to be found in public education. 


ypical first-year teacher in urban school 


; in 1954-55 earned a total of $3235, o1 
me 


il 


$969.58 per month if figured on a 12-mon 
Fewer than 1 in 100 starts working for 
h as $4500 per year. 


ral 


ndary schools was paid substantially more 


years ago a beginning teacher in 


a beginning teacher in elementary schools; 


] 


because of the trend toward single 


scales, this is no longer the case. The 


teacher in  secondary-school 
at 
typical urban teacher 
The gap 


ries in large and smal 


urban 


les now starts only 3.3 more 


the 


percent 
in elementary 
between starting 
] school 


becoming narrower. The 


grades. 
systems IS 
median starting 
in school systems of 500,000 or more 
ple is now only 6.6 percent higher than the 
dian starting salary in school systems of 
00 to 4999 people. 


If the beginning teacher I 


in urban schools 

tavs in her job a second year, she will earn 

$3431, or $196 more than she was paid the 

first year. Fewer than 1 in 20 receives as much 

;a $500 increase for the second year of teach- 
g; for 1 in 5 the increase for the year is less 
n $100. 


\t such prevailing salary ra 


te 


*s, It Is not sur- 
sing that the typical beginning teacher finds 
e has only $191 on hand when the school 
ir ends. Actually, over one-third the begin- 
ng teachers end the year with no money on 
hand, and of this group almost 2 in 3 are in 
lebt. The typical married man serving his first 
ear in teaching finds himself in a considerably 
worse position. Over two-thirds of this group 
have no money on hand at the close of the 
ear, and almost one-half of all of them are in 


In spite of their difficult financial position 
t the end of the year, over one-third of the 
eginning teachers in urban school systems are 
planning to go to summer school that summer. 


Social factors—The majority of first-year 
classroom teachers prefer working in a medium 
sized city—a city ranging from 5000 to under 
100,000 population. The one most popular 
size of city in which to teach, according to 
beginning teachers, has between 10,000 and 
30,000 people. Not many urban teachers ex- 
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press a preference for either the ver 


the very large cities. 
Many 


communities 


voung people who leave their hor 


for their first teaching jobs en 
counter some difficulty finding a suitable pl 

if those already in the schoo 
J 


to live. Howey er. 


} 
) this 


system wish to help in connection wi 
tl ld do to 


problem, tl well 
first on incoming teachers who 


ley wou concentrat 


are m 


especially married men. Finding suitable 
and apartments for married teachers 


}] 


r suitable 


of a problem than finding 
board for single teachers. 
Contrary 


typical 


to what some people 


be; ling teacher does al 


relatives 
S 


her parents or other 


cost to her. Only 7. percent 


} ] 
teachers in in school systems ! 


living ngement. 


arra 


In only cases in e does the beg nit 
teacher, during her first vear of service, belor 


to a church and to some type of social club o1 


group in the community where she tea 
only 1 case in 5 does she belong to any type 


+} 


It can be concluded that 


civic club. en 
jority of urban teachers are not very active 
the community’s social and civic affairs dur 
their first year. Well-planned and organi 


attempts by experienced staff members 


Tr. 
new teachers involved in such activities would 
to the beginning teachers 


he 


munity. Here is a field for local teachers as 


yield dividends 
the profession as a whole, and to t 
ciation work that is potentially fruitful 

By the end of the first year of teaching serv 
ice, three-fourths of the beginning teachers 
who are eligible to vote in the communities 
where they teach are not registered to vote in 
9 10 of 


2500 


these communities. In fact, almost 9 in 


these teachers in school systems of to 
4999 people, who are eligible to vote, cannot 
vote because they are not registered to vote. 
This, too, presents a challenge to experienced 
personnel which can and should be met. 


—In this d i\ 


of great teacher scarcity, very few beginning 


Finding the first teaching job 


teachers find it necessary to pay a commercial 
employment agency for help in finding a job. 
Over one-half of them get their first job on 


their own, and over one-third are placed by 


the college or university where they received 
their education. 
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In 1 case out of 3, the beginning teacher is 
interviewed by the employing school system 
while she is still in college. The evidence indi- 
cates that the big school systems get the jump 
on the small ones by going to the teacher 
education institutions and interviewing seniors 
before they actually graduate. Of course, only 
the larger school systems have sufficient per- 
sonnel on their administrative staffs to do the 
necessary traveling and interviewing. The 
small school systems, however, might well con- 
sider the possibility of having outstanding 
classroom teachers do such work at night and 
over week ends, and of paying them to cover 
the extra time. 

Only if she is going to work in a school sys- 
tem of 500,000 or more people is the beginning 
teacher likely to have to take a written exami- 
nation for a teaching job. If she is going to 
work in a school system containing fewer than 
100,000 people, the chances are less than 1 in 
100 that she will have to take an examination. 

In the majority of cases the first-year teacher 
in urban schools is assigned to a specific school 
and to specific grades or subjects at the time 
she is employed. And, contrary to what some 
have contended, superintendents and_school- 
boards almost invariably keep the promises 
they make to new teachers in regard to school, 
grade, and subject assignments. Only 4 in 1000 
said they had been disappointed by a broken 
promise in regard to placement in a particular 
school; fewer than 15 in 1000 said they had 
heen disappointed by a broken promise in 
regard to grade or subject assignment. 

Beginning classroom teachers are an ex- 
tremely mobile group of people. Almost 2 in 
3 left their home communities for their first 
teaching jobs, and over 1 in 4 left their home 
states; over 1 in 4 are not teaching in the 
state where they received their college educa- 
tion. 


Help needed and received—The typical be- 
ginning teacher gets more help from fellow 
classroom teachers than from anyone else. 

The majority of beginning teachers need 
either some or considerable help with such 
problems as keeping and making out official 
records and reports, understanding and using 
the specialized services of the schools, under- 
standing the goals of the school, planning for 
and working with gifted and retarded pupils, 
handling disciplinary problems, and under- 





standing and using courses of study 

riculum guides. As for types of help 
the majority reported some or conside: 
with two problems: keeping and n 

official records and reports, and und: 
the goals of the school. 

The differences between the amount 
needed and the amount of help rece; 
quite large for such tasks as developi: 
personal qualities as a teacher, und 
and using specialized school ser\ 
and making out official records 
understanding and using courses of 
curriculum guides, making effectiv: 
community resources, and plannin; 
working with gifted and _ retarded 
Those responsible for planning and 
ing preservice and inservice education 
ties for classroom teachers should ex; 
intensify their efforts in these areas 

Apparently, the typical first-year te 
little or no difficulty getting along 
older, more experienced teachers, sit 
of 10 said the majority of fellow 
teachers were friendly toward them. 

Being required to teach subjects and 
for which they are not trained is not 
problem for most first-year teachers 
school systems. Eighty-seven percent ar 


De 


( 


1 


ing no grades or subjects they are not 
to teach. 

Altho some people say many young ti 
fail because they encounter extreme diff 
between their philosophies of educatio: 
those of the school principals under w! 
work, this study shows that serious conf 
of this type are very few in number. On! 
percent of the respondents said they h 
countered a serious conflict with thei 
cipals. On the other hand, where serious 
fiicts do occur, there is some likelihood 
they will lead to the new teacher di 
out of teaching after the first year. 

Also, contrary to what some people be! 
restrictions on the personal lives of 
teachers is not a serious problem for the 
majority of first-year teachers in urban 
systems. Almost two-thirds of the respondents 
said their personal lives were not restrict 
any way, and only 2 in 100 said their persor 
lives were restricted seriously. It is true, neve! 
theless, that the smaller the communi 
which the teacher teaches, the more likel 


OTT 
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she will have to live under some restric- of those who do quit, leave because of marriage 
os to her private life. or the birth of a child. Some can be expected 

to return to teaching sometime later. A con 
Deciding to stay or quit—The chances are  ciderable quantity of college education and a 
than 1 in 10 that the new teacher will like respectable starting salary will have a positive 
waching less than she thought she would, and effect on the classroom teacher’s decision to 


PSS 


| in 8 decides after one year that she stay in teaching. Also, age, up to a certain 
efers some other field of work. Actually, the limit, and the personal maturity that comes 


chances are only | in 10 that the new teacher with age, serve to hold teachers between the 


| likely quit after the first year, and many first and second year. 


wel sen new teachers has been almost as haphazard as long-range supply 
and demand planning. The J/aissez-faire assumption is that teaching should 
be sufficiently attractive to bring the required number of teachers to the training 
agencies. Others hold the opposite view, that high-pressure recruiting methods, 
similar to modern advertising techniques to sell gadgets, should be employed ; they 
would build up a demand by keeping youth aware of the advantages of teaching 
without admitting that there might be disadvantages. A safer middle road is 
truthful information about its disadvantages as well as its advantages, the 
importance of teaching to the democratic life, and the creative possibilities 
inherent in teaching. Unless one has a genuine desire to teach, he can only be a 
mediocre teacher. Teachers in secondary schools and universities have an important 
task in fostering a desire to teach. Extreme care should be taken to discourage 
emotionally unstable or socially warped aspirants. Recruitment cannot be 
neglected, yet it should proceed continuously and by rational methods.—Moehl 
man, Arthur B. School Administration. Second edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1951. p. 391-92. 
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TTITUDES are developed in no small part through imita- 
tion. If supervisors, administrators, and experienced 
teachers give evidence of being thoroughly professional in 
their relationships, this fact will weigh heavily in influencing 
the behavior of the newcomers. In short, the golden rule 
principle is basic. Without doubt the operation of a thor- 
oughly democratic school system will do more than any 
other single factor to instill constructive professional atti- 
tudes in both new and experienced teachers. When a 
teacher plays an important role in formulating policy and 
determining program, he commits himself emotionally to 
the success of the enterprise in a way that is not possible 
under an authoritarian type of administration. Newly ap- 
pointed teachers should be encouraged to exercise their 
school citizenship rights early.—Elsbree, Willard S., and 
Reutter, E. Edmund, Jr. Staff Personnel in the Public Schools. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. p. 122. (Quoted with per- 


mission of Prentice-Hall.) 
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FOREWORD 


P Ait misbehavior of children and youth appears to be one of the mx 
critical social problems of our day. Newspaper accounts of juven 
gangsterism, stealing, armed assault, and even murder are being view: 

with growing concern. 

Altho the situation seems to be worse now than ever before, one must 
member that children and youth, in the eyes of their elders, have alway 
heen “going to the dogs.’ Socrates thought they were headed in the wror 
direction 2350 years ago. American periodicals around 1830 published suc! 
statements as: “Half the number of persons actually convicted of crime ar: 
youths who have not reached the age of discretion.” “Of 256 convicts in th 
Massachusetts State Prison, 45 were thieves at 16 years of age.” “The 
lamentable extent of dishonesty, fraud, and other wickedness among our boy 
and girls shocks the nation.” 

Getting perspective on current conditions is not easy because statistics on 
trends over the vears are neither complete nor fully reliable. The Nationa! 
Education Association, therefore, decided to ask 10,000 representative class 
room teachers to give their opinions on the present situation. 

The findings were both good and bad. According to teachers the great 
majority of young people cannot be classified as juvenile delinquents, yet the 
situation in certain types of homes, schools, and communities is alarming 
For instance, altho two-thirds of the teachers said that trouble makers ac 
counted for less than | in 100 of their pupils, 28 percent of the teachers in 
our largest cities said that within the past 12 months at least one act of physical 
violence against a teacher had been committed by a pupil or pupils attending 
their schools. Almost one-half of the teachers working in schools in slum 
areas reported one or more acts of physical violence against faculty members 
within the same period. 


Teachers place a large share of the blame for pupil misbehavior on irre 


sponsible parents, broken families, poor living conditions, and inadequate 


parental supervision resulting from widespread employment of mothers. They 
also say that overcrowded classes and the lack of special programs and facili 
ties for academically and mentally retarded pupils can be held accountable 
for a large part of the trouble—conditions that only the taxpayers of America 
can do anything about. 





Under present conditions children and youth in many communities cannot 
realize their rightful share of benefits from educational opportunities. In some 
communities and schools the confusion resulting from misbehavior makes ef- 
fective teaching difficult. 

This study was carried on by the NEA Research Division in cooperation 
with the NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. Both agencies wish to thank the classroom teachers who filled out the 
long and detailed questionnaire. 


WituraM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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hildren now love luxury; they show dis 
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if their households. They no longer rise when 

s enter the room. They contradict their parents, 
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linties at the 


efore company, gobble uy 
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\[ankind is still imperfect in many respects, 
nd the basic natural instincts are likely to 


eal themselves frequently when humans 


re crossing the bridge between childhood and 


lulthood. A certain amount of misbehavior 


while growing up is to be expected b 


ecause 
e urge to explore, to seek recognition, to 
hieve acceptance—almost at any cost—are 
most never balanced by a_ well-developed 
sense OT responsibility. 

In judging the quality of behavior of chi 
ren and youth, it is also well to remember 
influenced 


that what people do is 


strongly by what they see older people do. In 


young 


many respects, the behavior of children and 
outh is but a reflection of the behavior of 
irents and neighbors. 

It stands to reason that if Mother and 
Father are heavy drinkers of intoxicants, 
Junior will likely take a step in this direction 
before he finishes high school. If Father regu 
larly “‘cusses’”’ the policeman on the corner to 
his family, there is no good reason to expect 
Junior to appreciate the policeman’s useful 


“1 
likes to step 


service in our society. If Mother 
down on the gas pedal of the 250-horsepower 
family car when no one is looking, there is no 


reason to expect Junior to be a careful and 
undramatic driver when he is out with his 

| on Saturday night. If Mother lies to 
Father about the disbursement of his monthly 


pay, and Father lies to Mother about the 
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Many Experts 


In recent years many “experts” on child 
behavior have come to the fore. A lot of peo- 
ple are making speeches, and many have pet 
solutions up their sleeves. The police lieu- 
tenant, the fire chief, the mayor, the president 
of a service club, even the father who has 
raised two reasonably well-behaved sons—all 
have an answer to the problem of misbehavior 
among children and youth. 

The over a million public-school classroom 
teachers have said surprisingly little about the 
present state of affairs, despite the fact that 
they spend more time with young people and 
probably know them better than does any 
other single group. The NEA Research Divi- 
sion and the NEA Defense Commission 
thought it was high time these classroom 
teachers had their say. The two agencies of 
the National Education Association have 
pooled their ideas in developing the present 
study. 


Purposes 


This study proposes no final solutions. Such 
solutions are possible only in individual cases. 
Our purposes are: 


1. To ascertain the extent to which class- 
room teachers are disturbed by the problem— 
whether they see the situation as being as bad 
or worse than pictured in the nation’s press 

2. To identify some of the relationships 
that exist between behavior in school and a 
great variety of other factors such as com- 
munity and neighborhood influence, the qual- 
itv of home and family life, and the limited 
authority given to teachers to manage and 
control children and youth 

3. To discover specific types of misbehavior 
that appear to be increasing or possibly de- 
creasing at various grade levels and in com- 
munities of various types 

4. To identify factors in the student popu- 
lation and in the school itself that seem to con- 
tribute to “behavior problems’ among chil- 
dren and youth. 


Procedure 


The work of developing a suitable ques- 
tionnaire for this study went on_ several 
months before the Research Division felt it 
had a reasonably adequate instrument. The 
staff of the NEA Defense Commission gave 
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and assistance in this 


advice 


project. 
The first draft of the questio; 
mailed in October 1955 to 60 rey 
classroom teachers in a test run. ‘T} rect 
were asked to fill it out, to identif 
difficult to answer, and to suggest chap, f sel 
wording or other improvements. | ; ton 
experience and suggestions thus , , th 
Research Division 
and put the questionnaire in final sha; tions 
While work on the questionnaire y le 
progress, all urban and rural superinte; 
of schools received a letter asking fo: searcl 
of classroom teachers employed in their « the 


redesigned, re egiot 


districts. About two-thirds of all th: 155 
intendents complied. Thru these directories BULI 
the Research Division had access to almoc 6000 
600,000 names and addresses. Some of + systel 
larger city-school systems do not compile 4 systel 


type of annual list of names and addresses 0; ymt 
personnel, and in lieu of a directory submit ' 
a sampling of teachers selected at rand need 
from their personnel files. Samplings ISI 
mitted ranged from | to 5 percent 
classroom teachers employed in these districts s¢ 
Counting names in the directories and the tions 
total number of teachers represented by th very 
samplings, the Research Division found jt size 
could reach a group of teachers who would the: 
representative of 75 to 80 percent of al! class T 
room teachers employed in public elementa: not 
and secondary schools. since 

It was decided that questionnaires would be f 
sent to a stratified random sampling of 1(),(\ 
teachers, or about | percent of the total en 4001 
ploved. It was also decided that the question nam 
naires would be allocated to urban and 
school systems in the ratio of 60 to 40. 

Altho a little less than 40 percent of 
classroom teachers actually work in 
areas, the 60:40 ratio had to be used becaus 
the prevailing method of classifying scho 
systems leaves no completely satisfactor) 
ternative. This method labels a county uni 
school system rural if over 50 percent of its ligh 
population is in communities of fewer tha: = 
2500 people and, in addition, does not contai: ‘og 
a city as large as 30,000. In spite of the fact I 
that some teachers are misclassified, the 
has proved reasonably satisfactory in drawi 
a line between the two groups. 

In addition to the arbitrary urban-1 
split, questionnaires sent to urban school sys 


















were distributed according to the num- 
of classroom teachers known to be 
ployed in systems of various sizes. 
[he geographical distribution of the school 
irectories by states and regions was satisfac- 
rily uniform, and it was felt that the method 
¥ selecting names from the directories would 
utomatically provide suitable representation 
the sample group not only of geographic 
egions but of grade levels of teaching posi- 
ns as well. 
Teachers to receive questionnaires were se- 
ected in much the same way as in the Re- 
search Division’s studies of substitute teachers 
the RESEARCH BULLETIN for February 
1955) and first-year teachers (the RESEARCH 
BULLETIN for February 1956). First, the 
6000-person sample group for urban school 
systems was distributed among the 
system-size classifications in proportion to the 
numbers of teachers known to be employed in 
each (see column 2 of Table 2). The number 
needed in the sample for each system-size 
lassification was then divided into the num- 
ber of teachers in the directories submitted 


various 


»y school systems in the various size classifica- 
tions. The meant that 
every sixty-fifth name would be selected in one 
every seventy-fifth 


resulting quotients 
size classification, in an- 
ther, and so on. 

The 4000 persons in the rural group could 
not be selected in the same precise manner 
since statistics are not available on the sizes 
f rural districts. Because of the lack of a 
etter basis for selecting rural respondents, the 
4000 was divided into the total number of 
names contained in all the rural school direc- 


result, 66, meant selecting every 


tories. The 
sixty-sixth name in the rural lists. 


Distribution of Responses 


As Table | shows, 4270 classroom teachers 
returned the questionnaire: 2069 who teach in 
an elementary school, 1421 who teach in some 
type of secondary school, 777 
both 


ondary grades, and 3 who did not report thei: 


who teach in a 


school containing elementary and sec 
grade levels. 

Table 2 shows, by size of school system, a 
comparison between the distribution of teach 
ers returning the questionnaire and the dis 
tribution of 


in all public-school systems. The table re 


all classroom teachers employed 


veals a few flaws in the sample. For instance, 
returns from teachers in school systems con 
taining | million or more people account for 
a little less than 10 percent of the urban re 
sponses whereas they should account for a 
little over 12 


systems 


percent; returns trom teachers 


in school containing from 2500 to 


4999 people account for 7.40 percent of the 


urban responses, but they should account for 
only 5.04 percent. Such variances made it ad 
actual returns from 


visable to weight the 


various system-size classifications in order to 
report valid totals and averages for a// urban 
school systems. For the same reason, it was 
necessary to weight the rural totals in report 
ing data on the over-all group 
The plan works as follows: the totals for 


] 
school systems containing 1 million or more 


] 
the totals for 


people are multiplied by 1.22, 
school systems containing 500,000 to 999,999 


; 1 
{ ' thr 


people are multiplied by 0.82, and so on u 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY SCHOOL GRADE LEVELS 





Number of respondents 


Grade levels 


Urban 
1 2 

lementary ® 1.471 
nior high>. ake 356 
ligh school ¢ : 617 
Junior-senior high combination4 230 
lementary-secondary combination ¢ 311 
No grade level indicated 2 
ae eee Seti 2,987 


®* Two- and three-year junior high schools 
© Three-year and four-year high schools 


* Elementary schools containing Kindergarten thru Grade VI or Grade VIII, 


Percent distribution 


Rural Total Urban Rural Total 
3 4 5 6 7 
5908 069 49 | 
10 306 1.9 0 
105 0.7 g 
103 333 oie 8 0 
466 777 10.4 36 3 18 

1 3 0.1 0.1 0 

1,283 4.270 100.0%, 100.0 100.0 


or Grade I thru Grade VI or Grade VIII 


a Secondary schools containing both high-school and junior high-school grades 
* Schools containing both elementary-school and secondary-school grades 
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the urban classifications, to compute an aver- 
age for all urban teachers. Rural totals are 
multiplied by 1.68 in order to lift rural teach- 
ers into the right proportional relationship to 
urban teachers. 

The net result of this weighting process, as 
far as urban totals and averages are concerned, 
is to increase the effect of reports from some 
system-size classifications while decreasing the 
effect of reports from others. The net result, 
as far as over-all totals and averages are con- 
cerned, is to decrease the effect of urban re- 
sponses while increasing the effect of rural 
responses. 

All totals and averages contained in this 
report are weighted, altho for the sake of 
simplicity they will not be referred to as such. 


Organization of Report 


The first section of this report is a brief 
statistical overview of some of the more im- 
portant questions asked classroom teachers in 
this study. This includes the over-all results 





ot a tew questions that bear dir 


status of behavior in teday’s scho 
results of a few other questions w 
strong implications for the ways cl 
vouth might behave. Here, howeve 
no attempt is made to analyze the d 

Next come four sections devot 
analysis of the greater part of the 
lected. Here an attempt is made t 
relationships between pupil behavior 
conditions such as size of school 
class (school factors), experience 
of the teacher (teacher factors), 
position of community and quality of sf 
(community factors), and corporal 
ment and student government (misce] 
factors). 

The search for relationships is follow 
sections dealing (a) with the various 
misbehavior and whether each is in 
decreasing, or remaining about the sam: 
(b) with what teachers think are th 
causes of misbehavior in today’s scho 
last section provides a brief summary 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND RESPOND 








ENTS COMPARED WITH WEIGHTS ASSIGNED os 
Weighting t per 
- . All classroom teachers Respondents be applic " 
Classification - -——- -—-- - - for averages rm 
Number Percent Number Percent and totals i 
1 2 3 4 5 6 no 
Urban school districts by population®* ( 
1,000,000 and over 73.300 12.15% 298 9. 98° 
500 000-999 999 37,400 6.20 225 +.a8 { . 
100,000—499 999 136,300 22.59 530 17.74 wh 
30,000-99,999 124,000 20.55 518 17.34 : 
10,000-29,999 131,800 21.85 761 25.48 vhe 
5,000-—9,999 70.100 11.62 434 14.53 ( te 
2,500-4,999 30,400 5.04 221 7.40 ( | 
$$$ - cal 
Total urban 603 , 300 100 00% 2,987 100 00% 1 OF ; k 
(58.07) ¢ 69.95) « pic 
Rural 435,700 41.93% 1,283 30.05% 1 MM 
Grand total 1.039 ,000 100.00% 4,270 100.00% mn 
* Ranges of numbers refer to total population, not to student population ort 
> See page 55 for explanation . 
© Urban total as a percent of over-all total , 
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How badly do the children and youth of 
veneration behave? Ministers, sociologists, 
lers of important political offices, and 
yspapel editors all have voiced opinions on 





question; but how do the nation’s class 





teachers—the people who probably know 





best—feel about them? 
This section first reports the answers to cer 






key questions that deal directly with the 
erent over-all behavior of young people in 
156, Only a total picture is given in this sec 






- an analysis of the results comes later in 





report. In addition to questions regarding 





ior as a whole, the latter part of this sec 





reports the over-all results on questions 





ealing with many related matters, but again 





the analysis and search for relationships are 





served for later sections. Thus, Section II is 






esigned only to provide’a quick look at the 





nformation collected. 






Behavior as a Whole 





[wo questions in the survey blank were de 








- signed to find out whether classroom teachers 
—_ ink the impression one gets from news 
gt ipers, movies, and radio is a fair indication 
of t the way children and youth as a whole 
, 





CcOoV- 





really behave. Editors and reporters in 


ering newsworthy events in the typical Ameri 






in community have not tried to provide a 
ilanced picture; they have simply reported 
what they thought was news whenever and 
wherever they found it. They have concen 
trated on the unusual and sensational events 
because these are the types of stories that the 








typical reader likes to read. 
Most public-school teachers say the situa 
tion in their school neighborhoods and com- 






munities is not nearly as bad as the impression 





portrayed in mass mediums of communication. 





lable 3 reports the answers to two questions. 





The comment of one respondent illustrates 
the point of view of the great majority of 
classroom teachers: “‘It’s a little like the furor 
created by the claim, ‘Johnny can’t read.’ For 
one ‘Johnny’ who can’t read there are 25 
‘Herkimers’ who can and who like to read. 
For one Joe who carries a knife to school 
there are 100 Franks who don’t.” 








Percent of trouble makers — Classroom 


teachers have always contended that 1 percent 









II. Statistical Overview 


of the children cause 90 percent of the t i¢ 
Altho the ratio might change from tea 
to teacher and fron citv to city, the genet 
zation is_ valid. lhe question eported n 


‘Table + brought 


, 
results that any experienced 
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teacher probably could have predicted with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Altho trouble make , may have peer n 
terpreted ditterently by different respondents 
TABLE 3.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 

OPINIONS OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR AS 

COMPARED WITH IMPRESSIONS 

GIVEN BY PRESS, MOVIES, AND 

RADIO, 1955-56 

Percent of teachers 
giving each answer 
Questions and answers 
Urban Rural All 
l 2 3 4 

the situation in the are 
ou! inaal e.g I hool neig 
borhood) as bad as has been 1 
trayed thruout the t 
press, movies, an 

Not nearly so bac ri 1 

Not quite so ba j +e 

As bad but no worse 4 t ; 

A little worse 09 0.6 0.8 

\ lot worse 0 0 3 0 
Is the situatior on 
as a whole as bad as has beet 
raved thruout the b 
press, movies, and rad 

Not nearly so bad 60 5 69 6 64 3 

Not quite so bad 9 6 24.9 ( 

As bad but no worse 8 1 ) 

\ little worse 4 08 0 

A lot worse 0.1 0 0 
TABLE 4.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 


ESTIMATES OF THE PERCENT OF 
TROUBLE MAKERS, 1955-56 





Percent of teachers 
Percent of pupils in respondents’ giving each answer 


classes who are trouble makers * 


Urban Rural All 
1 2 3 a 
None 6.7 3 
Less than 1 percent 79.5 34.8 $5.0 
From 1 to 4 pe 4.4 20.6 5 
From § to 9 perce 8 I 8.0 
From 10 to 24 percent 3.9 3 8 ) 
From 25 to 49 percent 10 0 0 
From 50 t 4 percent 0.1 0 0.1 
75 percent t er 0.1 0 0.1 
* The exact wording of the question wa About what per 


ible makers 
ause a lot of 


cent of the pupils you teach this year are real tre 
the type who cause trouble 


trouble ? 


#}s nd 


irequen 


















teachers frequently apply the term to the child 
who is a continuous source of annoyance both 
to them and to the great majority of pupils, 
the child who does not conform to any reason- 
able standard of behavior. 

According to teachers, however, there are 
not many trouble makers. Almost 3 in 10 
classroom teachers say none of their pupils 
could be so classified. Almost two-thirds 
say such pupils account for fewer than | in 
100. This does not mean that these few chil- 
dren can be ignored. The analyses by school- 
system size, grade level, and type of com- 
munity, coming later in this report, tend to 
pinpoint the locations of large proportions of 
trouble makers. Where there are large pro- 
portions, there is serious trouble. 


Physical violence against teachers—Over 
the past few years there have been many ac- 
counts of acts of physical violence by pupils 
against teachers. If the picture portrayed by 
books and articles is a fair one, the typical 
teacher in a large school system is an unde- 
fended target for violence. Of course, ever 
since schools began, an occasional child has 
struck his teacher, just as a few children have 
struck one of their parents or someone else 
in authority. We should not condone or ignore 
such acts. Whenever and wherever they occur, 
something serious is wrong. However, it is 
difficult to tell whether, over the country as a 
whole, such revolts against authority are be- 
coming more prevalent or whether those that 
do occur are being better publicized. 

Altho we have no earlier figures with which 
to make comparisons, the present study did at- 
tempt to assess the prevalence of such acts 
during the school year 1955-56. The follow- 
ing were the questions asked and the results 


obtained: 


During the past 12 months, has any act of 
physical violence against a classroom teacher 
or principal been committed by a pupil or 
pupils attending your school? (‘‘Physical vio- 
lence” means striking with fists or some object 
that could cause physical injury; attacking 
with a knife, gun, or some other dangerous 
weapon; throwing objects with intent to do 
bodily harm; etc. ) 

Urban Rural All 
teachers teachers teachers 


Yes 14.3% 6.5% 10.9% 
No 85.7 93.5 89.1 


During the past 12 months, has 
physical violence against YOL 
mitted by a pupil or pupils atte: 
school ? 


Urban Ru 
teachers teac/ 


Yes 1.8% 1.4 
No 98.2 98.6 


The reader will note that by caret 
fining physical violence, an attempt y 
to concentrate on acts in which bod 
was intended. Altho only 16 in 1000 s 
an act had been committed against the: 
in a year’s time, | in 10 reported at |; 
such act in the school in which they 
ployed. These data will gain more 
when analyzed in Sections III, IV, V 

One additional question was asked 
same topic: Have you EVER been su 
such an attack by a pupil since you 
teaching? 

Urban Rural 

teachers teachers 
Yes 12.6% 8.1% 1 
No 87.4 91.9 

The median age of teachers included 
study was 41 years, + months; the 


full-time teaching experience, almost 13 \: 


We can assume, therefore, that under 
circumstances | in every 10 teachers is 
to be struck by a pupil before his forty-s: 
birthday. 

The resuits of all three questions ind 
that acts of physical violence against tea 
are more prevalent in urban than in 
schools. 

Altho the statistics indicate that a re 
ably good teacher working in a reasor 


good school in a reasonably good neighbor! 


is not likely to be struck by a pupil, 
teachers gave vivid accounts of behavior 


almost invariably could be traced to coi 
tions beyond the control of the school. For e) 
ample, consider the experience of this teac! 


Roy came to class in an unresponsive mood 


he fell asleep at his table. Steve sitting next to 


complained: “Roy smells like whiskey.” 
At 11:45 a.m. I awakened Roy for lunch. O 


way to the clothes closet he heard Tony ren 
“Roy’s been drinking; he smells like booze.” 
punched Tony and a fight began. Roy pulled 
kitchen knife from his trousers and drew ba 


stab Tony. Wilson grabbed a window stick 
handed it to me. I whacked Roy across the 


tocks and legs, then knocked the blade fron 
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still raging grabbed a chair and hurled 

but missed him. This time I grabbed 

behind, pinning his arms behind him, 
i sent to the othce for help. 

Roy's mother, a former dope addict and a present 

brought charges against me for striking 

son. On the stand I told the truth and was 


] \ 


juitted. ; 
Roy was transferred to another school. I don’t 
now what has happened in the other school but 
do know that since our trouble, Roy and his 


other tried to kill their mother. 





Rehavior on Halloween—The answers to 
nother question designed to yield information 
, the general behavior of young people today 
re reported in Table 5. Those who thought 
havior on Halloween was improving out- 
numbered 15 to 1 those who thought it was 
vetting worse. Ejighty-eight five-tenths 
vercent said behavior was improving 
nly 5.7 percent said it was becoming worse 
ind 8.8 percent said there had been no change. 
[It would be difficult to find a situation more 
nducive to serious misbehavior than Hal- 
ween. Its odd practices and customs, plus the 
tories Dad likes to relate about what he did 
when he was growing up, form an American 
tradition. Dad would probably be dismayed 
ind indignant if his children committed acts 
f vandalism comparable to those of his youth. 


and 
while 


Of course, some of the critics of the schools 
will claim that such a question is not fair, 
that in the case of Halloween there has been 
large scale cooperative effort on the part of 
the police, the schools, the service clubs, the 
churches, and the local recreation officials de- 


TABLE 5.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 
OPINIONS ON TRENDS OF BEHAV- 
IOR ON HALLOWEEN 





: Percent of teachers 
Comparison of current behavior of giving each answer 


children and youth with that of 


the past* Urban’ Rural All 
1 2 3 4 
Their behavior is consistently im- 
proving year by year 34.7% 31.0% 31.1 
heir behavior changes from year to 
year but the general trend is 
toward improvement $1.5 53.5 52.4 
heir behavior changes from year to 
year but in general they are be- 
having worse 2 4.0 4.6 
Their behavior is consistently 
getting worse. ... 0.9 1.2 1.1 
No change.... 7.8 10.3 8.8 


*The question was: How are children and youth in your 


mmunity behaving on Halloween as compared with the way 
they used to behave ? 
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TABLE 6—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 
OPINIONS OF OVER-ALL BEHAVIOR 
OF PUPILS THEY TEACH, 1955-56 





Percent of teachers 
. giving each answer 
Classification of current pupils* 


Urban’ Rural A 
1 2 3 3 
They are an exceptiona we 
behaved group 31.1 38 0 34 
They are a reasonably well-behaved 
group but they are difficult 
handle on occa I 63 ( 
They misbehave frequently and are 
often difficult to handle 49 3 4 
They misbehave very frequently 
and are almost always difficult t 
handle 08 0 
® The question was: On the whole how woul 
the pupils you are teaching this year? Se dary 
were asked to classify pupils in all the isses a ¢ 





signed to get boys and girls off the streets and 
to divert their attention to wholesome act 

ties. Precisely so; there appears to be little 
question that there has been improvement in 
recent years, following the cooperative efforts 
of many agencies. In other words, problems of 
behavior are not insoluble provided enough 


people are willing to put forth enough effort 


Behavior of groups—An attempt was made 


to get classroom teachers to classify in general 
terms the pupils they were teaching in 1955 
56. The purpose was to reveal the proportion 
of classrooms in the United States where chaos 
and confusion prevent much learning from tak 
ing place. The answers to this question ar 
reported in Table 6. 

Chaotic situations are certainly 
100 who checked the 


is indicated by 


revealed by 


the almost | in fourth 


answer, and serious difficulty 
the 4 to 5 in 100 who selected the 


1 


third re 


sponse. This leaves, however, well over 90 
percent of the teachers who have exceptionally 
or reasonably well-behaved pupils. It must be 
recognized, too, that in groups ot 30 to 40 
children o1 youth, occasional difficulty is nor 
mal. Any parent who has sponsored a party 
for a teen-age group or who has led a troop 


of Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts can testify to 
the truth of the preceding statement. 

The public hears little about the well-be 
haved and practically nothing about the rea- 
sonably well-behaved; they seldom make the 
headlines. One teacher wrote: 


One day last fall our student council sponsored 
“Operation Soap Suds.” Nearly all the kids helped 









and we cleaned the school inside and out from top 
to bottom. The same day two of the older boys who 
played hookey stole a new Oldsmobile and were 
caught 20 miles out of town. The two got 18 inches 
of news space on the first page; the other 437 got 
one and one-half inches on page 36. 


Need for psychiatric help—In recent years 
much has been said and published about the 
increasing incidence of mental disease in our 
population. Some people, unfortunately, do 
not realize that mental disease occurs among 
children and youth as well as among adults. 
And we also know that mentally disturbed 
people who are not getting professional help 
outnumber those who are. This, too, is true 
of young people. 

One maladjusted youngster in a class of 30 
can, and frequently does, completely disrupt 
an otherwise good learning situation. Most 
public schools are not equipped to take care 
of such children, yet parents and society thrust 
this responsibility on the teachers. 

Because of the damage that one mentally 
unbalanced child can do in a single classroom, 
teachers were asked for information on this 
subject. This information is reported in 
Table 7. 

Some may. question the reliability of such 
information obtained from classroom teachers. 
While it is true that they are not psychiatrists 
and cannot make exact diagnoses of such cases, 
they are well-educated people, and most of 
them have a working knowledge of psy- 
chology. Thru their years of experience with 
children, they have learned to recognize many 
of the outward and extreme symptoms. The 
timid and withdrawn, the overly aggressive, 


TABLE 7.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 
ESTIMATES OF THE PROPORTION 
OF PUPILS IN THEIR CLASSES WHO 
NEED PSYCHIATRIC HELP, 1955-56 





Percent of teachers 
giving each answer 


Rural All 


Percent of pupils needing but not 
getting psychiatric help* 











Urban 

1 2 3 4 
Less than 1 percent 58.4% 64.1% 60.8% 
From 1 to 4 percent . 29.3 26.4 28.1 
From 5 to 9 percent 7.7 6.3 7.1 
From 10 to 14 percent 2.9 2.1 2.6 
From 15 to 19 percent sa 0.8 0.4 0.6 
20 percent or more ; 0.9 0.7 0.8 





* The question was: About what percent of the pupils you 
teach this year (in your opinion) need but are not getting 
psychiatric help? 





the sexual pervert, the extremely mn 


highly emotional—all are well kn 
experienced classroom teacher. 

It is possible that teachers were « 
tious in answering this question bees 
limited statistical data indicate that 
cent of mentally disturbed people 
age is considerably higher. Perhaps 
reported only those they were certain 

A few teachers reported that carefu 
had been made in their 
direction of trained people. One tea 
450-pupil elementary school in a r 
area of one of our largest cities said, ‘A 


schools 


percent of our children are now unde 
ment. At least as many more need he 
parents are not willing or ready fo: 
many cases, it’s a matter of money.” 


Related Factors and Conditions 


This second part of Section II cont 
statistical overview of some of the f 
and conditions that may have important 
plications for pupil behavior in the scho 
in the community. Presented first is int 
tion on the personal characteristics of tea 
and facts about their jobs. Next comes 
mation on facilities and service available 
the school and in the community. Fi: 
facts are set forth on corporal punishment 
on the role the classroom teacher plays 
termining disciplinary policies. ‘The 
tance of these factors and conditions 
cussed further in Sections III, IV, V, and \ 


Age and experience of classroom teacher 
It has been said that both the very 
teachers and the teachers nearing retiren 
are likely to have the most difficulty in ma 
aging children. 

The facts based on an analysis of respor 
ents were these: 


1. Only 22.2 percent of the classr 
teachers reporting were under 30 years 
age; only 7.8 percent, under 25. 

2. Counting the year 1955-56, the year * 
data were collected, 21.1 percent had 
than five years of experience; only 4.8 perce! 
were teaching their first year. 

3. Between 5 and 6 in 100 had 
their sixtieth birthdays; only | in 100 w 
over 65. 


reach 


4. The median age of the respondents was 


4! years, 4 months. 
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port 
heal 


Zoo 








median full-time teaching experi- 


5. The 


was 12.9 years. 


great majority ot respondents were old 
ch to be mature and experienced enough 
know the ropes. ’ Also, the great majority 


most three-fourths) were under 50. 


Sex and marital status of teachers—It has 
en said that men have fewer problems with 
liscipline than women and that teachers with 
hildren of their own, tho likely to 


id and manage pupils, better, have less time 


under 


devote to their teaching. Again, evidence is 

cking. We do not know for certain. 

Of the teachers covered in this survey, 29.0 
ercent were men. Of these men, 85.6 percent 
were married ; of the women, 69.2 percent. 

Relationships between such factors and the 
ehavior of puvils will be reported later. 


Preparation of teachers—Four years of col 
leee work is now recognized as the minimum 
icceptable preparation for teaching, and many 
f the larger school systems now require five 
ears for high-school positions. It might be 
reasonable to assume that teachers with less 
than the minimum 
would likely have more trouble than those 


who have gone well beyond the minimum. 


training recommended 


Such an assumption is tested in Section IV. 

Of all the teachers reporting in this survey, 
20.1 percent had less than four years of col- 
lege preparation; on the other hand, 40.2 per- 
cent had five or more years. 


Health of teachers—Good health—physical 
and mental—is one of the first and most im- 
portant requirements for effective teaching. 
A person has to be at peak efficiency to manage 
and teach 30 to 40 children. Therefore, class- 
room teachers were asked to evaluate the state 
of their own health. They answered the ques- 
tion as follows: 


Exceptionally good 
Good 

Average 

Poor 

Very poor 


Section IV compares behavior patterns re- 
ported by those indicating average and poor 
health with those indicating exceptionally 


good health. 


1 Actually only one person admitted very poor health, less than one-tenth of 


Free time 
assumption 
never have a minute 
eat lunch with the 


more pupil behavior problems than 


children, 


have a free period each day or 


able to leave the children during 


period. The survey blank contained 
tions on this point. 
Table 8. 


These dat: 


Answers 


large proportion of the 


of them 
thirds have one hour or less pet 


have no tree time 


one-fourth of them never get away 
children at lunch; 35.7 percent devote at 
one-half their } 

Rural 
teachers, 


more of their lunch periods with t 


lunch periods to the « 


vilds 


teachers, as compared w 
and als 


} 


ne 4 


have less free time 


In this period ot 


] 
i CLASSES 


expanding enrolments, especially 


TABLE 8—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 
ESTIMATES OF THEIR FREE TIME 
AND THE PROPORTION OF THEIR 
LUNCH PERIODS THEY SPEND 
WITH CHILDREN, 1955-56 





Percent of teachers 
giving each answer 
Questions and answers 


Urban Rural A 


3 


supervision 
room, player 
the like? 
None 
Some bi 
At least 44 but ! 
About 4 
Over \% but less thar 
At least % but 
All 


1 


a “Free time’’ was defined as 
when the teacher had little or no 
or counseling pupils. Lunch per 
bells were not to be considered as 





f 
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TABLE 9.—CLASS ENROLMENTS OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
1955-56 





Percent of teachers 
reporting each class size 





Class size 

Urban Rural Total 
1 2 3 4 

Fewer than 10 pupils 0.1% 4.9% 2.3% 
10-19 pupils 2.5 18.9 10.1 
20-29 pupils... a 2.4 31.8 
30-34 pupils 35.6 23.5 30.0 
35-39 pupils 23.3 14.0 19.0 
40-49 pupils 6.5 5.6 6.1 
50 or more pupils oe 0.8 0.7 0.7 
Total ..... 100.0% 100.0% 100.0° 
Median — 31 28 30 





mentary school, many classroom teachers have 
pointed out that with too many children in 
the same room and under one teacher, be- 
havior problems are multiplied. Altho we do 
not know exactly what happens when class 
size is increased from 25 to 45, common sense 
would indicate that problems become not only 
more numerous but more complex. 


Altho it is generally recommended that ele- 
mentary-school classes not exceed 30 pupils 
per teacher, this figure was the exact median 
of class sizes reported by elementary-school 
teachers in this study. This means that there 
are as many classes larger than 30 as there 
are classes smaller than 30. As Table 9 shows, 
over one-fourth of the elementarv-school 
teachers reported classes with 35 or more pu- 
pils; 7 in 100 reported 40 or more pupils. 

Section III examines these data for possible 
relationships with pupil behavior in the ele- 
mentary school. Section III also furnishes a 
significant picture of what secondary-school 
teachers say about managing classes of various 
sizes. 


Student government—The statement has 
been made that students are more likely to 
observe school rules that they themseives help 
to make and administer. Of course, student 
government varies in quality and quantity 
from one school to another. The mere exist- 
ence of a framework of organization in a 
school does not necessarily mean that some- 
thing basically good is taking place. However, 
without any attempt to evaluate such programs, 
teachers were asked whether their schools had 
any form of student self-government: 63.5 
percent said Yes and 36.5 percent said No. 





Community facilities for and pr 
recreation—QOn the belief that wel] 
and comprehensive programs of recr: 
young people prevent or sharply : 
linquency, many cities have establis 
munity centers, playgrounds, citywid 
leagues, and boys clubs, and have 
personnel to staff such programs o; 
round basis. One of the hypotheses of + 
ent study was that good recreational 
and facilities in the community ha 
itive effect on behavior in the schools 
10 gives teachers’ opinions on the 
of these programs and facilities. Almos: 4 
percent of the teachers rated the progr 
facilities of their communities as poor « 
poor. 


Programs of guidance of nonschoo 
—Teachers were also asked to place an es: he 
mate on the programs of guidance for 
people sponsored by nonschool 
groups and agencies like churches, civic 
local government, and child and youth o: 
zations. These programs deal with ch 
building and the development of moral, ; fter 
and spiritual values. The tentative hypot 
was similar to that reported in the preceding 
section on recreation. 


comn 


Respondents answered as follows: 


Urban Rural and dr 
Opinion teathers teachers tea t! 
Very good 13.5% 6.5% 10.5 ng | 
Good 62.0 51.0 §7.3 ehilare 
Poor 20.7 33.1 2¢ to nt} 
Very poor .... 3.8 9.4 6.2 
Cooperation of parents—Probably the most Je * 
valuable help to teachers in solving problems {min 


of pupil behavior are the mothers and fathers JRmeasu 
of the children. And, without their coope: t 


TABLE 10.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
RATINGS OF FACILITIES FOR AND 
PROGRAMS OF RECREATION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE IN THEIR COM.- 
MUNITIES, 1955-56 


TABI 





Percent of teachers 
giving each rating 


Teachers’ ratings - - 
Urban’ Rural A 











1 2 3 4 
Very good.... 16.8% 5.8% 12 
Good. .. 54.8 38.6 48. = 
Poor.... 23.2 39.4 30.1 a 
Very poor.......... 5.2 16.2 9.8 
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sources and types of help may yield TABLE 11.—CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 
OPINIONS OF COOPERATIVENESS 
fone itt te Rie OF PARENTS IN HELPING SOLVE 
ee ee ee ee BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, 1955-56 

is apparent that the great majority 


» results. Therefore, teachers were 





cooperate with the school on be 
Percent of teachers 


oblems, teachers had much to say seine ena shttees 
Question and answers 


thers and fathers who neglect a re than Men A 
ty that is rightfully theirs. Many > 
hers were rather severe in their criticism 


ts, one example of which follows: 


rel 


of the parents in our area turn over the 
nsibility for their children to a maid or gov 

It's gotten so that instead of asking the 
en to go over their spelling with Mom or 
I tell them to go over it with their maids. 





have several mothers who come to school 
tely bewildered by their children, and in 
of offering to use a little discipline on the resort to maintain authority. Others 
it home, they cheerily wish me “Good luck 


Ae ; fi on this practice, saying it is barbaric and h 
I hope he doesn’t put one over on you 

Nowadays they are ready to blame it [misbe- 
or] on anything other than the lack of dis- that when a classroom teacher claims he needs 
ine at home—allergies, taking after some unde such authority, he is admitting personal sho 
ble member of the family, or “he’s our only 


d.” They say, “He'll grow out of it.” “Well, his 


no place in modern school life. Some believ: 


comings and defects in his own teachiny 
d psychologist (or pediatrician) says A few critics of the schools contend 
| so on. the lack of corporal punishment in schoo! 
ft >» comment is, “We i ( ‘an’t handle F | 
ften the comment is, ell, ify yu can't handle one reason why the children are behav 
him, how can I? I know we spoil him but = dM 


badly these days. Thesé critics may be su 


ggested to him that he go over his schoolwork 
the told me he had to watch TV, so what could 


¢ 


prised to know that boys and girls are s 
getting “‘lickings” in a great many school 
have parents whe not only give their children the United States. And, altho they are pr 
responsibility whatsoever at home, but still feed . “ay: ” | 
. ably getting fewer “‘lickings” from their teach 
| dress them! At home these children do what ; 


SO vear 


they want to do whenever they feel like ers than typi il students did +0) Ol 


ng it. Then the parents are surprised that their ago, they are also getting fewer fron 
dren are self-centered, irresponsible, and fail others and fathers. 
ft in with their group at school Pea ; ; 
Io determine the proportion of scl 
Corporal punishment—Many teachers say today that are permitted to administer corpo 
schools should return to the practice of punishment, teachers were asked the two qui 
administering a good spanking when other tions reported in Table 12. This table reveals 


+ 


easures fail to produce results. Others say that in most schools someone has authority to 
that, altho they seldom would actually use this mete out such punishment. In 3 schools out of 
form of punishment, they need it as their last 4, the principal at least has such authorit 


t 


TABLE 12.—AUTHORITY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL PERSONNEL TO ADMINISTER 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 1955-56 





Urban teachers Rural teachers All teachers 


Questions Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 


1 3 4 5 6 7 


the rules and policies of your school and s« 
YOU permitted to administer « 
ical whipping) to pupils? 


er the rules and policies of your school and school district 
s the PRINCIPAL of your school allowed to administer 
rporal punishment to pupils? 








almost half the schools the classroom teacher 
also has the authority. 

The reader should note the differences be- 
tween the answers of rural and urban teachers 
to the two questions. In urban school systems 
less than one-third of the teachers have the 
authority to administer corporal punishment ; 
in rural school systems, almost two-thirds. 
The rural principal is also more likely to have 
this authority than the urban principal. 

While Table 12 shows the authority in re- 
gard to corporal punishment that classroom 
teachers and principals have, Table 13 shows 
the authority that classroom teachers think 
they and principals ought to have. Altho the 
great majority of respondents said both class- 
room teachers and principals should have the 
authority to administer corporal punishment 
in the elementary-school grades, opinion was 
sharply divided on the issue in junior and 
senior high-school grades. It should be noted, 
however, that the majority favored principals 
having this authority at all three grade levels. 


Teachers’ rights and authority—Classroom 
teachers sometimes complain that they do not 
have control over children because they no 
longer have the right and authority to enforce 
such control. As one respondent pointed out: 

In our effort to avoid old-fashioned methods, 
our school system has left the teacher with no 
backing or recourse in on-the-spot discipline. In 
our area we may not touch a child, or keep him 
after school without written permission from the 
parent, or send a child into the hall or otherwise 
exclude him from the class, or keep him in during 
recess, or send home a bad paper or piece of work. 


To find out how teachers feel about this 
problem, all were asked, “Do you feel you 
have all the rights and authority you need 
(considering the laws, the policies of your 
schoolboard, and the rules of your principal ) 
to maintain effective control over children?” 
Altho 80.6 percent of the 4220 teachers an- 
swering the question said Yes, an important 
segment, 19.4 percent, said No. Rural teach- 
ers are apparently better satisfied than are 
urban teachers (the percents reporting Yes 
for the two groups were 88.1 and 75.2, re- 
spectively). 






TABLE 13—CLASSROOM TEAcuHps. 
OPINIONS IN REGARD TO Airrn 
ITY TO ADMINISTER cx 
PUNISHMENT, 1955-56 





Questions 


1 2 


Do you think classroom teachers should 

be allowed to administer corporal pun- 

ishment to pupils in: 
Elementary-school grades? 77.0 Ine 
Junior high-school grades? 62 
Senior high-school grades? 37.4 


Do you think principals should be al- 

lowed to administer corporal punish- 

ment to pupils in: 
Elementary-school grades? 84.7 
Junior high-school grades? 77.8 nme W 
Senior high-school grades? 55.1 





A voice for teachers in determining 
regarding discipline—Altho teachers n 
with pupils and be responsible for w! 
do, they frequently are not consulted 
who make the rules and policies regarding 
cipline. To some people, such situatior 
to lack common sense. . 

An attempt was made to obtain some { — 
on this problem thru the question: Do « 
room teachers have an important voice 
termining policies regarding discipline in ‘bal 
school? Altho 72.3 percent answered in van 
affirmative, an important minority, 27.7 | hool 
cent, said No. Exactly the same question \ bl 
asked in regard to policies of the sch oh-s 
tem. in this case 61.8 percent said Ye 
38.2 percent said No. ti 


Relationships and Meaning sychi 


The data of this section, obviously, would york 
be more meaningful if they were broken dov th 
according to elementary- and secondary-s Be 
teachers, or according to size of school s+... 
tem, or according to type of community. H ait 
ever, the function of this section was to g loin 
a quick overview of the data without any a & ¢lear 
tempt to reveal relationships. In Sections 1!) BF fecte, 
IV, V, and VI the data are analyzed tors 
sifted for meaningful relationships. 
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III. Pupil Behavior as Related to School Factors 


the many causes of pupil misbe 

onditions existing in the school may 
mportant role. This section, there 

empts to show relationships between 
tality of pupil behavior as reported by 
sroom teachers and such factors as the size 
the school, the size of the class, the grade 
| of pupils enrolled, and so on. 

One teacher pointed out that most boys 
girls are much the same as they were 28 
; azo when she started teaching. ‘“‘But,”’ 

continued, “the conditions under which 
live and work are not the same. At that 

e we had 300 in our local high school but 
w we have 3000. I don’t know whether it’s 
e trouble or just more pupils. Then, there 
, difference in the ages of pupils in school. 

‘hen they could drop out at the age of 14 
they got in trouble, it wasn’t blamed on 
school. Of course we have more ‘bench 


warmers’ in school nowadays—boys and girls 


who wouldn’t have been in school 28 years 


Schools that do not have the funds to pro- 
le separate facilities for the severely handi 
pped, or for some other reason place such 
children in classrooms with normal children, 
obably have many difficulties that the better 
rganized and more adequately financed 
hools do not have. Many teachers reported 
roblems of this nature. As one junior-senior 


gh-school teacher pointed out: 


In one class I have a boy just returned from 
eform school frequently truant, a child 
ith epilepsy, a youngster in desperate need of 
child with a speech 
who cannot possibly do the 


who is 


syvchiatric help, a serious 
lefect, five children 
vork of the grade they are in, and three children 
vith exceptionally high IQ’s. 

Before presenting the facts on school fac 
tors and their seeming relationship to the 
uality of pupil behavior, it should be ex- 
plained that not one of them exerts a single 
lear-cut influence all of its own. Each is af- 
Biected by one or more other influential fac- 
tors working in the same direction. 


Size of School System 
The larger the school system the larger was 
the proportion of trouble makers reported by 
the typical classroom The _ typical 
teacher in school systems containing 1 million 


teacher. 


O, more population said | 


children d to him were t 


issigne 
the typical teacher in school 
ing 2500 to 4999 people 
one-half as many, 0.6 percent 
systems the median percent 

0.5 percent. 

In the largest urban school systems 
cent of the teachers said at 
every 10 was a trouble maker. 
he percent of 


ble maket 


urban systems t 
ing at least 1 trou 
only 3.2 percent. 
A similar 
During 


any act of physical violence again 


Situation 


Was rTe\ 


question : the past 12 


room teacher or principal been comn 
a pupil attending your school? Of the te 
school systems cont 


working in urban 


1 million or more people, 28.3 percent 
Yes: 
taining 2500 to 4999 people, less than 


said \ 


cent 


system 


of those working in urban 


third as many (8.7 percent) 


rural school systems, the per 


affirmative was still smaller 


In evaluating these figures, however 


in the 


to remember that schools tend to be 


in large school systems than in small 
systems. Certainly ove such act would be 
likely to occur 
in a school of 200 pupils. No doubt 


in a school of 500 puy 


1 
¢ 


school has some influence on the resu 


how much we do not know. It should 
pointed out that another influence works 
| 


er the 


the opposite direction. The larg 


the teache: | 


the less likely would hear 


such an act if one did occur. 
A similar pattern of results, however 

obtained on the question: During t¢! 

act of physical 


by a pu] 


12 months has any 


against YOU been committed 
vour school? Three and three-tenths per 
of the teachers in the two largest school 


than 1.0 


tem classifications said Yes, but less | 
4999 


percent of those in systems of 2500 to 


population answered affirmatively. In 


case the over all percent tor urban 
was 1.8: for rural teachers, 1.4. It se 
sonable to conclude that pupils’ acts 
cal violence against teachers are con 
more prevalent in large school sys 


in small school systems, 
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The trend of answers by size of school sys- 
tem has been the same on the last three ques- 
tions. It is still the same on this fourth ques- 
tion: On the whole how would you classify 
the pupils you are teaching this year? (The 
checklist answers provided for use by the re- 
spondent are shown in Table 6.) 

Of the teachers in urban school systems of 
| million or more population, 23.0 percent 
classified their pupils as an exceptionally well- 
behaved group. The same description was se- 
lected by 37.1 percent of the teachers in sys- 
tems of 5000 to 9999 people and by 30.4 
percent of the teachers in systems of 2500 to 
4999 people. 

Combining the percents of those reporting 
that their pupils misbehave frequently and 
are often difficult to handle with those re- 
porting that their pupils misbehave very fre- 
quently and are almost always difficult to 
handle, we get even more pronounced evidence 
that teachers in large cities have more trouble 
than teachers in small The teachers 
checking one of the above answers accounted 
for 10.8 percent of all the respondents in 
school systems containing 1 million or more 
population but for only 4.1 percent of the re- 
spondents in school systems containing 2500 
to 4999 population. 

On the last four questions, the patterns of 
response have followed the general 
trend. Teacher opinion suggests more mis- 
behavior in large cities than in small cities; 
more in urban places than in rural places. 
The responses to a fifth question, however, 
revealed a somewhat different pattern. This 
question dealt with teachers’ opinions of the 
behavior of young people on Halloween. 

As reported earlier, the great majority of 
classroom teachers felt that behavior on Hal- 
loween was improving. This was true of 
urban teachers as well as rural teachers. It 
was true of teachers in all school system-size 


cities. 


same 


classifications. 

Here, however, rural teachers reported a 
slightly worse situation than urban teachers. 
A total of 15.5 percent of the rural teachers 
reported that behavior on Halloween had been 
getting worse or that there had been no 
change. The corresponding percent for urban 
teachers was 13.8. It would appear that urban 
places have done a better job than rural places 
in planning and organizing constructive Hal- 
loween activities for young people. 





At the same time, within the « 


size classifications the small « 
slightly better record than large \ 
81.6 percent of the teachers in s 
containing | million or more peo 

that behavior on 
this proportion of teachers in sc} 
of 2500 to 4999 people was 86.5 | 
considering the possibility that 
may have had a difficult 
begin with, it might be reasonable : 
that large cities have worked hard 
problem than have the small cities 





Halloween Was 


more 


Size of School 


Since large school districts tend 
large schools and small school dist: 
schools, one would expect a close ri 
between the responses by size of sch 
and the responses by size of school. § 
the case in this study. 

Many more teachers in small scho 
in large schools reported no trouble 
among the pupils they were teaching 
56. In fact, 43.7 percent of the teachers y net 
ing in schools of fewer than 10) g 
reported they had no trouble makers. Of : 
teachers working in schools of 1500 
pupils, only 18.3 percent reported no 1 
makers. The pattern by size of school is ha 
quite clearly in Table 14. ul 





Grade Levels of Schools ch-s 


Table 15 shows the answers of teachers : . ‘th 


key questions included in the study by a 
levels of the schools in which they wor! 
will be noted that elementary-school teac! z 
as compared with junior and senior | Ml 
school teachers, have considerably less tro 


TABLE 14.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS Bake: 





REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS§ 
IN THEIR CLASSES, BY SIZE OF ve 
SCHOOL, 1955-56 sr 
len 

Size of school Percent of teachers ir. 
a Che > M: 
Fewer than 100 pupils 3.7 polun 
100-299 pupils : : 32.9 meas, 
300-499 pupils 32.5 b 
500-749 pupils. .. 27.0 i il 
750-999 pupils ; 23.4 barlie 
1,000—1,499 pupils. . ; 2 4 : 
1,500 or more pupils 18.3 ers | 
All schools.......... 29.2 ; oo 
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F4BLE 15—TEACHERS’ OPINIONS OF 


PUPIL 
1955-56 


BEHAVIOR, BY GRADE 





Classification 


Elementary 
schools 


} 


sachers repe 


gainst a faculty 


eachers classifying 
mally well beha 
ibly well behaved 


‘quently and 


Percent of teachers re porting by grade levels of 


in which they work 
Junior Senior 
high 


schools 


high 
scnoois 


2 ‘ 4 





their pupils. Over three times as many 


mentary-school teachers as of the junior 


twice as 
high 


ch-school teachers and well over 


ny elementary-school teachers as 
ol teachers said none of the pupils in thei: 


sses were trouble makers. Also, less than 


half as many elementary-school teachers 


junior high-school teachers and less than 
ee-fifths as many elementary teachers as 
gh-scheol teachers said some member of the 
hool faculty had been struck by a pupil dur- 
ng the past 12 months. 
It is obvious, too, from Table 15 that junior 
gh-school teachers have more trouble with 
ipils than senior high-school teachers. Almost 
ne-third more senior high-school teachers 
han junior high-school teachers said none of 
pupils they were teaching were trouble 
nakers. Over high 
hool teachers than senior high-school teach 


one-third more junior 
rs reported at least one instance of physical 
lence against a faculty member during the 
ir. 

Many of the combination 
lumns 5 and 6 of Table 15) are in 
eas, and the quality of behavior reported is 


schools (see 


rural 
line with findings already reported in 
lier sections. It should be noted that teach 
ts in combination junior-senior high schools, 
k common pattern of school organization in 
rural areas, have fewer pupil behavior prob 


lems than do teachers in 


junior high schools. 


Size of Class 


subsection of Section III 


Lhe first 


This 


into two parts deals with 


tionship of size of class in element 


grades to certain indexes of the quantit 
° ° 1 ] ] 
misbehavior in elementary-school cl 


1 


second shows comparisons between 
l S¢ hor Is in< 


} 


secondary 


of classes in 
ficulty secondary-school teachers 
aging the classes. 

Ele mentar\ school grades 
percent of elementary-school tea 
small and reasonably small classes 
trouble makers among their 
teachers Wit 


In fact, the picture provided 


elementary-school 


dicates that size oft class alone ma 


direct bearing on the amount of 
’ 


frades 


should not 


typical teacher of elementary 
Che 


the smaller the class the larger 


contend with. reade1 


teachers reporting no trouble makers 
' , ' 
their pupils; the larger the class the 


the percent of teachers reporting 
| in 20 is a trouble maker. 


to another question 


Answers 


blank showed that twice as many 
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TABLE 16—PERCENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS REPORT- 
ING TROUBLE MAKERS IN THEIR 
CLASS, BY SIZE OF CLASS, 1955-56 





Percent of elementary-school 
teachers reporting 
Size of class 
Notrouble At least 1 trouble 
makers maker in 20 pupils 


= 2 


3 
Under 25 pupils 47.2% 11.2% 
25-29 pupils 47.5 9 3 
30-34 pupils 35.3 13.3 
35-39 pupils 32.7 12.9 
40-44 pupils 29.9 is 9 
45 or more pupils 20.9 20.9 





school teachers with classes of fewer than 20 
pupils as with classes of 40 or more pupils 
classified the boys and girls they taught as 
exceptionally well behaved. The pattern re- 
vealed by Table 16 is repeated in Table 17, 
in spite of the fact that the questions ap- 
proached behavior in two separate and dif- 
ferent ways. 


Secondary-school grades—In one part of 
the questionnaire, teachers of secondary-school 
grades (and the few elementary-school teach- 
ers who work in schools operated on the de- 
partmentalized plan) were asked to report the 
number of pupils in each group they met dur- 
ing a typical school day. They were asked to 
report the number in the first group, the 
second group, the third group, and so on 
thruout the entire school day. A second ques- 





tion asked the teachers to report 
these groups was the most diffi 
age—the first group, the second 
third group, or some other group? 
pose was to find the relationshiy 
tween sizes of groups and the 
culty of managing them. 

As is shown in Table 18, alm 
the teachers named their largest er 
most difficult one to manage; almost 
named their second largest group. T} 
is the same in every school-system 
fication. There appears to be a clos 
ship between the sizes of class groups 
relative difficulty secondary-school 
have in managing them. 

The sixth or seventh largest group 
to be the smallest group met by most 


TABLE 17.—PERCENT OF ELEMEN 
TARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS DESCRIB. 
ING THE PUPILS THEY TEACH Aj 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL BEHAVE! 
BY SIZE OF CLASS, 1955-56 





Size of class Percent of t 
1 2 
Fewer than 20 pupils 
20-24 pupils { 
25-29 pupils { 
30-34 pupils a 
35-39 pupils 33 


40-44 pupils 
45 or more pupils 





TABLE 18—MANAGEMENT DIFFICULTIES OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACH 


ERS, BY RELATIVE SIZES 


OF GROUPS MET, 1955-56" 





Groups of pupils met a os . 
in order of size 1,000,000 500,000—- 100,000— 


or more 999,999 499,999 
1 2 3 4 

Largest group 42.0% 44.3% 44.2% 
Second largest group 23.9 25.3 18.2 
Third largest group 13.6 10.1 16.6 
Fourth largest group " 8.0 11.4 i 
Fifth largest group : 91 2.6 7.2 
Sixth largest group a 3.4 6.3 3.3 
Seventh largest group 3.3 
Fighth largest group 0.6 


Ninth largest group 


“Urban school districts by population 


Percent of teachers selecting each group as the most difficult to manage 





All 

: - — urban Rural A 
30,000— 10,000— 5,000 2,500— school school sch 
99,999 29,999 9,909 4,999 districts districts district 





5 6 7 8 9 10 
47.7% 40.4% 44.9% 45.1% 43.9% 46.0% 
15.9 20.2 15.8 20.4 18.9 20.3 
15.4 14.5 13.9 10.8 14.5 13.1 
6.2 10.6 12.7 10.8 9.1 9.7 
8.7 7.5 6.1 8.6 7.4 6 
a. 5.0 4.8 3.2 4.0 3.9 
e 1.4 1.8 1.1 1.5 0.8 
0.5 0.4 0.4 0.3 
1.0 0.3 0.3 








Read table thus: 42.0 percent of the secondary-school teachers in school districts containing 1,000,000 or | 
selected their largest class as the most difficult to manage; 23.9 percent of the teachers in this school system-size cla 
selected their second largest class as the most difficult to manage; etc. 


* This table includes a few elementary-school teachers who 
of the respondents included here. 


work in departmentalized schools. They account for 


> Refers to total population of the school district, not to student population. 
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E MEN 
SCRIR. 
CH AS 
AVEI 


, pupils tend at least to double. 
Subjectmatter Areas in 
Secondary Schools 

The information received on certain key 
estions was also analyzed to determine 
ther teachers of certain secondary-school 
jects had more trouble with pupils than 
chers of other subjects. The results, how 
were inconclusive, and the data yielded 
thing worth reporting. Apparently, there 


YACH 





will note that very few teachers 


se groups as the most difficult ones 


basis of the data presented in this 
seems reasonable to conclude that 
s a close relationship between class size 
the amount of pupil misbehavior. Un 

pupils in many thousands of classes 
» brought under better control if class 
ould be reduced from 35 or 40 to 25 o1 


[here is some evidence to indicate that 


( 


lass size moves from 30 to 40, problems 


1 4 


» other forces that have a tar greate: effect 


on pupil 
ippens 
Krom 


it is oby 


> 
among publi 


t} 


tile 


10us 


AV IK than i 
Summary 
agence preset ted 
that the 14 Ler t 

school pupils 


with city and school-systen 
tion of trouble makers in the t I 

‘ ; ; . 
room iis signincantly ignite ] 
than in rural areas. It is equ [ 


behavior 


rolment of the school increase 


Junior high-school teachers hay 


behavior 


teac her S, 


ry 


ment: 


at botl 


levels. 


t 


pl 


; é' 
problems tend to incre 


than senior h 


oblems 


7 | 7 
and the latter have more 
school teachers. 


| elementar\ and 
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as likely to 


well be 
in their 
High-s« 


are 
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IV. Pupil Behavior as Related to Teacher Factors 


What is a teacher? According to one re- 
spondent, “Teachers are bookkeepers, janitors, 
nursemaids, parents, doctors, psychologists, 
and therapists. ‘To do a satisfactory job, a 
teacher is expected to devote all her working 
hours, and some of her sleep, too, to the 
children, their parents, and the school system’s 
many demands.” 

There is much truth in the above state- 
ment. Effective teaching requires many skills, 
perhaps a greater variety than any other field 
of work. It also requires a lot of hard work, 
tremendous energy, great imagination, and 
considerable devotion to children. Naturally, 
some teachers have more energy and a greater 
capacity for hard work than others. A few 
have almost unlimited vision and imagina- 
tion; others have little or almost none. Many 
are capable of great understanding and devo- 
tion to children and youth. A few reveal little 
understanding; a few dislike not only children 
but people generally. 

Educational philosophers contend that com- 
petent teachers have far less trouble with chil- 
dren than incompetent teachers. Most practi- 
tioners in the field agree that this is true. As 
one respondent explained, “In our 20-teacher 
school, practically all the serious behavior 
problems occur in the classrooms of twe of 
our teachers. As teachers, these two are rec- 
ognized by pupils, parents, and fellow teach- 
ers as notoriously poor. They just don’t have 
what it takes.” 

The connection between effective teaching 
and good discipline was explained by one re- 
spondent as follows: 

My theory is that poor discipline most often 
results from lazy, unimaginative teaching. If a 
teacher can keep his students interested and thus 
busy, he needn’t worry about discipline. Even the 
dullest of youngsters will respond to a subject that 
is taught with interest and enthusiasm. The driest 
courses should have something to spark a young- 
ster’s interest. We teachers must remember we 
have to compete with television. Some teachers 
need to bring themselves and their teaching up to 
date. Horse and buggy methods won’t work with 
children living in the atomic age. 


Other teachers will contend that the above 
respondent overstates his case. A few problems 
of pupil behavior bear little or no relationship 
to teaching quality, as, for instance, the pres- 
ence in the classroom of children needing 


psychiatric help, children who ha 
or no home training, or too man) 
one room. 

The present study did not tr) 
teaching quality per se. Such could ; 
thru a questionnaire. ‘The next 
however, was done. Attempts wer: 
find relationships between pupil be! 
certain personal and _ professional! 
istics of teachers. 


Age of Teachers 


One hypothesis in this area 
youngest and the oldest teachers | 
misbehavior problems than teachers 
these extremes of age. Differences 
sponses by age brackets will be 


three questions included in the surv: 

As pointed out in Section II], res; 
were asked whether an act of physical 
by a pupil had been committed agai: 
during the past 12 months. Of all th 
ers responding, only 1.6 percent said Y 
percents reporting Yes by age bracl 
as follows: 


Under 25 years 
25-29 years 

30-39 years 

40-49 years 

50 years and over 


It would appear that acts of physi 
lence become progressively less frequent 


4 


the teacher reaches 50 years of age. At 


point, the rate seems to increase. The \ 
these figures is, however, somewhat 


They are based on fewer than 100 cases 


the possibility of chance errors in the 
bution must be recognized. 


Another question analyzed by age of t 


ers was: About what percent of the puy 


teach this year are real trouble makers 
type who cause trouble frequently and 


cause a lot of trouble? Those report 
many as | trouble maker in every 20 cl 
(i.e., a lot of trouble makers) ranged 
16.5 percent of the teachers under 25 
of age, down to 11.0 percent of the te 
40 to 49 years of age, and back up t 
percent of the teachers over 65. 

The third question, as explained ear! 
this bulletin, asked teachers to classif 
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taught as an exceptionally well 


vroup, as a reasonably well-behaved 
that they misbehave frequently and 
dificult to handle, or that they mis 


rv frequently and are almost always 


x-lt to handle. Those checking one or the 
of the last two classifications ranged 
6.6 percent of the teachers under 25 
of age, down to 4.3 percent of the 
; 40 to 49 vears of age, and back up 

by 14.3 percent of those over 65. 
[here appears to be sufficient evidence to 
rit the contention that the age of the 
classroom teacher is a factor in the teacher's 


of how boys and girls behave. 


Sex and Marital Status of Teachers 


lhe tabulation of data by sex and marital 
kratus revealed that men tend te 
k the behavior of boys and girls lower than 


teachers 
women teachers; that unmarried teachers 
behavior lower than married teachers. 
Only 24.1 percent of the men classified the 
teaching as exceptionally 


p pupils they were 

es. Thgwell behaved; of the women, half again as 
: many, 37.5 percent. The value of these fig 
however, is severely limited. The great 
jority of the men reporting were working 
secondary schoo!s, but the majority of the 
+ women were in elementary schools. Behavior 
nerally has been shown to be worse in sec 

1. ondary schools than in elementary schools. 
The differences by marital status were not 
| large. The proportions of single men and mat 
\; ried men describing their pupils as exception 


lly well behaved were 20.4 percent and 24.7 
percent ; of single women and married women, 
$.6 percent and 38.9 percent. 

The question that asked teachers whether 


n act of physical violence had ever been com 


Is TABLE 19.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS 
— TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE 
. THEIR CLASSES, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION, 


mitted against them w is answ 

percent of the male teachers at 10.4 
, 

ot the female t 

be pointed out tha mos tth ner 

secondary grades where such acts 

likely to ocet 


A third question 


oO estimate the proportion ot 


one is 
t 
brought results 


] 
Classes, 


in. thei 
those above. Only 17.5 percent 


said none of their pupils were ft! 


The corresponding percent for wor 
33.3. Only 15.3 percent of the 
compared with 17.9 percent of 

men, and 29.8 percent of the ' 
as compared with 35.1 percent of the 
women, reported no trouble 

the pupils they were teachin 


Amount of Education of Teachers 


The more education teachers pos 
less likely they were to describe tl 
as exceptionally well behaved lable 19 
The results reported in this table, how 
were strongly influenced by other { 
First, the mayorityv of the teachers wit} t 
or more vears oft uning ine te 


junior and senior high schools whi 


lems have ilread\ been noted is mi 


merous. Second, the teachers with the 


re likely to pe work 


training are 


larger centers of population whe pre ( 
are also more numerous. Those w 
training—less than four vears 


be working in rural areas where 


> | 
again are far less numerous 


Experience of Teachers 


The attitudes of classroom teachet 


pupil behavior by years of teach 


EXCEP- 
MAKERS IN 
1955-56 





Years of college education of teachers 


Percent reporting 
pupils as a whole 
are exceptionally 


Percent reporting 
no trouble makers 


tT well behaved in their classes 
l 2 3 

( than 2 year : 
t less than 4 years j 

+ t less than 5 year 32.3 
less than 6 years ot 

more years 2 

| levels 10 
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ence are the reverse of attitudes by amounts of 
training. Here, however, the urban-rural, 
grade level, and city-size factors play a less 
prominent role in the over-all results. Atti- 
tudes by amounts of experience are shown in 
Table 20. 

It is interesting to note that the proportion 
of teachers who have very good opinions of 
their pupils increases gradually and rather 
consistently up thru the 20- to 24-year experi- 
ence bracket. After that, the trend turns 
downward. Apparently, advancing age begins 
to play a role somewhere in the 25- to 29-year 
experience classification. 


Health of Teachers 


The state of a classroom teacher’s health 
also appeared to have some connection with 
his attitude toward pupil behavior. Of the 
respondents who said their health was excep- 
tionally good, 38.3 percent classified the pupils 





they were teaching as an except 
behaved group, whereas, of tho 
their health was average or poor 
percent classed their pupils as 


well behaved. A similar situation w 
in the proportions reporting no tri 
among their pupils—31.4 percent of 
ers reporting exceptionally good 
25.0 percent of those reporting 
poor health. 


Free Time of Teachers 


On the assumption that the \ 
loads carried by teachers might 
opinions of pupil behavior, the two 
that were analyzed in the last two s 
were also tabulated according to 
of free time the teachers had. The 
shown in Table 21 

The largest proportion of teache: 
a favorable opinion of their pupils w 


TABLE 20.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCE; 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 





THEIR CLASSES, BY AMOUNT OF EXPERIENCE, 1955-56 ff 
: \ 
Percent reporting a 
pupils asa whole’ Percent reporting . 
Years of experience are exceptionally no trouble makers tl 
well behaved in their classes 
1 2 3 nd 
1 year 21.8% 
2- 4 years 26.0 
5- 9 years 26.8 | 
10-14 years 38.3 v 
15-19 years 40.5 
20-24 years 43.2 
25-29 years 38.2 
30 or more years 34.3 
All experience levels 34.0% 





TABLE 21.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. am 


TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY AMOUNT OF FREE TIME, 1955-56 





Amount of free time per week* 


Percent reporting 

pupils asa whole Percent reporting 

are exceptionally no trouble makers I 
well behaved in their classes 








2 3 





None 


Less than \& hour. = te fir aa 
4-1 hour..... R re Tey ee bdeAwe winctalgnes eaieaceigiebraie 


1-24 hours... 
244-5 hours.. 
5-7\% hours. 
Over 7% hours 


+ 


5.0 

18.0 
1.5 
l 





® Teachers were asked not to count time between class bells or lunch periods. Free time was defined as time during t 


day when they had little or no responsibility for supervising or counseling pupils and did not teach. pu 
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at had no free time at all. And, up to 
; int the percent reporting favorable opin 


ecomes progressively smaller as_ the 


int of free time increases. This was the 
Here, 


ition probably has a logical explana 


erce of What was expected. again, 
» Elementary-school teachers usually have 
no free time during the typical school 


erie ( 


whereas a free period for junior and 


i) 


r high-school teachers is becoming com 


VOI 
on practice in many school districts. As was 
wn quite clearly in Section III, elemen 
-ary-school teachers have fewer pupil behavior 
oblems than secondary-school teachers. 
There is some evidence, however, that indi 
tes that beginning with the “5 to 7% hours 
{ free time” bracket, opinions of teachers 
gin to improve. Incidentally, practically all 
hese teachers with five or more hours of 
free time are working in secondary schools. 
Of course, the mere presence or absence of 
free period does not provide the best index 
f the work load of classroom teachers. Some 
the teachers responding in this study indi 
cated they were finding a teacher’s life rathe1 


lificult. One complained : 


— Another reason for pupil misbehavior is tired 
ortins ind frustrated teachers. I find that after working 
lakers vith a roomful of lively children for six hours, I 
ee face four to six more hours of schoolwork each day, 
ind almost every week end is taken up with school- 

vork. This situation has recently been getting 

worse instead of better. I have given up hobbies 

ind recreational, church, and community activities 

We have inservice teachers meetings, such as 

art workshops, music workshops, general curric- 

lum workshops; grade level meetings, building 

meetings, district meetings, county institutes, PTA 
meetings, child-study meetings, and book review 

— meetings. I counted the hours I spent in these 
meetings and the extra time devoted to clerical 

work, and found that during the school year it 


amounted to six weeks to two months of overtime 


YEP. 


IN counted on the basis of 8-hour days. 

= Another teacher, in a half-humorous vein, 
was critical of official paper work: 

ting 

oy The thing I’ve heard most teachers, myself 
included, complain about is the making and keep 
ing of many records. We record attendance on four 
different cards as we also do for grades. We are 
required to keep pink cards, blue cards, white 
cards, yellow cards, salmon cards, plus six more 
colors sent out every now and then for special 
purposes. I like cards but prefer the “bridge” 
variety, 

The data on teachers’ attitudes toward 

pupil behavior were also examined for a pos- 








} la? } ¢ 
sible relationsnit oO the proportion oT ft 


unch periods they 


' hil; ) 
sponsidilities such as supervision of Nails 


ground, cafeteria, or lunch room. T) 
sponses, however, failed to establish a patte 
with any meaning. Apparently, if t wa 
any connection between the two var les, it 
was nullified DY) other factors whi 
much stronger influence on the teach 
tude toward pupil behavior 

Despite the ] ick of statistical ey denee Ihe 
teachers comme nted to the ettect that the ick 


ot free lunch periods impaired their efficiency 


in the classroom. Some felt that the bovs and 
girls themselves would be better off if thes 
went home for lunch. A first-grade teache1 
pointed out: 

I think I know ill the liscipline cases { 
school. I have t them all in the lun 

I have obse ved that many Ther yline 
arise in the afternoon. These roblems 
thing in common, children who stay for 
day. When I ask, “Why do vou stay fe 
I get standard answers My mother we \1 
mother wants me to stay My mother is too S\ 
to get my lunch.” “My mother is going to tow 
to a luncheon, to a card party.” “It is too cold { 
might rain.’ Are these rejection feelings 

They stay every day, vet they live within walk 
ing distance and have an hot ind a half f incl 

I believe there is a definite nk betwee lis 
cipline problems and too busv” mothers. I have 
been successful in few cases in talking irents 
into letting their cl Idren come home Tor cl 
It seems to he tl childre sett low! ind 
cooperate with classmates and the teache \\ 
Let’s look at the child’s day and see how confining 
it is. 

He usually comes early and spends three to 
four hours in the same room with 29 other cl 
dren. On nice davs he has a break at recess but 
he spends it with 120 other children. He eats 
lunch with 150 children and a teacher, then returns 
to his room to spend the entire afternoon with the 
same 29 children. On nice davs he plays outside 
after eating and gets an afternoon recess. On bad 
davs he is inside all day, sometimes from 8 o’clock 
in the morning until 4 o’clock in the ifternoon 
All dav he rubs shoulders with the ime eople 
Vv ith no time to be by himself It s no worl ler to 
me that he disturbs and annoys his classmates and 
his teacher in the afternoon 

Along with this confinement problem is the fact 
that manv of these “too-busy” mothers don’t see 
that their children get their rest; they often fix 
them little or no breakfast and give them a quarter 
to buv lunch. Food in our school is not famous for 
its palatability and children in our 1 ighborhood 
are very particular about what they like The 


tired, and 


result is half-eaten lunches and hungry 


cross children. 
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We tried a “clean-plate” program and were 
immediately informed that it was none of our 
business what the children ate. This, they said, 
was a parent problem. The real problem, however, 
was: by making them eat everything, we made 
the children want to go home to lunch. 

Once we made a concerted effort to get a lot 
of them to go home for lunch. Irate parents called 
the administration and we were squelched. We 
had no right to say anything about it so long as 
the school offered the lunch program, which is a 
$350,000 annual business in our district. 

I still believe that many children could work 
off pent-up feelings by walking home for a family 
meal served in a_ private atmosphere, and be 
healthier, happier children because of it. 


Summary 


The maturity that comes with age and 
teaching experience tends to reduce the pupil 
behavior problems with which the typical 
classroom teacher has to contend. There ap- 
pears to be a point of diminishing returns, 





however. Somewhere between 50) 


of age and after acquiring 25 
experience, teachers begin to ta 
view of the behavior of young pe 
Evidence that one sex, or one n 
or one level of training has any ad 
another was inconclusive in this 
factors appeared to have a far gre 
the teachers’ attitudes than did t 
The state of the teacher’s heal: 
appears to have a fairly distinct 
effect on his attitude. With the 
sion of managing large groups of c} 
connection was to be expected. 
Attempts to connect the amo 
time of teachers and the proport 
lunch periods they have to then 
their attitudes toward pupil beha 
little evidence of value. Again, 
were strong enough to eliminate o1 
eliminate the effect of these variabl: 
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V. Pupil Behavior as Related to Community 
and Family Factors 


Undesirable social, economic, and political 
oditions breed undesirable citizens. Many of 
ose citizens are young people who are forced 
there 10 to 12 
indif 


ntetr school and to stay 
rs whether they be good, bad, or 
-ent, whether they like it or not. Possibly it 


+o9 much to expect that they, in school, will 


+ far above the conditions under which they 
Surprisingly enough, many of them do. 
Schools can have a tremendous impact on a 


«ciety. They can have sufficient influence to 


hange the entire appearance and point ot 
view of a community. Such a task, however, 
poses many problems that some schools, 


staffed, financed, and supported as they are, 
cannot hope to overcome. 

Respondents had a lot to say about social 
nditions, especially about parents who fail 


accept their responsibilities as parents. A 
few teachers said they had taught under con- 
tions similar to those portraved in Black- 


ard Jungle: 


We had all the ingredients of a first-class 


wker like Blackboard Jungle. All that was needed 


vas a plot to unify the details and emphasize 


background. 
There were no physical attacks on teachers but 
insolence and dis- 


there were unconcealed 


respect shown to all of us, including the principal. 


open 


There was cheating, there was stealing, there was 
hting, there was drinking, and there were sex 
offenses. Truancy, the use of obscene language, and 
lack of any visible learning were so common- 
lace that of the time they 
\nd I taught there for five years because I thought 
| could help them. I did help some of them. 


most went unnoticed. 


Parents with false values drew stinging 
criticism from many teachers who wrote long 
notes and attached them to their question- 


naires. One reported as follows: 


It is my humble opinion that teen-agers of today 
re a pretty good bunch of youngsters when one 
the examples set for them by adults. 
There are far too many parents think that 
material things—a new car every other year, nice 


considers 
who 


clothing, and lots of spending money—can replace 
interest, and concern that parents should 
have for their children. Parents are so interested 
in making money and in their own social life that 
in many instances, children are just in the way. 
They say they want their children to have the 
3 they themselves couldn't have, but the 
de of things their children need 
} 

4 


love, 


Sthings 
most cannot 


be purchased at the store. Parental affection, the 





good family life and the need 


no price tags 


binding force of 
to be needed have 


Much of the antisocial 


behavior of vouth today 
stems from the deep-rooted feeling that no one 
really cares for them. If more parents would 
spend the time at home with their youngsters that 


} 


they spend attending meetings to discuss what 


do about juvenile delinquency, everyone concerned 


would be better off 


In some cases, even in the secondary schoo 
classroom teacher spends more time with a \ 
or girl than the child’s own parents do. Som 
children get more love at school than thev do 
home. Many teachers show more real concern fi 
the welfare of a problem boy than do the boy's 
own parents. 

In other words, the American home today is 
just a place to eat, sleep, hang vour hat, and watch 


TV. It is no place for children 
The child 


potential trouble maker. You cannot divorce moral 


who feels rejected and unloved is a 


and spiritual values from the home—and the chil 


dren just aren't getting these values at home 


One summed up the point of view of many 
teachers in exactly six words: Parents give of 
everything but themselves. 

The purpose of this section of the report is 
to explore the possible relationships between 
the amount of trouble teachers have and the 


community and family background of the boys 
and girls they teach. 
Residential Versus Business and 
Industrial Neighborhoods 
Each respondent Was asked to describe the 


characteristics of the neighborhood surround 
ing his school. Checklist answers were pro 
vided so that school neighborhoods could be 
mostly 


industr\ . 


classified as entirely residential, resi 


dential but some business o1 about 
half and half, mostly business or industrial but 
some residential, or entirely business or in 
dustrial. 

So few schools were reported in the fourth 
and fifth classifications that it seemed advis 
able to combine them with thove reported in 
the third The 
should be regarded as school neighborhoods in 


classification. resulting group 


which there is a considerable mixture of resi 


dential and business or industrial property 
This group will be referred to in the tables 
and text of this report as at least half business 


or industrial, 
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The question asking teachers whether an 
act of physical violence had been committed 
against a member of the faculty of their school 
within the past 12 months was answered Yes 
by only 7.0 percent of the teachers who said 
the neighborhood around their school was en- 
tirely residential. Affirmative answers, how- 
ever, were obtained from 12.2 percent of those 
describing their school neighborhoods as 
mostly residential but with some business or 
industry and from 20.9 percent of those who 
said their neighborhoods were at least half 
business or industrial. 

Table 22 shows the answers to two other 
questions by residential-industrial composition 
of school neighborhoods. It should be noted 
that almost twice as many teachers who 
worked in entirely residential neighborhoods, 
as compared with those who worked in areas 
containing considerable business or industry, 
said they had no trouble makers in their 
classes. The same is almost equally true of 
the proportions describing their pupils as ex- 
ceptionally well behaved. 

Over twice as many teachers in neighbor- 
hoods that are at least half business or indus- 
trial as in neighborhoods that are entirely 
residential reported their pupils misbehaved 
frequently and were often difficult to handle. 
These figures are not shown in a table. 





Growth of Population 


Respondents also described 
neighborhoods in terms of populat 
by checking one of the following 
tions: a growing area, a static area 
change in recent years, a dying « 
rating area. 

As would be expected, pupil behay 
worse in dying or deteriorating neigh 
than in either of the other two. Twent 
percent of the teachers working in suc! 
borhoods reported that some membe: 
school’s faculty had been struck by a 
within the past 12 months. The corr 
ing percent of those working in 
neighborhoods was less than half as lary 
11.8. Of those working in neighborhoods ¢ 
had not changed much in recent years 
percent was still less, 9.4. Table 23 p: 
additional evidence that conditions ar 
siderably worse in dying or deteri 
neighborhoods than in the other two 
Almost 13.0 percent of the teachers in 
or deteriorating neighborhoods said at | 
child in every 10 was a trouble maker. O 
one-fourth of the teachers in these ne 
hoods said at least 5 percent of thei: 
were trouble makers. 

Teachers in a few sections of the 


reported that serious problems for cl 


TABLE 22.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP 


TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY RESIDENTIAL-INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL 


NEIGHBORHOOD, 1955-56 





Residential-industrial composition of school neighborhood 


1 





Percent reporting 

pupils asa whole Percent reporting 
are exceptionally no trouble makers 
well behaved in their classes 








Entirely residential shh: accident d wo alate eeu 9 eaktnenii aes © 
Mostly residential but some business or industrial ‘ naainea cat 


At least half business or industrial............ : 


2 3 

itoeek wad es eeterns 39.3% 3¢ 
peadewhes seu eees 32.7 26.4 
22.3 18.8 





TABLE 23.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS I) 


THEIR CLASSES, BY POPULATION GROWTH OF SCHOOL NEIGHBORHOO! 


1955-56 





Growth classifications 


Percent reporting 
pupils asa whole Percent reporting 


are exceptionally no trouble makers 











Bi a Oe SE Sas haa 60.0 Fic sSeecsoseccaceasans 


well behaved in their classes 
1 2 3 
PA EE PM ey Tero ee TT CP eeTETT TT TT eee TIE TUT Eee, 33.8% 27.9 
A static area—not much change in recent years. ..... 0... cece ccc eee c ce eeescees 34.6 30.6 
23.1 22.5 











K CEP. 
RS IN 
HOOL 


porting 
makers 
lasses 


CEP. 
‘S$ IN 
OOD 


porting 
makers 
asses 


‘ad teachers are caused by population move- 
nent. “Parents,” commented one_ teacher, 
don’t seem to realize what moving two or 
does to the educational 
children.” A _ teacher in 


three times a year 
rrowth of their 
Florida said: 

Fifty-two different pupils entered my first grade 
shis year. Only 18 of these pupils had a full year 
in my room. Many of these 18 will not stay long 
enough to enter the second grade. Some of our 
children enrol in as many as four or five different 
ghools within a single year. 


Racial Composition 


A third method of classifying school neigh- 
sorhoods was by racial composition. The pur- 
ose of such a classification was to make it 
oossible to compare pupil behavior problems 
in one-race neighborhoods with those in two- 
ind three-race neighborhoods. 

Of the respondents working in neighbor- 
hoods where all the people are of one race, 
only 7.2 percent reported an act of physical 
violence against a teacher within the past 12 
months. The corresponding percent of re- 
spondents working in neighborhoods contain- 
ing many people of two different races was 
over twice as large, 17.7 percent. Of those 
working in neighborhoods containing three 
different races, the percent was 24.5. 

Table 24 reveals a clear-cut pattern. The 
percent of teachers reporting no trouble 
makers in their classes was less than half as 
large in neighborhoods containing three races 
as in neighborhoods where all people are of 
one race. The percent of teachers reporting 
their pupils as a group were exceptionally well 
behaved was just a little over half as large in 
three-race neighborhoods as in one-race neigh- 
borhoods. 

It is difficult, however, to isolate and meas- 
ure the exact effect of this factor on pupil be- 


havior. Where 


different races live in the same neighborhood, 


many people of two or three 


we also frequently find low family incomes, 
undesirable housing, bad living conditions, and 
other factors which undoubtedly have some 
effect on pupil behavior. 


facts just reported the 


Considering the 
reader may be surprised to know that the ques 
tion dealing with the behavior of young 


on Halloween did not reveal the same 





} 1 


differences. In fact, there was very little 


ference between the responses of teachers 


working in one-race neighborhoods and teach 


neighbor 


ers working in two- or three-race 
While 85.9 


working in school neighborhoods containing 


hoods. percent of the teachers 
only one race reported behavior on Halloween 
was improving, 82.6 percent of the teachers 
in neighborhoods where there are many people 
of two different 82.8 percent of 


those neighborhoods containing 


races and 
working in 
races also re 


many people of three different 
ported that behavior was improving. 


General Living Conditions 


School neighborhoods were further classified 


according to living conditions among their 
residents. Taking into consideration the qual 
itv of housing, sanitation, and the upkeep and 
state of repair of houses, respondents were 
whether living conditions 


asked to indicate 


were very good, above average, about aver 
age, below average, or verv bad (slum areas) 
The 


scribed the living conditions in the neighbor 


teachers answering this question de 


hoods served by their schools as follows: 
Very good 15.7% 
Above average 22.3 
About average 49,2 
Below average 11.( 
Very bad (slum area) 1.8 


TABLE 24.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP- 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL NEIGHBORHOOD, 


1955-56 





Racial composition of school neighborhood 





People all of one race. .... Ae ee ee ai 
Mostly one race but a few of one or more other races 
Many people in each of two different races 

Many people in each of three different races 


Percent reporting 

pupils as a whole 

are exceptionally 
well behaved 


Percent reporting 
no trouble makers 
in their classes 


2 3 
39 8% 36 
31.8 60 
29.8 23.9 
22.4 17.9 
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TABLE 25.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS As | XCEr 


TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKEps 
SCHOOL NEIGHBORHO9 


THEIR CLASSES, BY LIVING CONDITIONS IN 
1955-56 





Percent reporting 
pupils asa whole  Perc« 
are exceptionally no tr 


Living conditions in school neighborhood 
well behaved in tl 


2 


Very good 

Above average 
About average 
Below average 

Very bad (slum area) 








The worse living conditions were, the lower wholesome Halloween activities 





the teachers rated the behavior of the boys somewhat less effective in the slum 
and girls in their schools and in their classes. 
The pattern was clear cut. Family Income Levels 
. The percent of teachers reporting that Altho most classroom teachers do 
someone in their school had been struck by a exact or official information on th: 
pupil during the past 12 months was only 7.8 the questionnaire asked them to est 
t, in neighborhoods where living conditions were high, above average, average, below 
i, very good and only 9.3 where living condi- or low the annual incomes of the ma 
» tions were above average. The corresponding families with children in their schoo 
. percent in neighborhoods classed as below teachers classified their school neighh: 
b average was 20.3 and in neighborhoods classed — by family income levels as follows: 
I as very bad (slum areas), 48.0. High ($7,000 and up) 
i Table 25 shows a similar pattern. Over Above average ($5,000-$6,999) 
three times as many teachers in neighborhoods Average ($3,000-$4,999) 
) where living conditions were very good, as in Below average ($1,500-$2,999) 
ti ‘ ee Chae Low (below $1,500 
- neighborhoods where living conditions were 
\* ‘very bad, described the pupils they were teach- The purpose of such a question was t | 
ft ing as exceptionally well behaved; 214 times possible a comparison between pupil be! i 
} as many had no trouble makers in their classes. in high- and low-income neighborhoods 
j One other question included in the study results are somewhat different from thos 
revealed a somewhat different pattern—the ported earlier in this section. Here we d 
y question dealing with trends of behavior on have as clear and clean-cut relationships 
Halloween. The percents of teachers reporting For instance, teachers in average-i1 
; that behavior was improving were as follows: neighborhoods reported fewer incidenc 
poreiie of physical violence against faculty men 
Living conditions teachers than did teachers in above-average-ir 
Very good 87.7% neighborhoods. Also such acts were 
Above average 87.5 slightly more prevalent in average-i! f 
About average 85.4 neighborhoods than in high-income neig! 
Som tek flee area) ed hoods. The percents of teachers reporting 


least one act of physical violence agains: 


The reader will note that, altho the pro- 
portion reporting that behavior on Halloween 
was improving decreases as living conditions 
become worse, the differences are very small 
down to and including the below average 
classification. Between the below average and 
slum area classifications is the only major 
break. Apparently, the attempts to provide 


faculty member during the year were 8.9 | 


high-income areas, 10.9 for above-ave 
income areas, and 10.6 for average-ii 
areas. 


Also worth noting is the fact that suc! 
occur less frequently in low-income areas t 
they do in the next higher income br 
The percents of teachers reporting at 
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ns 


ne act in the school in the last 12 mont 


were 14.0 in areas where most family incomes 

-e below $1500 and 16.4 in areas where most 
canst range from $1500 to $2999. 

\nother fact worth noting: The difference 
vetween the percents in the highest and lowest 
ncome brackets—8.9 as compared with 14.0 

was not as large as might be expected trom 

answers to other questions presented in 
his section of the report. 

The pattern of answers to the question re- 
ting to Halloween was also unexpected. The 
nercent of teachers who thought that behavior 
was getting worse, or at least that there had 
een no change, was highest for those working 

high-income neighborhoods. The combined 
nercent of teachers reporting “‘no change” and 
havior is getting worse” was 21.9 in high- 
ncome areas, 13.9 in average-income areas, 
ind 17.2 in low-income areas. 

The results of still another question indi 
cate that the children of high-income families 
ire not always thought to be the best behaved 
n school. This was the question that asked 
teachers to classify all the pupils they were 
teaching as an exceptionally well-behaved 
group, a reasonably well-behaved group, and 
so on. The results shown in Table 26 cer- 
tainly fail to prove significantly superior be- 
havior for children of high-income families. 
It would appear from these data that children 
from average- and somewhat-above-average- 
income families are as well behaved (if not 
better behaved) in school as are the children 
of high-income families. Worth noting is the 
small difference between top and bottom per- 
cents in Table 26. 

In these data there may be some justifica- 
tion of the contention of one respondent that 
“children of wealthy parents no longer have 


TABLE 26.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS 
DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EX- 
CEPTIONALLY WELL BEHAVED, BY 
FAMILY INCOME LEVEL OF SCHOOL 
NEIGHBORHOOD, 1955-56 





Percent reporting 

pupils as a whole 

are exceptionally 
well behaved 


Income level 


High ($7,000 
Above erage ($5,000 $6,999 
Average ($3,000-$4,999 

! 


Below average ($1,500-$2,999 


Low (below $1.50 





real mothers and fathers. Mothers and tathe 
have abdicated their responsibility 


thority to the family maid.” 


Facilities for the Programs of 


Recreation 


‘Table 10 in Section II reveals how teachers 
answered the question: How would you de 
scribe the facilities for and programs of rec 
reation for young people in your community 


Do bovs and girls in communities that have 


good programs and facilities behave any bet 
ter in school than do boys and girls in com 
munities that have poor programs and_ facil 

ties? The results shown in ‘Table 27 indicate 


the answer is Yes. There appears to be a close 
connection between the two variables 


It also should be pointed out that eight 


times as large a proportion ot the teac he rs in 
communities where recreational programs and 
facilities are very poor, as in communities 


where programs and facilities are very good 
said the pupils they taught misbehaved very 
frequently and were almost always difficult to 


handle. Almost two and one-half times as 


TABLE 27.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY QUALITY OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES AND PRO- 
GRAMS OFFERED BY COMMUNITY, 1955-56 





Quality of facilities for and programs of recreation in the community 


good 
Good 


very poor 


Percent reporting 


pupils as a whole 
are exceptionally 
well behaved 


> 


> 


Percent reporting 
no trouble makers 
n their classes 


3 








large a proportion of the teachers in communi- 
ties with very poor recreational programs and 
facilities, as in communities with very good 
programs and facilities, said at least 10 per- 
cent of their pupils were trouble makers. (Ten 
percent is a high proportion of trouble makers. 
The group as a whole reported a median of 
less than | percent.) 


Programs of Guidance of Nonschool 
Agencies and Groups 


The patterns of pupil behavior revealed by 
the varying quality of programs of guidance 
offered by churches, civic clubs, child and 
youth organizations, and other nonschool 
groups are similar to those reported under the 
preceding heading. Generally, the better the 
programs of these groups are, the more likely 
the teacher will describe the pupils in his 
classes as exceptionally well behaved and the 
more likely his classes will be free of trouble 
makers. Altho such a generalization is justi- 
fied by the facts reported in Table 28, it 
should be noted that behavior appears to be 
slightly better in areas where such programs 
are very poor than in areas described as merely 
poor. This can be explained by the fact that 
a disproportionate number of rural teachers 





reported very poor programs, and 
rural areas generally cause less tri 
children in urban areas. Worth noti: 
fact that 9.4 percent of the rural t 
compared with only 3.8 percent of t 
teachers, reported very poor program 
ance by nonschool groups. 

We sometimes assume that ever) 
the United States comes in contact wit 
moral and spiritual training before | 
enough for school. Apparently this is : 
in every case. A few teachers in the ea 
mentary-school grades reported they 
pils who had never been inside a church 


Cooperation of Parents 


One very clean and clear-cut relat 
identified in this study was between th: 
ity of pupil behavior and the degree to w 
parents are willing to cooperate wit! 
school in solving behavior problems inv 
their own children. It appears from the 
collected that close parent-teacher teamw 
offers one of the best solutions to school 
havior problems ever devised. 

As is shown in Table 29, a class: 
teacher working in an area where parent 
most always cooperate, as compared wit! 


TABLE 28.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY QUALITY OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS OF NONSCHOOL 


AGENCIES AND GROUPS, 1955-56 





Guidance programs of nonschool ae and groups (churches, civic clubs, 


child and youth organizations, etc.) 


Percent reporting 

pupils asa whole Percent reporting 

are exceptionally no trouble makers 
well behaved in their classes 











1 2 3 
Ps hie wane enuedekeaketabess : ha ees es ecananidh Rica ares 48 8% 38 
Good ast ae 6.2 eC re ‘ae 6% 6S eee 2.6.6 6-6 Pes eee 35.2 29 .¢ 
Pet iicds xu< Sees Mecesiwenden i “4 pee eth Kaige Cann delle ina Sad 26.5 22.8 
Very poor....... ‘ Be Oe eee FT ee eS Ree OT eee 26.9 37.2 





TABLE 29.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY EXTENT TO WHICH PARENTS COOPERATE WITH THE 
SCHOOL IN SOLVING BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, 1955-56 





Extent to which parents conpemte with the school in solving behavior problems pupils asa whole Percent reporting 


wolving their children 


Percent reporting 











They almost always cooperate.................. aie dee 


They cooperate in the majority of cases... . ‘ 
They do not cooperate in the majority of cases 


They hardly ever cooperate 


are exceptionally no trouble make 
well behaved in their classes 
2 3 
BY bP ED 49.2% 44.0 
27.2 2.9 
§.Ainieal na. 11.8 10.7 
8.1 7.9 
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Jer in an area where parents hardly ever 


reac 
operate, is Six times as likely to say his pupils 
on the whole are exceptionally well behaved. 
He is five and one-half times as likely to have 


Jasses that are free of trouble makers. 


Only 0.1 percent of the teachers working in 
<hool communities where parents almost al- 
wavs cooperate with the school in solving be- 
havior problems said the pupils in their classes 
misbehaved very frequently and were almost 
always difficult to handle. The corresponding 
percent of teachers working in school com- 
munities where parents hardly ever cooperate 
was 13.5, or 135 times as large. The figures 
are not shown here in tabular form. 

Many teachers receiving the questionnaire 
commented on the problem of noncooperative 
parents. One said, “Some of them will not 
give up their TV programs in order to pro- 
vide any time for study.” 

Some parents even expect teachers to as 
sume responsibility for misdeeds over which 
teachers have no control. One respondent re- 
lated the following experience: 

This week one of our fifth-grade boys strutted 
around the playground with a $100 bill. He got it 
changed and gave $5 and $10 bills to his pals. It 
was hard to believe at first, but upon investigating 
we found he had stolen it from a money box at 
home. The parents came at once to express their 
gratitude for the return of the money. When they 
left, the father turned to the boy’s teacher and 
said, “I think perhaps you’d better punish Jimmy 
for this.” 


Another teacher reported that some non- 
cooperating parents are well-to-do people, peo- 
ple who occupy prominent positions in the 
community. Here is her story: 


Several weeks ago five of our football players 
were suspended for being drunk at school. There 
was no question of their guilt; they were sick in 
the halls and in the viceprincipal’s office. They 
were suspended for two weeks and relieved of 
their student body offices. They were cut off from 
all connections with athletics. 

Our school is composed mostly of boys and girls 
of wealthy people. The father of one of the boys is 
a member of the board of education. Another is a 
doctor and one is a lawyer. The parents came to 
school three times each to defend their sons. They 
objected to the suspension and the other punish- 


ment. In every way they defended the boys fo: 
drinking. Our dean of boys received phone calls 
tor two weeks from parents and friends of the 
boys. Some threatened him, telling him he wouldn't 
have his job long. 

Ihe students feel this action in direct defiance 
of the rules is a “riot.” Because their parents de 
fend them, they enjoy the fireworks a great deal 

Sometimes a student is ashamed of the tactics 
of his parents. One of the boys who was suspended 


apologized for his parents, 


Summary 


The types of communities and homes in 
which children live have a tremendous impact 
on the way they behave in school. Altho it is 
difficult to weigh the exact effect of each com 
munity factor, a combination of several re 
lated factors, all working in the same direc 
tion, is likely to produce a very marked and 
noticeable eftect. 

If all 


served by schools) were entirely 


school neighborhoods (the areas 
residential, 
if none were dying or deteriorating areas, and 
if none contained slum areas or sections where 
living conditions are bad, the behavior of boys 
and girls in school would be a far less serious 
problem to their teachers. 

The situation most conducive to good pupil 
behavior, as far as wealth of families is con 
cerned, is an income sufficient to provide a 
reasonably good standard of living but not 
high enough to employ a full-time maid. Re 
spondents were highly critical of the tendency 
in high-income families to assign parental re 
sponsibility to maids. 

A combination of very good community pro 


grams of recreation and equally good pro 
grams of moral and spiritual guidance by 
churches, civic clubs, and child and youth or- 
ganizations is likely to be highly conducive to 
improved behavior of young people both in 
school and out of school. 

The one indispensable ingredient in the 
recipe for high-quality behavior of boys and 
girls in school is parents who are willing to 
assume responsibility for what their children 
do in school and with the 
school in seeking solutions to problems involy 
ing the behavior of their children. 


who cooperate 
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There are several forces and conditions, in 
addition to the school, teacher, and com- 
munity and family factors discussed in Sec- 
tions III, IV, and V, that have some effect on 
pupil behavior in school. The purpose of Sec- 
tion VI is to explore the possibilities of these 
other factors. ‘The search for relationships 
here extends from the intelligence level of the 
pupils to the prevailing policy with regard to 
administering corporal punishment. 


Pupils Needing Psychiatric Help 


As was shown in Section II, many class- 
room teachers reported the presence of boys 
and girls in their classes who needed but were 
not getting psychiatric help. This problem 
drew many comments from respondents. Here 
are two typical examples: 


1. The vast majority of us are neither trained 
nor qualified to deal with disturbed children, yet 
there seems to be no other place to put them. 
Ford Thunderbirds and Cadillacs crowd our high- 
ways, but our district psychologist gets to us about 
once in two years and our part-time counselor 
has time only for the lower grades. As a result, 
I feel frustrated and unhappy at my inability to 
do more for my children. 

2. I have four in my fourth-grade class who 
definitely need psychiatric help; another is on the 
brink of needing such help. These children have 
problems that are serious now but later on they 
will flare into the patterns of violence that are 
now making the headlines. When the beginnings 
of these problems become evident in school to the 
teacher and the administrator, facilities and serv- 
ices should be available both to the school and to 
the parents. Facilities and services should be avail- 
able from the kindergarten level up. By getting 
the help when we need it, we can avoid much of 
the more costly law enforcement later on. 


Of the teachers who said that less than 1 
percent of their pupils needed psychiatric 


VI. Pupil Behavior as Related to Miscellaneous Factors 





help, only 1.2 percent reported an act 

cal violence against themselves du 

past 12 months. On the other han 

few who said at least |0 percent of the 
needed psychiatric help, 5.4 percent 
and one-half times as many) report 
an act. 

The net effect of a maladjusted cl 
class is not confined just to the beh 
the maladjusted child himself. Frequent: 
presence of such children affects the w 
which normal children in the class 
‘Table 30 shows how classroom teache: 
varying proportions of pupils in their 
needing psychiatric help feel about the ¢ 
behavior of the pupils they teach. ‘] 
tern revealed by this table is so clear 


no explanation. 

One other bit of evidence is worth 
ing. Only 2 in 1000 teachers who had few 
any pupils in their classes who needed ps 
atric help (i.e., less than | percent) said t 
pupils as a whole misbehaved very frequent 
and were almost always difficult to har 
The corresponding proportion of those 
had several in their classes who needed ps 
atric help (i.e., at least 10 percent) was 
in 1000. 

Also of those who had few if any pupil 
need of psychiatric help, only 1.4 percent 
as many as 10 percent of their pupils w 
trouble makers. On the other hand, of ¢! 
who had several in need of psychiatric 
39.2 percent said as many as | in 10 of 


} 


pupils were trouble makers. 
Student Self-Government 


Do pupils in schools that have some ft 
of student self-government behave better 


TABLE 30.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY PROPORTIONS OF PUPILS NEEDING BUT NOT GETTING 


PSYCHIATRIC HELP, 1955-56 





Percent reporting 


Proportion of pupils who need but are not getting psychiatric help 


Less than 1 percent 
From 1 to 4 percent 
From § to 9 percent 
10 percent or more 


pupils as a whole 
are exceptionally 
well behaved 


? 
- 


43.3% 
20.1 
14.4 
9 8 


Percent reporting 
no trouble makers 
in their classes 
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sin schools that have no form of stu 
ernment? ‘The study attempted to 
answer but the results were incon 


The failure to identify significant re 


ps in this study cannot be interpreted 
that student government is not a good 
estment. Many other influences have a far 
eater impact on behavior than does the mere 
esence OT absence ot student government in 
ne form. The effect of this factor alone, 
therefore, could not be isolated. 
Table 31 are 


indicate the 


[he statistics in reported 


erely to prevalence of such 


TABLE 31.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS REPORTING SOME FORM OF STUDENT 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THEIR SCHOOL, BY SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT AND 


GRADE LEVEL OF SCHOOL, 1955-56 





Intelligence of Pupils 
Classroom t ichers were aske 
tionnaire to classify the intelligenc 


the majority of pupils in their schoo 


average, about average, ¢ velow 

Typic il te chers can inswet 

quite accurately because ot 

regular measurement of intelliven n A 

can schools. Many teachers each \ e! 


a record otf the intelligence quotients t the 


children in their classes. Sch 


1 ta 
common knowledge amony prote 


members. ‘he over-all results of tl 


] 


are shown in column 6 of ‘Table 32 





Classification 


hool districts by population® 


1,000,000 or more 
§00,000-999 ,999 
100,000—499 ,999 
40,000-99 999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000—9,999 

), 500-—4,999 


rban school districts 
ral school districts 
e levels of schools 


Elementary school 


ol 
Junior high schools 

Senior high schools 
Junior-senior high schools 
Elementary-secondary school 


schools 


‘ Population brackets refer to total population, not t 


Percent reporting 
student government 
in their schoo 





tudent populat 





TABLE 32.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS CLASSIFYING THE MAJORITY OF THE 


PUPILS ATTENDING THEIR SCHOOL AT VARIOUS INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 





1955-56 
Urban teachers in school 
systems containing 
7 All urban All rura A 
Intelligence level 1,000,000 2,500 teachers teachers teachers 
‘ or more 4,999 
people people 
1 2 3 4 5 ¢ 
e average 18 3 14 
ut average ¢ 1 { 
WwW average 5 3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 Oo | 
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TABLE 33.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS Excp; 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERs jy 





THEIR CLASSES, BY INTELLIGENCE LEVEL OF MAJORITY OF PUPILS |, 
SCHOOL, 1955-56 





Intelligence level of the majority of pupils in school 


Above average 
\bout average 
Below average 


Percent reporting 

pupils as a whole Percent 

are exceptionally no troubl 
well behaved in the 


2 
45.3% 


34.6 
99 








Some people contend that intelligent chil- 
dren cause as much—sometimes more—trouble 
in school as children who are not so intelli- 
gent. The facts collected in this study do not 
support the contention. In fact, all the evi- 
dence points in the opposite direction. 

Four and one-half times as many classroom 
teachers in schools where pupils are below 
average in intelligence as in schools where 
pupils are above average said they had been 
struck by a pupil during the past 12 months. 
Also, the percent of teachers reporting that 
someone on the faculty had been struck by a 
pupil within the past 12 months was only 8.3 
in schools where pupils have above-average 
1Q’s but 30.4 in schools where pupils have 
below-average IQ’s. 


Table 33 furnishes additional evyid 
along the same line. The proportion of ¢ 
ers describing the pupils they taught as « 
tionally well behaved was four and 
times as large in schools with pupils of 
average IQ’s as in schools with pupil 
below-average 1Q’s. The percent of tea 
reporting no trouble makers in thei: 
was over three times as large in above-ay 
schools as in below-average schools. 

Some figures are not shown in the 
of this report. For example, only 2 in « 
1000 teachers working in schools with 
dren of above average intelligence said ¢! 
pupils as a whole misbehaved very frequent 
and were almost always difficult to hand 
The proportion of teachers in schools 


TABLE 34.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS REPORTING THEY DO NOT HAVE THE 
} RIGHTS AND AUTHORITY THEY NEED TO MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE CONTRO! 
OVER PUPILS, BY SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT AND GRADE LEVEL OF 

SCHOOL, 1955-56 





Classification Percent 








Urban school districts by population®* 


EE re ere er er eee 4 
ie has ag ea ee He ocak SO a 2 ra AR Py TPES Pie 43 


Grade level of school 


Elementary school...... - 
I nc Cres pa cece s vbaebed : 
Senior high school..... . ark s 26 ORT OSs Ka ST SEE BE RASC TR OR WEE 4.66 Ne 50 24 
Junior-senior high school. ....... he eae eee 22.4 
Ot a ss aint alle OM De ROSS ONS oT awh ane O08 as ; 14 


POSES ES a a ee eres 6 a eee yas Pere atu 19.4 





* Population brackets refer to total population, not to student population. 
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ails of below-average intelligence who gave 
vs fats ° . = ° 
rhe same description was 56 in 1000. 


The Classroom Teacher’s Authority 


In recent years some classroom teachers 
have complained that thru public laws, the 
-yles of schoolboards, and the regulations of 
ndividual schools, their authority to 
rain effective control over pupils has been seri- 
sly weakened. These people believe that it 
chould be the classroom teacher’s prerogative 
‘9 decide whether a pupil should be kept after 


«hool as punishment for misbehavior, whether 


main- 


, pupil should be deprived of certain school 
privileges, and even whether a pupil should be 
subjected to corporal punishment. 

As pointed out in Section II, an important 
minority of respondents—almost 1 in 5—felt 
they no longer had the authority they needed 
to maintain effective pupils. 
Table 34 indicates that the problem, in the 
thinking of classroom teachers, is far more 


control over 


serious in large school systems than in small 
school systems, in urban areas than in rural 
ireas. The reader should note the percent for 
urban school systems containing | million or 
more people, urban school systems containing 
only 2500 to 4999 people, and rural school 
systems as a whole. 

Altho differences by grade level of school 
were not equally marked, a significantly larger 
percent of the junior high-school teachers than 
of the elementary-school or high-school teach- 
ers felt they did not have the rights and au- 
thority they needed. 

Do classroom teachers who think they have 
all the rights and authority they need have 
less trouble with their pupils than those who 


do not think they have all the rights and au 
thority they need? Apparently, the answer is 
Yes, altho here again it is difficult to isolate 
the exact effect of this single factor. 


Table 


think they have the rights and authority they 


35 indicates that the teachers who 
need, as compared with those who do not think 
they have the rights and authority they need, 


likely to 


their pupils as exceptionally 


are nearly three times describe 


as 
well behaved. 
They are nearly two and a half times as likely 
to report no trouble makers in their classes, 

It is also worth pointing out that over four 
times as many teachers who said they did not 
the they 


said have 


authority needed, as teachers 
who did 
needed, had been struck by a pupil during the 
past 12 
said that some member of the faculty had been 


struck. 


hav e 


they the authority they 


months. Almost three times as many 


The Classroom Teacher’s Voice in 
Determining Policies Regarding 
Discipline 


Sometimes a school system thru its board of 


education will outlaw corporal punishment 
within the system. Sometimes a principal, op 
erating under his own authority, will issue a 
directive prohibiting classroom teachers from 
using some form of punishment (e.g., keeping 


pupils after school). Classroom teachers in 


some cases are consulted on these decisions; in 
other cases they are not. 
As was pointed out in Section II, 72.3 per 


cent of the respondents said classroom teachers 
had an important voice in determining the 
discipline policies of their school; 61.8 percent 
they 


said had an important voice in deter 


TABLE 35.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP- 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY WHETHER THEY THINK THEY HAVE THE RIGHTS AND 
AUTHORITY THEY NEED TO MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE CONTROL OVER 


PUPILS, 1955-56 





YES and NO answers to the question: Do you think you have all the rights and 
authority you need to maintain effective control over pupils? 





the pupils in their classes as exceptionally well behaved 


Percent reporting 
pupils as a whole 
are exceptionally 
well behaved 


Percent reporting 
no trouble makers 
in their classes 


2 3 
38.4% 32 
14.3 13.8 


Read table thus: Of those who said they thought they had all the rights and authority they needed, 38.4 percent described 
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mining discipline policies of their school sys- It would be extremely difficult 


tem. Thus, the minority who do not have an the true effect of classroom teach: 
important voice is quite large at both levels. tion in formulating policies on dis 
The practice of consulting teachers on such doubtedly several other factors tend 
policies is far more prevalent in small school in the same direction. Nevertheless 
systems than in large ones. In fact, the propor- be noted that respondents who sai 
tion reporting that classroom teachers had an teachers had an important voice 
important voice in the determination of school ing discipline policies reported m 
system policies was two and one-half times of exceptionally well-behaved pupils 
as large in the smallest urban systems as in classes free of trouble makers (Tab! 
the largest urban systems and three times as } 
large in the rural systems as in the largest Corporal Punishment 
urban systems. These facts are set forth in Whether public-school teachers sho. 
Table 36. the authority to administer corpo: 


TABLE 36.—PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING THAT CLASSROOy 
TEACHERS HAVE AN IMPORTANT VOICE IN DETERMINING DISCIPLINE 
POLICIES IN SCHOOL AND IN SCHOOL DISTRICT, BY SIZE OF SCHOO! 
SYSTEM, 1955-56 





Percent reporting classroom teach: 
have an important voice in determinir 


Size and type of school district discipline policies in their 
School School dist 
1 2 3 


Urban school districts by population® 


1,000,000 or more 3.5%? 
500,000 --999 999 16.1 
100,000 -499,999 62.7 
30,000--99 999 70.2 
10,000--29,999 : 70.0 61,1 
5,000-9,999 73.6 0 
2,500-4,999 . 73.7 ( s 
\ll urban school districts 64.3% 
\ll rural school districts. . : . Susirtoste ‘ és 83.4% 
All school districts......... 7 ° . ee ee yb Rie 72.3% 61 


* Population brackets refer to total population, not to student population 





TABLE 37.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXCEP. 
TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS IN 
THEIR CLASSES, BY WHETHER CLASSROOM TEACHERS HAVE AN IMPOR. 
TANT VOICE IN DETERMINING DISCIPLINE POLICIES, 1955-56 





Percent reporting 
pupils asa whole Percent report 


Questions and answers are exceptionally no trouble ma 
well behaved in their classes 
1 2 3 


Do classroom teachers have an important voice in determining policies regarding 
discipline 
In your school? 
Yes er 38.1% 32.0 
No Fe 22.5 0.0 


In your school district? 
Ves... 38.1 32.1 
No 4.8 r2 1 


Read table thus: Of the respondents who said classroom teachers have an important voice in determining discipline 
in their school, 38.1 percent described the pupils they taught as exceptionally well behaved 
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1 


point of argument both within the 


f educators and among parents and 


vymen. Some classroom teachers wa 
hority and some do not. Some who 
never use it. Some who do not have 
it but sav they seldom if ever would 
‘Those who advocate teachers hav ny 
thority point out with some logic tha 
cher is fully responsible for the « 
ith in school and thus must have full 
itv. Responsibility and authority should 
rdinate, say leaders in the field of busi 
dministration. 
What many people do not realize, howeve F. 
that almost one-half of the classroom teach 


in the United States (45.5 percent of 


TABLE 38.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS REPORTING AUTHORITY TO ADMINIST 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, BY SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT AND GRADE LEV 


il school S\Vste 
’ yan school 
ve the the 
h ent I S 

n column 2 


ot schools 


Lt punisnime 
this stud fal 





OO} ; ; 
INE those reporting) have this authority whether 
OO! use it or not. Also, almost three-fourths 
¢ the school principals have the authority to 
ei minister corporal punishment. 
: [he presence of authority to administer cor 
punishment, however, varies widely 
= from one size of school system to another and 
m one grade level to another. This is shown 
‘ite clearly in Table 38. Only 5.0 percent of 
teachers in school systems of over | million 
ople reported they had such authority. The 
responding percent of teachers in school 
OF SCHOOL, 1955-56 
Classification 
wey 1 
EP. ban school districts by population® 


OR- 1,000,000 or more 
500,000-999 999 

100,000—499 999 

30,000-—99 ,999 


10,000-29,999 
‘ 5.000 9,999 
vs 2,500-4,999 


rban school distrix 


rural school distri 
e level of school 


Elementary 

Junior high 

Senior high 
Junior-senior high 
Elementary-secondary 


hools 


++ 


* Population brackets refer to total population, r 


o studer 


Classroom teachers 
have authority 
to administer cor 

poral punishment 


> 











possible to isolate the factor under investiga- 
tion and to eliminate the effect of other vari- 
ables. Also, the presence of authority does not 
necessarily mean that the authority is exer- 
cised frequently; therefore, mere authority 
may be relatively unimportant as compared 
with the extent to which the authority is used. 
Unfortunately, the questionnaire did not re- 
quest information on the extent to which cor- 
poral punishment is used. 

Teachers who said they had the authority to 
administer corporal punishment reported just 
about as many acts of physical violence against 
themselves as did teachers who did not have 


TABLE 39—PERCENT OF TEACHERS DESCRIBING THEIR PUPILS AS EXcpry 


the authority. The percents report 


act of physical violence had bee: 
against them during the past 12 mo 
1.6 for those with authority to adn 
poral punishment and 1.8 for th 
the authority. 

Table 39 shows the proportions of 
as 


describing their pupils exceptior 


behaved and reporting no trouble 
their classes by whether or not they 
authority. The differences for the 


are relatively small. Most of them « 


been caused, or largely caused, by othe: 


TIONALLY WELL BEHAVED AND REPORTING NO TROUBLE MAKERS 
THEIR CLASSES, ACCORDING TO AUTHORITY TO ADMINISTER CORPO! 


PUNISHMENT, 1955-56 





Questions and answers 


1 





Percent reporting 

pupils as a whole 

are exceptionally 
well behaved 


2 


1. Under the rules and policies of your school and school system, are YOU permitted 


to administer corporal punishment (physical whipping) to pupils? 


ee 


school allowed to administer corporal punishment? 
Yes 


> w 
x 
+ 


2. Under the rules and policies of your school system, is the PRINCIPAL of your 





Read table thus: Of the teachers reporting they were permitted to administer corporal punishment, 38.4 perce 


pupils as a whole were exceptionally well behaved. 


3 


Percent rey 
no trouble ma 
in their classes 





Th 





TABLE 40.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS IN FAVOR OF AUTHORITY TO ADMIN 


ISTER CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS, BY SIZE 0! 


SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1955-56 





Percent in favor of authority 
for classroom teachers 














Size and type of school district In ele- Injunior Insenior In ele- In junior 
mentary high high mentary high 
schools schools schools schools schools 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Urban school districts by population*® 

1,000 ,000 or more.... 49.1% 43.2% 28 .2% 66.3% 61.9 

Cs ccc ccvcwrcoevisncace 67.9 67.7 44.3 78.9 78.5 

100 ,000-499 999... 74.6 55.2 29.8 88.1 81.1 

30,000—- 99,999......... 70.0 55.2 32.8 84.0 75.2 

10,000— 29,999. ... 77.0 60.6 35.9 85.2 77.8 

i ee 74.8 63.6 41.7 82.8 77.0 

2,500- 4,999..... 81.9 71.6 51.0 89.3 86.7 
All urban school districts............. 71.0% 57.5% 35.0% 82.9% 76.5% 
All rural school districts.......... 85.1% 69.4% 40.7% 87.2% 79.4% 
ER Ri eT 77.0% 62.5% 37.4% 84.7% 77.87, 





* Population brackets refer to total population, not to student population. 


In sen 


higt 


Percent in favor of authorit 
for school principals 


schools 
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_ this study neither proves n 


yupils are less 


hypothesis that | 
have when school personnel have the 


to administer corporal punishment. 


nalyses of single grade levels in single 
| 


classifications failed to show signif 


lationships. In a few cases, teachers 


he authority reported worse pupil be 


than teachers without the authority. 


this area to be 


think they 


{nother question In 
iS. Do classroom teachers 
incipals of schools 
ty to administer corporal punishment 
40 indicates that 77.0 


ssroom teachers should have the authority 
EF + the elementary-school level, 62.5 percent 
at the 
and 37.4 percent 


( lassroom teachers shoul 


RA] think classroom teachers should have it 
high school level. 


d have it at the 


— 
gh-school level. The corresponding percents 
aker f classroom teachers who actually have the 
< hority at the three levels are 44.7, 30) 3. ind 
»1 (see Table 38). In other words, not 
rly as many have the authority as think 
ought to have it. 
In comparing Tables 40 and 38 some in 
resting facts emerge. Only 5.0 percent of all 
e teachers in the largest school systems have 
authority to administer corporal punish 
ent, yet 49.1 percent think they should have 
n elementary-school grades, 43.2 percent in 
— unior high-school grades, and 28.2 percent in 
IN 
O 
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SOM? CMa 4 GUY , 
; peo] 
i t 71Q , hinl +} 
ut 6 t t think 
elementary-school] ( 
>= ' 
: P } i 
unior high-scho vrade nd 44 
n senior high-school ides 


, : , 

Evervt ling Els he 

cas. 

teachers are likely to have few 
problems among pupils if tl 
have sufficient authority t 
control « pup ls D the \ 
ea the det 
int vo ne adetern t 
policies In tnetit school ind schoo 

t + the ry nil iT } ] 
most of pups In scnos ri 
ie in intelligence, and (d) no puy 
classes need psychiatric help 

h ‘} 

2 ’ 1 ’ 

The Study tailed to provide cor ¢ 
dence that there Sa re tionship \ 

] } ee 
quality of pupil behavior and the | ‘ 
absence ot some torm oft student nme! 

] ? 1 | } 
in the si 1. It also failed to establish a st 
, , 

connection etween quality ofr ben 


1 7 
the authority of school personnel to 


COTpor! i inishment. This does I t nece 


} 


sarily mean that there is no relat I 
+] ] } 

tween ese factors ind the qu t t 

} r. | al - ‘as dhisn of { 

lavior. it only means that th stu | 


prove a re itionship. 
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VII. Types of Misbehavior—Then and Now 


In what ways are boys and girls behaving 
worse than they did 10 years 


years ago? In what ways are 


ago? “Twenty 
they behaving 
better? This section provides answers to these 
questions from the classroom teacher’s point 
of view. 

In addition to the statistics contained in the 
tables of this offered 
many pertinent comments on the question of 


section, respondents 
whether boys and girls are behaving worse or 
better. A few teachers reported that gossip 
frequently paints a worse picture than is 
usually true. One respondent gave two ex- 
amples of misleading gossip with regard to 
what goes on in school: 


Last year in our high school a great deal of 
concern was aroused by persistent rumors to the 
effect that narcotics, thru some secret source, were 
being distributed to our students. So great was the 
clamor that the FBI was called in. They traced 
the rumors and found that the only truth in the 


beer to a_ basketball They, | 
school band, got into a huddle and pas 
of beer around. No one could have had 


a couple of tablespoonfuls. 


game. 


hat 


Another teacher explained t 
in education cannot remain always t 


Twenty years ago we failed childre: 
used corporal punishment in the class: 
result we had a number 
each week and month. We lost boys 
ever. We lost the opportunity of helping t 

The few faithful ones who remained 
were the and the 
clined who wanted to learn, to pass each \ 
to finish high school. 

But now we try to keep all of them 
We try to make school life and school 
more interesting. We offer them more. W 
appeal to them and make every effort to k« 
in school. We try to adjust our methods 
curriculum to meet the needs of each 


of 


tremendous 


and { | 


well-behaved acaden 


ind 


An Overview of the Statistics ia 


Table 41 is based on the results of 








whole story was that a truck driver had given 
a pupil a tablet commonly used by truck drivers list submitted to classroom teachers \ 
to keep awake on the road. questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
Another time a simils or create im- . os +} 
time a similar — : reated the 7 their opinions as to whether each of 18 
pression that there was widespread drinking at f sshchav: ; 
school. The only basis for this was that several ©! MlsDeNavior was now occurring 
° e . vos tie , ‘ ; , S 
students, in a daredevil mood, brought a can of quently, less frequently, or about the sar 
TABLE 41.—MISBEHAVIOR NOW (1955-56) AS COMPARED WITH 10 YEARS AG¢ c 
AND 20 YEARS AGO, BY TYPE AND RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENC! 6 te 
The act NOW, as compared with 10 years The act NOW, as compared with 2( ars tH 
: ago, is occurring ago, is occurring: : 
Type of misbehavior - - - - —— to t 
No occur- Noo 
More Less About rence More Less About rence 
frequently frequently the same then or now frequently frequently the same then or now 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
, a be ahem - VOT 
Impertinence and _ discourtesy to 
teachers 50.0% 15.2% 28.9% 5.9% 55.1 18.1° 1.¢ : 
Failure to do homework and other gh 
assignments 43.2 8.2 45.3 3.3 49.6 9.9 37.9 a 
Destruction of school property 35.7 27.0 30.2 7.3 41.9 29.5 22.8 . 
Drinking intoxicants 344 5.8 17.5 42.3 38 7 7.9 12.1 0 
Using profane or obscene language 30.8 17.5 41.8 9.9 35.0 20.6 35.3 ‘a 
Stealing of a serious nature (money, 
car thefts, etc.) 30.7 16.0 29.8 23.5 40.1 87.5 22.7 
Sex offenses 23.4 8.5 30.6 a7 .S 29.8 9.9 25.9 sive 
Truancy 22.7 29.5 37.1 10.7 28.8 33.1 30.8 ' 
Cheating on homework 20.8 10.5 62.5 6.2 25.5 12.0 56.3 wis: 
Gang fighting 20.3 12.7 15.9 51.1 24.1 14.5 13.1 j ete 
Cheating on tests 20.0 13.8 60.8 5.4 24.1 13.5 56.1 Wa 
Lying of a serious type is 8 17.8 52.7 10.7 24.2 19.1 16.9 S | 
Using narcotics 18.5 3.7 10.1 67.7 21.6 5.0 6.5 
Stealing (small items of little value) 17.8 22.6 54.6 5.0 25.3 25.5 +5 10 
Carrying switch-blade knives, guns, 
etc 17.5 8.8 12.9 60.8 22.0 9 8 10.0 
} 
Obscene scribbling in lavatories 14.8 36.6 39.7 8.9 20.6 38.7 33.8 
Unorganized fighting. P 12.0 26.9 48.2 12.9 15.4 30.1 43.3 1 . 
Physical violence against teachers 9.0 14.0 15.8 61.2 13.2 15.7 13.2 5 per 
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20 vears aco ( )y 


o and 10 


who were teaching 10 years ago 


inswer the first part; only thos 


} 


ching 20 years ago were asked to 
second part. Thus, the percents in 


5 of Table 41 are b 


ximately 2400 questionnaires out 


1 
ised on 


2 thru 


of the 


of 4270 received in the study. Columns 


9 are based 1200 to 1300 


on ques 

res. 

Teachers were instructed: 

[ry not to be influenced by what vou read and 
ise your answers on your own personal 
ience. Answer in terms of children and vouth 
he community as a whole, rather than in terms 
se in the grade levels you are and «we 

Ing in. 


The results in Table 41 can be evaluated in 
seve! il different ways. Altho the acts of mis 


pel 
- . 7 1 
nts in the first more fre quently column, the 


are listed in order of the size ot 


VIO! 


der must also keep his eye on the about th. 
me and no occurrence then or nou 
lumns. 

Now and 10 years ago—Examining the 
ft-hand half of the table—now as compared 


? 
we find that on several of 


e acts of misbehavior the more frequentl\ 


A vith 10 years ago 


sponses outweigh by a considerable margin 


less frequent! 


responses. These acts in 





AGO ide drinking intoxicants where the ratio is 
NCE 6 to 1; failure to do homework and other 
ta ssignments and using narcotics where the 
itios are 5 to 1; impertinence and discourtes\ 
teachers and sex offenses where the ratios 
a re 3 to 1; using profane or obscene language. 
= stealing of a serious nature. cheating on home 
: work, and carrying switch-blade knives, guns. 
tc., where the ratios are 2 to 1: and gang 
hghting and cheating on tests where the ratios 
re 1% to 1. (The ratios given here are ip 
proximations. Exact ratios are given in Table 

4) ) 

These figures, however, seem less impres- 
ive when we examine columns 4 and 5. Al- 
most 60.0 percent of the respondents said. in 
reference to drinking intoxicants. that the act 
was occurring with about the Same Trequency 
is it did 10 years ago or that there had been 
no occurrence in their experience either then 

now. The corresponding figure for failure 
to do homework was 48.6 percent: for using 
narcotics, 77.8 percent; for sex oftenses, 68.1 
percent; for using profane or obscene lan- 








TABLE 42.—RATIOS OF MORE FRE 
QUENTLY ANSWERS TO LESS FRI 
QUENTLY ANSWERS IN TABLE 41 

N w ‘ A 
Act of lisbeh w 4 . 
ea ig r 
sex 
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Ste 

(, 

{ € 

De 

Lvi 

oO} 

guage, 51.7 percent; fo te 

nature, 53.3 percent: for ch 

work, 68 percent Tr 1 hg { 

percent; and for cheating or a) 

percent. 

It is it to note ft} 

did is many is JU.0 percent of the 

Say an act was occurring 7 

it did iv) ye Ss avo 
In two cases the more tre d 

fre quently responses come cle 

one another destruction of 
and lying of a serious type. It 
there has been any significant it é 
of these acts within the past 10 

Also worth noting is the Tact ft Ea nve 
of the IS cts listed in Table 4 ( 
answering /ess frequently was 
percent answering more frequent f 
plus the large percents indicating that t 
acts were occurring with about the f 
quency oO! | id not occurred eithe 
now, seems to justify the cont t 
within the last 10 years there 
crease in ft n tealir 
scene s\ | in lavatorie 
fightir physical violence 

Now and 20 years a 
listed In lable 4]. the percent tr ol Imn ¢ 
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larger than the corresponding percent in 
column 2. At first glance, it would appear that 
things have become worse in the last 20 years 
than in the last 10 years. Yet, the reader 
should also note that each percent in column 7 
is larger than the corresponding percent in 
column 3. While more teachers thought each 
act was occurring frequently, more 
teachers also thought each act was occurring 
less frequently. Table 42 shows the ratios of 
the more frequently to the less frequently an- 
swers in the two comparisons. This table indi- 
cates that things have become little, if any, 
worse in the last 20 years than they have in 
the last 10 years. 

Again, five acts were reported as occurring 
less frequently now than 20 years ago—the 
same five that were occurring Jess frequently 
than 10 years ago: truancy, stealing (small 
items of little value), obscene scribbling in 
lavatories, unorganized fighting, and physical 
violence against teachers. 

Also, it should be pointed out that in sev- 
eral instances large proportions of the _ re- 
spondents said the act was occurring with 
about the same frequency as it did 20 years 
ago or that no such act had occurred either 
then or now. Over one-half the respondents 
checked one of these two answers for 10 of the 
18 acts listed in Table 41. 


more 


Acts of Misbehavior by Size and 
Type of School District 


Table 43 provides a more detailed break- 
down of the data shown in columns 2 thru 5 
of Table 41. Here one gets a picture of the 
types of misbehavior that are occurring more 
frequently and less frequently in large urban 
school districts as compared with small urban 
school districts, in urban districts as a group 
as compared with rural districts as a group. 

The evidence suggests that behavior has 
worsened considerably more in large districts 
than in small districts within the past 10 years. 
One only has to compare, act by act, the 
ratio of column 2 to column 3 with the ratio 
of column 6 to column 7 to justify the pre- 
ceding statement. For instance, for the item, 
drinking intoxicants, the ratio of more fre- 
quently to less frequently responses in school 
districts containing | million or more people 
is 19 to 1; in school districts containing 2500 
to 4999 people, it is only 3.3 to 1. In the 
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largest school districts, more fre 
less frequ 


sponses on the item, gang fighting 


sponses outnumbered 
1. In the smallest urban school dist 
teachers reported this act was occ 
than 
more frequently. On this same item 


frequently reported it was 
percent of the teachers in the large 
districts said it was occurring with 
same frequency or that there had bee 
currence either then or now. The co: 
ing percent of teachers in the smalle 
districts was 72.7. 


To get a picture of how urban scl 
tricts compare with rural school dist: 
only needs to compare, act by act, 
of column 10 to column 11 with the 
column 14 to column 15. For example 
item, destruction of school property, t! 
of more frequently to less frequent! 
in urban school districts was almost 
rural school districts, it was 0.7 to 1. | 
item, truancy, the ratio in urban 
tricts was approximately | to | 
school districts, it was 0.5 to 1. 

Worth i 
school districts, is the fact that on 10 of t! 
types of misbehavior, Jess frequently res) 
outnumbered more frequently responses. A 


noting, in connection with 


for every act but one—impertinence ar 
courtesy to teachers—the total of the 
the same and no occurrence—then or 
sponses was greater than the more frequ 
responses. 

The data in Table 43 furnish ample 
dence that within the past 10 years pu; 
havior has more in 
school districts than in small urban scho 
tricts and in urban school districts as a 
than in rural school districts as a group. 


worsened large 


Acts of Misbehavior by Grade Level 
of Teaching Position 


As pointed out earlier in this section of ' 
report, all respondents were asked to answ 
the checklist question in terms of children 
youth in the community as a whole. Thus 
mentary-school teachers were asked to « 
ate certain acts that are more typical of | 
school pupils than of elementary-school | 
This explains why 26.3 percent of the ¢! 
mentary-school teachers said drinking int 
cants was now occurring more frequently t! 
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years ago, as compared with 4.1 pe 
who said it was occurring less frequentls 
lable 44). The elementary-school teach 
, talking about children and vouth gen 
ther than about children in the ele 
school grades. 
Yet. it was felt that the grade level on 
the respondent taught might affect his 
oswers. In evaluating stealing, lying, destruc- 
school property, and other acts, it is 
yatural that elementary-school teachers, 
rdless of instructions, would think to some 


extent in terms of these acts in the elementary 


ool: that high-school teachers would think 
some extent in terms of these acts among 


h-school pupils. 


Table 


\n analysis of the data contained in 


44 indicates that the grade level of the school 


1 which the respondent worked did affect the 


mentary -school 


pondent’s answers. For instance, on truancy 
» ratio of more frequently to less frequently 
sponses for elementary-school teachers was 
3 to 1; for junior high-school teachers it was 
5 to 1; for high-school teachers, 5 to 1. A 
gical interpretation of these data would be 
jt truancy is probably decreasing in the ele- 
rrades, increasing slightly in 


junior high-school grades, and increasing 


harply in the high-school grades. 


the 


There are other significant differences in 
ways the teachers of various grade levels 


answered the checklist question. Or 

using profane or obscene C 

Ot more frequentiy te sf { \ S 
Was approximately | to 1 for elementa 
teachers, over 2 to | for junior h school 
teachers, and almost 6 to | tor ser I h 
school teachers. On_ the em, ¢ 
homework, the ratio for « ( 
teachers was again about | to | f 

high school te ache S i was 3 ¢t i to 
senior high-school teachers it w is 12 ft ()n 


the item, failing to do homeworl 


assignments, the ratio was 3 to | for 


but 6 to 1 f 


l¢ to 1 fe 


tarv-school teachers 
high school teachers and 
high-school teachers. 


The reader should note that for 


school teachers less frequent! responses ¢ 
number more frequently responses on sever 
of the 18 acts listed in Table 44. Fo Inio! 
high-school teachers the Jess frequently 
sponses outnumber the more frequentls 
sponses on only three of the acts; for higl 
school teachers, on only two. 

In evaluating the data in Table 44, it 


well to note the large 
and 5, 8 and 9, 12 and 


are to 


percents in columns 4 
13. Where 


pics 


these 


and 


’ 
very large, they tend reduce im 


portance of the relationships between percents 
7 and less fr tly 


An example might be the responses 


in the more frequentl 


/ ie i 


columns. 


TABLE 45.—RATIO OF TEACHERS REPORTING ACTS OF MISBEHAVIOR ARE 
OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY THAN 10 YEARS AGO TO TEACHERS RE-.- 
PORTING THEY ARE OCCURRING LESS FREQUENTLY, BY SELECTED SIZES 


OF SCHOOLS, 1955-56 





tealing of serious nature 


Act of misbehavior 


small items of little value 
money, car thefts, et 


7 


hg of serious type 
ruction of school property 
ffenses... rus 
ertinence and discourtesy to teachers 
rganized fighting 


ang fighting 


ruan 


€ 


ical violence against teachers 
ng profane or obscene language 
‘ating on homework 

iting on tests 


dscene scribbling in lavatories 
sing narcotics 
Tinking intoxicants 


ing switch-blade knives, guns, et 
to do homework and other assignments 









Ratio of teachers reporting MORE 
FREQUENTLY to teachers reporting 
LESS FREQUENTLY by size of schoo 


500 to 
749 pupils 


1.500 or 
more pupils 


Fewer than 
100 pupils 


2 3 4 
0.2 1 08 
0.9 1 0 
{ l l 
0.5 1 l 

8 1 ) 
0 3 1 0 
1.0 1 
0 ( 

( 1 0 

0.7 1 Q 
oO Rt 1 0 
0.4t 1 -. 
0O.1tol 04 

bal 1 0 
1.2tol 1.8 
1.8 tol ».4 
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on the item, sex offenses. The dominant point 
here is the fact that the about the same and 
no occurrence—then or now classifications ac- 
count for 70.3 percent of the responses of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, 61.7 percent of the 
responses of junior high-school teachers, and 
62.7 percent of the responses of senior high- 
school teachers. Clearly, the majority of teach- 
ers reporting at each level have not noted an 
increase in sex offenses. 


Acts of Misbehavior by Size of School 


The effect of school size was similar to the 
effect of school-district size. This was not un- 
expected since large school districts tend to 
have large schools and small school districts 
small schools. Table 45 provides data on the 
ratios of more frequently to less frequently 
responses. The reader will note that without 
exception the ratio increases from one size of 
school to another. For some of the acts the 
increase in the ratio is surprisingly high. Con- 
sider, for instance, the act, failing to do home- 
work and other assignments. Teachers in 
schools of fewer than 100 pupils who said the 
act was occurring more frequently outnum- 
bered 1.8 to | those who said it was occurring 
less frequently. But in schools of 500 to 749 
pupils, teachers who reported more frequently 
outnumbered those who reported Jess fre- 
quently 5.4 to 1. The corresponding relation- 
ship in schools of 1500 or more pupils was 


12.6 to 1. 


Acts of Misbehavior by Other Factors 


Teachers’ opinions as to whether each of the 
18 previously mentioned acts of misbehavior 
had increased, decreased, or remained about 
the same within the past 10 vears were also 
tabulated by type of community, racial com- 
position of school neighborhood, living condi- 
tions, and family income. Because of limited 
space, however, data cannot be presented in 
tabular form. Conditions permit only a few 
comments regarding the nature of the answers 
in the various categories. 


Residential versus mixed neighborhoods— 
Teachers working in schools located in en- 
tirely residential neighborhoods were much 
more inclined to report that the various acts 
of misbehavior were occurring Jess frequently 
than were the teachers in neighborhoods that 
were partly or largely business or industrial. 





In fact, the percent of teachers in ent 


dential neighborhoods answering 
quently was greater than the percent 
ing more frequently for six of the |S 
misbehavior in the checklist. This wa 
only two of the 18 acts in the opi: 
teachers working in neighborhoods 
at least one-half business or industria 
One example of the situation is wort 
tioning. Of the teachers working 
residential areas, 29.3 percent said dest 
of school 
quently and 28.7 percent said /ess 
Of those working in areas that were 
one-half business or industrial, 48.| 
said more frequently and 24.8 percent s 


property was occurring 


frequently. In the first case the rati cr 
proximately | to 1; in the other, 2 to 

This does not mean, however, that 
is always good in residential neighb 
In many cases it is far worse than it a 
be. For instance, 46.7 percent of the t 10 
in schools in entirely residential neighbo: 
said impertinence and discourtesy to 
was occurring more frequently than 10 
ago. Only 15.0 percent of these teachers s re 
this act was occurring less frequently. A 
29.4 percent of the teachers in entirely) 
dential neighborhoods said drinking 
cants had increased, as compared with only 4. 
percent who said it had: decreased; 37.8 
cent said failure to do homework and 
assignments had increased, as compared wit! 
only 8.6 percent who said it had decrease 


One-, two-, and three-race neighbeorh 
Respondents working in school communities 
containing only one race, as compared wit “ 
those working in school communities cont 
ing two or three different races, were f a 
to report smaller ratios of more frequent!\ 
less frequently responses. For example, |34 
percent of the teachers in one-race neig! 
hoods said gang fighting had increased 
past 10 years and 13.8 percent said it had 
creased. Of those working in two-race ne 
borhoods, 24.5 percent said increased and |5.- 
percent said decreased, and of those working 
in three-race neighborhoods, 38.1 percent s 
increased and 16.3 percent decreased 
The consecutive ratios are | to 1, 1.6 
and 2.3 to 1. 

On the item, truancy, the ratio of more f) ql 
quently to less frequently answers of teacher cr 


said 
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l to 2 


reversed in 


ne-race neighborhoods was only 


[he ratio was almost exactly 
hhorhoods containing three races. On the 


carrving switch-blade Knives, guns, etc 
ratio of more frequently to less frequently 


1.4 to 


] ) 
almost 2 to 


oswers in one-race neighborhoods was 
cht 
two-race neighborhoods 


in three-race neighborhoods, 3.2 to | 


On the other hand, one race in the neigh- 


rhood does not automatically mean 


haved boys and girls. Within the neighbor 


18.9 percent ot 


iis containing but one race, 


the teachers said sex oftenses had increased 


s compared with 9.3 percent who said they 


; . ; 
| decreased ; 36.0 percent said failure to 


homework and other assignments had_ in 


ry 
> 
5 


creased as compared with 8.3 percent who said 


t had decreased. 


Living conditions—Teachers ‘in neighbor 


hoods where living conditions are verv good 


reported in regard to sex offenses: increasing, 


19.7 percent; decreasing, 10.8 percent. In 


eighborhoods where living conditions are 
low average, the corresponding percents 


were 34.8 and 
1.8 to 1; in the other, 6.5 to }. 


= : 
5.3. In one case the ratio is 


In regard to small-scale stealing, the teach- 


ers in areas where living conditions are 


very 
17 good reported: increasing, 12.5 percent; de- 
R creasing, 24.9 percent. In areas where living 
conditions are very bad thev reported: increas- 
| wit ing, 34.4 percent; decreasing, 15.6 percent. 
- Here one ratio is 1 to 2 and the other is 2 to 1. 
Almost exactly the same situation is true of 
lying of a serious type, of physical violence 
a ugainst teachers, and of several other acts of 
" misbehavior. 
- On one of the acts of misbehavior, however, 
; boys and girls in neighborhoods where living 
£ conditions are very good showed up no better 
as : ‘actually, a little worse) than boys and girls 
in neighborhoods where living conditions are 
F below average or very bad. The act was drink- 
ing intoxicants. The ratio of more frequentl) 
57 to less frequently responses was 6.3 to 1 in 
iis neighborhoods where living conditions are 
: very good, 6.2 to 1 in neighborhoods where 
living conditions are below average, and 5.0 
t to | in slum neighborhoods. 
Family income—Data on the relative fre- 
Li quency of acts of misbehavior by family in- 
cher come level yielded some surprising results. 





As Was exp ed SEC \ s 
were as ! st t 
aver [ < l 
comes of ( tv of f \ 
dren ¢ schools ti t 
whethe each ot the S cts t 
was oct yg more f 
quently tbout the mew 
rately f teachers reporting t 
five fan ly income levels 

In a majority of cases the ratio of 
Juentiy esponses to g re eS 
was highe high-income ne 
n low me neighborhoods. For exa 
44.6 pe it of the teachers in |} [ 
neighborhoods reported that impertiner 
discourtesy to teachers had increased in the 
last 10 vears while only 10.8 
had decreased—a ratio of 4.1 t 
sponding percents of teach ‘ 
neighborhoods were 47.9 ar 0.6 t t 
only 2.3 to | 

Teachers in high-income neighbort e 
ported in regard to destruction of school prop 
ertv: increasing, 35.6 percent 
20.6 percent In low-income née oT hood 
they rep rted: increasing, 32.9 percent de 
creasing, 35.6 percent In the first se the 
ratio of increasing to decreasin: . 
in the second case, only 0.9 to | 

In high-income neighborhoods 
ported in regard to drinking intoxicants 
creasing, 34.8 percent; decreasing, 2.9 pe 
Here the ratio is 12.0 to 1. In low 
neighborhoods they reported: increasing, 29 
percent; decreasing, 11.6 percent. | 
should note that here the ratio is 

On the item, sex oftenses, the f 
frequently to less frequently responses w 
to | in high-income neighbor! t or 
1.1 to 1 in low-income neighbs 1 
small-scale stealing the ratios we to 
high-income neighborhoods and 0.4 t 
low-income neighborhoods. On lying of a set 
ous type the ratios were 1.5 to | in h 
income neighborhoods and 1.2 to | in low 
income neighborhoods. 

On the other hand, children in low-income 


neighborhoods showed up worse on such act 
as stealing of a serious nature, unorganized 
fighting, using profane or obscen 
cheating on tests, obscene scribbling in lava 
tories, and failing to do homework 


assignments. 
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TABLE 46.—ACTS OF MISBEHAVIOR THAT HAVE BEEN INCREASIN: 
DECREASING IN RECENT YEARS, ACCORDING TO ARBITRARY RULEs 





Definitely 
increasing * 
Act of misbehavior — - 7 
In last In last 
10 years 20 years 
1 2 3 
Impertinence and discourtesy to 
teachers...... un hia owas X 
Failure to do homework and other 
assignments ataiatee ttc X XxX 
Drinking intoxicants X XxX 


Using profane or obscene language 
Stealing of a serious nature 

Sex offenses. . shan 
Cheating on homework... 

Gang fighting 

Cheating on tests... Oe 
Obscene scribbling in lavatories 
Unorganized fighting 


mA 





* See below for explanation. 


Probably Definitely Pr 
increasing * decreasing * de 
In last In last In last In last In last 
10 years 20 years 10 years 20 years 10 years 


4 5 6 7 8 


XxX XxX 
X 
XxX 
Xx 





Summary 


The data presented in this section of the 
report are exceedingly difficult to evaluate in 
precise terms, and this can be done only on 
the basis of some type of arbitrary rule. How- 
ever, in order to indicate types of misbehavior 
that appear to be on the increase and on the 
decrease, the NEA Research Division will 
evaluate along the following lines which ap- 
pear to be reasonable: 

On the basis of data in Table 41, we will 
not label an act of misbehavior as either in- 
creasing or decreasing if as many as two-thirds 
of the respondents said the act was occurring 
with about the same frequency or the act had 
not occurred either then or now. This, of 
course, rules out the possibility of classifying 
a number of the acts but such is justified by 
the fact that most of the teachers cannot say 
there definitely has been an increase or de- 
crease. 

After applying the above two-thirds rule, 
we will classify the acts as follows: 


Definitely increasing if the more frequently 
responses outnumber the Jess frequently re- 
sponses by at least 2 to 1. 


Probably increasing if the more frequently 
responses outnumber the less frequently re- 
sponses by at least 1.5 to 1. 

Definitely decreasing if the less frequently 
responses outnumber the more frequently re- 
sponses by at least 2 to 1. 


Probably decreasing if the less fregu 
responses outnumber the more frequent 
sponses by at least 1.5 to 1. 


If one can accept the rule as reasonabli 
can also accept the results in Table 46 
less reasonable. This table shows that t! 
the acts have been definitely increasing w 
the past 10 years and that six of the acts 
been definitely within the 
20 years. Two of the acts have probabil; 
increasing in the last 10 years, three 
last 20 years. 

On the other hand, at least two have 
definitely decreasing in the last 10 years 
two have probably been decreasing in the 
20 years. 

Both the size and type of school systen 
the size and grade level of school had a: 
portant effect on the answers to the che 
question. The ratios of more frequently t 


increasing 


frequently responses on the 18 acts of mis 
havior were consistently larger in large sc! 


systems than in small school systems, in u: 


school systems than in rural school syst 


in large schools than in small schools, an 


secondary schools than in elementary sc! 

The residential 
neighborhood had an important effect on 
answers reported in this section. This was 
true of racial composition of the school 
munity and of living conditions of famili 
the area served by the school. High fa 
income, however, does not insure a t 
toward improved behavior. 
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VIII. Causes of Misbehavior 





an inalyses of classroom teachers’ answers might be considered one tactor. The re con 
12 ous questions included in this study ditions over which the school and 
‘ lready pinpointed many factors com- nel have little or no control he solutions 
issociated with misbehavior in public to problems of this type cannot be { 
Pe The final question in the survey the school; they are primarily social, « mic, 
t however, provided a direct approach civic, and moral problems with which the 
problem. Teachers were given a list of | community as a whole must dea 
factors which people have contended are The factor ranking fourth in the think 
sociated with misbehavior. They were then of teachers is closely related to the above 
| to indicate the extent to which each fac three. Thirty-one and _ three 
was responsible for misbehavior in their of the teachers thought the lack of 
wn schools. The results are shown in experience of boys and girls in mor nd 
Table 47. spiritual values was responsible for misbe 
[his table sets forth the data in such a way _ havior to an important extent. An additional 
hat comparisons can be made between very 35.4 percent thought it was responsible to 
—— irge, medium-sized, and very small school Some extent, 
jistricts and between urban districts and rural If the reader will trace the weighted scores 
listricts. The reader will note that each on the first three of the above factors, he w 
lumn shows the percent of teachers who find that they are relatively stronger factors 
nk the factor is responsible to an important in large communities than in small con 
extent, to some extent, to a small extent only, ties and in urban areas than in rural areas 
¢ nd not responsible at all. altho admittedly they rank close to the top 
In order to rank the 17 factors according to 1” all categories. For example, the w ) 
heir relative effect on misbehavior, a system SCOre on unsatisfactory home conditions 
. f weighting the responses was used. Factors 21-8 percent larger in school districts of 
hecked as responsible to an important extent 1,000,000 or more people than in school dis 
were multiplied by 4; those checked as respon-  tricts of 2500 to 4999 people. It 22.9 per 
sible to some extent, by 2; and those checked cent larger in urban school districts than in 
s responsible to a small! extent, by 1. Factors rural school districts. Also worth noting ts the 
hecked as not responsible at all were assigned = Tact that lack of parental supervis le to 
ros. The total weighted score thus obtained mother working ranks third among the causes 
5 each factor was then divided by the num of misbehavior in the very large cities but 
ber of persons responding. The quotient is fourth in very small cities and sixth in rural 
the item reported as weighted score in Table  4T€as. 

47. A weighted score of 0.500 means that in One might conclude from these and other 
| the combined thinking of the teachers, the facts reported in this study that | homes 
cklist JF factor is midway between not being respon- 2nd families and homes and familie 
0 Le sible at all and being responsible to a small Communities are probably the better homes 
us extent. The rankings of the various factors, and families as far as children are ncerned 
is shown in the sixth line under each factor 

ire based on these weighted scores. Conditions in School 
Té 

Families and Homes The fifth, sixth, and seventh tact 
1001s in misbehavior, in the opinions of classroom 
The three factors rating the highest in the teachers, are related to the lack of adequate 

opinions of the teachers are all closely related funds to support education. 

5 to the home and family life of boys and girls: Special classes for severely retarded pu 
con irresponsible parents, first; unsatisfactory (fifth) and for pupils of low intelligence 
home conditions, second; and lack of parental (sixth) are costly and many school districts 
supervision due to mother working, third. In have never had sufficient money to support 
fact, there is such a close relationship among such classes. Such special classes (sometimes 
the three that for all practical purposes they special schools), if found at all, are found 
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TABLE 47.—EXTENT TO WHICH CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE OPINION OF Chace 


ROOM TEACHERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR PUPIL 





MISBEHAVIOR R 











LL 
Urban school districts by population —_— 
Factors and the extent to which they - All urban All rura 
are responsible for pupil misbehavior * 1,000,000 30,000 to 2,500 to school schoo Ce 
or more 99, 4,999 districts districts = 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Overcrowded classe 
Important extent 34.1% 21.4% 25.5% §.2 0 
Some extent 37.2 40.0 34.3 38 9 32.4 
Small extent 19.5 22.4 20.6 0.1 19.8 
Not responsible 9.2 16.2 19.6 5.8 ) 
Weighted score » 301 1.880 1.912 O88 1 ¢ 
Rank Stl Sth 8th | St 
Irresponsible parents 
Important extent 59.89 53.9% 44.7% ) 41 
Some extent 7 .6 33.8 41.3 344 3 
Small extent 11.9 11.3 11.6 l 16 
Not responsible 0.7 1.0 2.4 1.0 Sj 
Weighted score 3.063 2.947 2.728 2.568 
Rank Ist Ist Ist 1 
Unsatisfactory home conditions (low wage 
broken families, housing) 
Important extent §2 .1% 44.1% 31.3% 44 28.8 
Some extent 28.1 33.3 39.8 33.2 35.5 
Small extent 14.9 18.3 24.6 18.4 7.0 
Not responsible 4.9 4.3 4.3 +.2 8 
Weighted score 2.795 2.614 2.294 1 ?. 130 
Rank 2nd 2nd 3rd 3r > 
Lack of parental supervision due to mother 
working 
Important extent 47.9% 38.1% 28.4% 39 / 1.0 
Some extent 31.1 40.9 40.2 39 1 32.8 
Small extent 16.1 17.8 28.0 18.3 8 
Not responsible 4.9 3.2 3.4 9 17 
Weighted score 2.699 2.519 2.221 554 1.781 
Rank 3rd 3rd 4th 3rd 6th ~ 
Lack of special classes for academically retarded 
pupils 
Important extent 29.2% 22.2% 31.9% 27.0% 311° R 
Some extent 33.4 30.7 29.4 31.5 1 
Small extent 21.4 28.7 26.6 5.9 26.4 
Not responsible 16.0 18.4 12.1 15.6 11.4 
Weighted score 2.050 1.790 2.130 1.969 2.131 > 
Rank 6th 6th 6th ot! 2nd ma 
Lack of special classes for those of low intelligence 
Important extent 26.2% 21.1% 29.4% 25.5% 30.5 : 
Some extent 31.8 28.1 29.4 »9 7 30.9 i 
Small extent 23.3 31.0 28.8 8 27.6 
Not responsible 18.7 19.8 12.4 17.0 11.0 ! 
Weighted score 1.915 1.715 2.050 1.893 113 
Rank 7th 7th 7th th 4th 
Unskilled, untrained, or ineficient classroom N 
teachers 
* 
Important extent 17.0% 5.8% 6.2% 8.6% 9.1' 8 ah 
Some extent 21.6 21.4 17.5 19.5 23.5 . 
Small extent 36.5 35.9 36.6 37.3 32.5 
Not responsible 24.9 36.9 39.7 34.6 34.9 34 Un 
Weighted score 1.477 1.019 0.964 1.107 1.158 . 
Rank 12th 13th 14th 14th 13th 13 : 
Table 47 is continued on page 101. v 
hy 
— 
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TABLE 47—EXTENT TO WHICH CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE OPINION OF CLASS 
ROOM 


TEACHERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR PUPIL MISBEHAVIOR. 1955-5¢ 


Onl 





Urban school districts by population A bar 
Factors and the extent to which they All urban All rura ar 
+e responsible for pupil misbehavior® 1,000,000 30,000 to 2.500 t schoo schoo s 

or more 99,999 4,999 listricts listricts s ts 


I 2 3 4 s 


/ ¢ 
he , { 
exte Ss ‘ 
ont 
ble 32 10) 
ve ( 0 { 
xte {) { 
xter xs) 0) 
xtent 3 ( 4 
Wl ‘ 
isible g 
si t 4 $13 
] { 
neighb iy 
esirable h 
int extent &.3 -_. 
S xte 16 .s ( 
S xter 6.4 S 
‘ esponsible 18 3 { ~ 
ghted score 0.931 0 ”) 0.4 0 
1 
ng ipT é é 
tant extent 14.¢ 6.4 8.4 ( 
S exte! 16.4 11.4 5 S Uv 
S exte 0.6 14.3 1 j 
N es] ble ik 4 67.9 64.4 
Veighted score 9 0.625 0 0 0 { 
K x 1¢ 1¢ 
tulnoriuly of leache i elermine 
i punishment 
important extent ’ S.1 0.35 
Some extent 2.5 17 9 
Small extent 23.3 0.1 ‘ 
N responsible 28.5 3 9 RR 49 r { 

ghted score 1 11 0 R&R ( 04 0 
Rank 10 

ecreational p :» an . 
“? people in mm 

ortant extent 9 3 7 8 3 
Some extent 0 O 
Small extent 9 4 30.1 3 30 ( 

t responsible 34 4 42 4 8 j 
Weighted score 1.204 1.00 8 
Rank 15t 14t ) 

able radio and TV programs and movie 

rtant extent 15.0 11.9 7 10.3 
Some extent 34.4 x 0.8 
Small extent 35 6 44.1 j 41 3 
Not reer scibl < 2 ' 
Not responsible 15.0 15.3 ) 
\y he 
veighted score 1.644 1.491 1 ( 354 ( 
NK lit 10t! 


Table 47 is continued on page 1 








TABLE 47.—EXTENT TO WHICH CERTAIN FACTORS IN THE OPINION o}| 
ROOM TEACHERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR PUPIL MISBEHAVIOR 
Continued 





Urban school districts by population 








Factors and the extent to which they — -—— — All urban All rural! 
are responsible for pupil misbehavior * 1,000,000 30,000 to 2,500 to school schoo! 
or more 99,999 4,999 districts districts 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Undesirable comic books, magazines, et: 
Important extent 19.7% 15.3% 12.2% 14.9% 12.8 
Some extent 34.1 33.5 31.4 33.6 31 
Small extent ' 37.5 38.5 44.2 40.4 38.4 
Not responsible 8.7 12.7 2.2 11.1 17.3 
Weighted score. . 1.845 1.667 1.559 1.672 .. 
Ie Seiden ; 8th 8th 10th 8th 11t 
Increased availability of automobiles to teen-ager 
Important extent 16.9% 22.7% 35.4% 23.3% 22.8 
Some extent 17.7 7.7 28.7 26.9 31.3 
Small extent 22.1 15.5 20.0 87.9 17 
Not responsible 43.3 34.1 15.9 32.7 28.0 
Weighted score... 1.252 1.617 2.190 1.642 1.718 
ee 14th 9th 5th 9th 
Lack of training or experience of boys and girls 
in moral and spiritual value 
Important extent 39.4% 33.5° 313° 33.7% 28.1 
Some extent 28.5 32.8 41.4 35.5 35.2 
Small extent “- 23.0 26.0 2.2 23.4 25.3 
Not responsible 9.1 7.8 5.1 7.4 11.4 
Weighted score 2.376 256 2.303 2.292 2.082 
a 4th 4th 2nd 4th Sth 








* See page 99 for method of calculating weighted score. Rankings are based on these weighted scores. 
> Other examples included pool rooms, penny arcades, detrimental motion picture theaters 





only in the cities. Hardly ever are they found 
in small rural school districts. This perhaps 
accounts for the fact that rural teachers 
ranked lack of special classes for academically 
retarded pupils second among the factors 
while urban teachers ranked it sixth, and for 
the fact that rural teachers ranked lack of 
special classes for those of low intelligence 
fourth while urban teachers ranked it seventh. 

Urban teachers, especially those in the 
largest districts, have one problem in this 
category, however, that many rural teachers 
do not have: overcrowded classes. This was 
seventh among the factors responsible for mis- 
behavior in public schools. The reader will 
remember that substantial evidence of the re- 
lationship of this factor to misbehavior was 
set forth in Section III. It should be noted 
that classroom teachers in school districts con- 
taining 1,000,000 or more people ranked this 
factor fifth, while teachers in school districts 
containing 2500 to 4999 people, and rural 
teachers, ranked it eighth. Also important is 


the fact that 34.1 percent of the teache 


school districts of 1,000,000 or more p 
tion said this factor was responsible 


important extent. The corresponding pe 


of teachers in rural school districts was 
20.2. 


Automobiles for Teen-Agers 


Eighth among the most important t 
in misbehavior, in the opinions of c! 


teachers, was the increased availabilit 


automobiles to teen-agers. One only |! 


try to find a parking space near a large 
school on a typical school day to realize 


many young people are regularly driving 
mobiles today. This item, however, was 1 
much higher in small districts than in 
districts and somewhat higher in rural! 
than in urban areas. It stands fifth 

the factors responsible for misbehavior 


smallest districts but fourteenth in the la 
districts—seventh in rural school district 


ninth in urban school districts. 
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ASS Undesirable Printed Materials, Radio 
aie and TV Programs, and Movies 


Ninth among the factors responsible for 


1 


ichehavior was undesirable comic books, mag 
nes, and other printed materials. The reader 
note, however, that this item was con- 
red more important in urban places than 
ural places. Perhaps the reason is that 
ch materials are easier to obtain in urban 
[he item ranked eleventh was undesirable 
TV Altho 


s facter is frequently associated with mis- 


lio and programs and movies. 


ehavior in the comments of laymen, the ma- 
rity of teachers said it was responsible only 
, small extent or was not responsible at all. 
Only 11 in every 100 teachers thought the 
factor WaS an important cause of misbehavior 


n school. 


Least Important Factors 


Beginning at the other end of the list 
with the least important factors in the opinions 
of classroom teachers—we find conditions in 
the neighborhood around the school building 
undesirable hangouts, pool rooms, penny ar- 
cades, and so on) in seventeenth place. Less 
than 5 in 100 teachers believed this to be an 
mportant factor in misbehavior. ’ 

Next to the bottom, in sixteenth position, 
was the lack of strong support of teachers by 
the school principal. Altho this factor occupied 
the same rank in each district-size classifica- 
tion and in both urban and rural categories, 
the weighted score in school districts contain- 
ing 1,000,000 or more people was twice as 
large as in small urban districts. 

Third from the bottom of the list, in fif- 
teenth position, was the lack of authority of 
classroom teachers to determine and mete out 
punishment to those who misbehave. This fac- 





, , , 
tor aisO Was considered tar more 


[ in 
the very large school systems than in others 
The reader will note that it was tenth ai ong 
the choices of teachers in school systems con 


taining 1,000,000 or more people ind fitteenth 
in all other size categories. The w hted 
score was 1.711 in the largest d d 
only 0.833 in the smallest districts and 718 
in the rural areas. 

Another of the lowest rat kur vy fact Vas 
the newer theories and philosophies of 
tion held hy some teachers and administra 
tors. This was fourth from the bottom of 
the list. In spite of the criticism of the s ools 
on this point, only 9 in 100 teachers thought 
it had an important connection with misb« 
havior in school. 

Summary 
Teachers’ opinions on the causes of sbe 


havior in school reinforce many of the findings 
in regard to important relationships reported 
in earliet sections of this report | nquestion 


hildren in 


ably, much of the misbehavior of « 

school originates in the home and family. A 
child of irresponsible parents, living in a 
crowded, inadequate dwelling, flat, or apart 


ment, has two strikes against him before he 


even enters school. If the mother works away 
from home and provides little or no super 
children, the 


children becoming trouble makers. 


vision for her odds favor her 


Lack of special facilities and programs for 


the severely retarded, either academically or 


mentally, and excessively large classes are 


likely to multiply the typical teacher's prob 
lems of pupil management. 

Evidence reported in this section, added to 
facts reported in earlier sections, indicates that 
teachers I very 


the authority of classroom 


large school districts has been limited too 


severely. 
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IX. Summary 


Any general assumption that children and 
youth of this generation have “gone to the 
dogs” is a serious mistake. Admittedly, there 
are trouble spots and conditions in 
many communities and schools, but the great 
majority of boys and girls are not juvenile 
delinquents. 

Nearly two-thirds (64.2 percent) of the 
public-school teachers of the United States 
report that real trouble makers account for 
fewer than | in every 100 pupils; almost 95 
percent describe the boys and girls they teach 
as either exceptionally well behaved or reason- 
ably well behaved. And, altho we read a lot 
in newspapers about pupils’ acts of physical 
violence against classroom teachers, only 16 
in 1000 reported that they, personally, had 
been subjected to physical violence within the 
past 12 months. 

On the other hand, the situation appears to 
be serious in the large cities. Over 28.0 per- 
cent of the teachers in school districts con- 
taining 1,000,000 or more people reported that 
an act of physical violence against a faculty 
member in their school had occurred in the 
past 12 months. Only 23.0 percent of these 
teachers said the pupils they taught were ex- 
ceptionally well behaved. 

One of the most promising results of the 
study was the typical classroom teacher’s 
evaluation of trends of behavior on Halloween. 
Those who thought behavior on Halloween 
was improving outnumbered 15 to | those who 
thought it was getting worse. 

In considering ways to improve behavior in 
school, it is well to take into account some of 
the present roadblocks to progress. One in 
every 5 teachers lacks four years of college 
training. Two in every 3 are given less than 
one hour of free time per week. Over | in 4 
never have a lunch period to themselves. 

Classes, especially in the elementary schools, 
are too large. For reasonably good results ele- 
mentary-school classes should not exceed 30 
pupils. Yet, as many teachers on this grade 
level reported classes with over 30 pupils 
as reported classes with under 30 pupils. 
Over one-fourth of these teachers reported 
classrooms with 35 or more pupils; 7 in 100 
reported 40 or more pupils. 

In addition to these shortcomings of the 
schools, 3 in every 10 teachers described their 


serious 


communities’ facilities for and 
recreation for young people as 
additional | in 10 described these fax 
programs as “very poor.” Evaluating | 
and youth guidance programs of 

civic clubs, and child and youth 

tions, 26.0 percent of the responde: 
“poor” and an additional 6.2 per 


“ce ” 
very poor. 


: 


Pupil Behavior and School Factors 


Sheer “bigness” of the education 
prise and trouble with pupils seem to ¢ 
in hand. Teachers in big school dist 
big schools, and with big classes re; 
significantly more trouble with pupil 
teachers in districts, in 
schools, and with small classes. This w 
of the clearest and most definite relati: 
established by this study. 

Yet, some of the data 
evidence that big cities and big schools « 
much to offset the disadvantages that 
to come automatically with size. The res; 
to the question dealing with trends of H 
loween behavior prove that big cities 
schools can cope with behavior pro 
provided the community as a whole is wil 
to assume responsibility and enough peop! 
willing to cooperate and help. The only 
sible solution to the problem of excessive \ 


small school 


collected 


size is more money, more teachers, and 
classrooms. 

The teachers who have the most tr 
with pupils today are those who are tea 
in the junior high-school grades. Junio: 
school teachers have more trouble than ser 
high-school teachers, and senior high-sc! 
teachers more than elementarv-school teac! 


Pupil Behavior and Teacher Fact 


As classroom teachers become older and 
experience, they tend to have less and 
trouble with pupils. The percent of teac! 
reporting no trouble makers in their c! 
Was over twice as large among those wit! 
to 24 years of experience as among those t 
ing their first year. Yet, sometime betw 


50 and 65 years of age and after havi 


taught 25 to 30 years, the troubles of 
typical classroom teacher begin to incr 
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Pupil Behavior and Community 
and Family Factors 


Neighborhoods in which there is a con 


residential and business 
which 


riorating rather than holding their own 


rable mixture of 


industrial property, are dying o1 
which contain 
different 


¢ conditions are below average 


owing, many people of 


in which 
are likely 
| 


who 


or three races, and 


produce children and youth create 
us problems in school. The percent of 
hers reporting that someone in their school 


it 


been struck by a pupil during the past 
7.8 


where living conditions were very 


months was only in neighborhoods 


good but 
480 percent (over 6 times as high) in neigh- 
thoods where living conditions were 


very 
On the other hand, there appeared to be 
or no relationship between the family 


iwcome level of the majority of pupils in a 


7 


hool and the quality of behavior in that 
chool. The evidence suggests that children of 


7 


verage and somewhat above-average income 


families behave as well if not better than 


ildren of high income families. Also, very 
ttle difference was noted between the pupil 
ehavior patterns reported by teachers in the 


thest-income neighborhoods and teachers in 


e lowest-income neighborhoods. 


Communities that have organized and oper 
ted high-quality recreation programs and ef- 


— 


ective programs for the spiritual and moral 
guidance of children and youth have reaped 
the benefits of significantly better behavior in 
school. Tables 27 and 28 provide proof. 

Probably the most important factor is the 
degree to which parents are willing to coop- 
erate with the school in solving problems in- 
volving their own children. In areas where 
teachers said parents almost always cooperate 
with the school in such matters, 49.2 percent 
described the pupils they were teaching as 
exceptionally well behaved. The correspond 
ing percent in areas where teachers said parents 
hardly ever cooperate was only 8.1. 


Pupil Behavior and Other Factors 


he presence of one or two pupils in a class- 
room who need but are not getting psychiatric 


troubles with pupils 


help 
behavior ot the yroup as a whol 
teachers whi repre rted they h 
such pupils, almost ‘one-half 


e te iching as except 


pupils they wer 


behaved. Ot those who had eve 


} 
} 


pupils, only 9.8 percent applied the 


sc! iption tc their 
30). 


There 


that pupils of above-average intellige: 


pupils as a grouy 


yg 
is considerable eviden 


less trouble than do 


considerably 


average or below-average intelligenc: 


the belief that bright children cause 
trouble is based on exceptions rathet 
general rule 

A substantially 
large 


] 


larger proportion 
school districts th 


1 
+} 


teacher Ss in 


teachers in small school districts fee 


the rights and authority they need to n 


] 


ettective control overt 


pupils. And, as 
in Table 35, teachers who feel they | 
authority they need have better bel 


} 


and fewer trouble makers in their cla 


school district 


Teachers in large 
pared with those in small school d 

less likely to have an important voice 
termining the discipline policies of the 
And, 


important voice report less 


and of their school district. 
have an 
with pupils than those who do not 


The the 


granting the teachers in the larger s 


findings suggest ad\ 


tricts more authority over the 
classes and 


put I 


of giving them a 
in determining the policies tl 


There 


teacher-administrator cot 


voice 


discipline. certainly shor 


classro¢ m 


on such problems in the larger scho 


schor y] dist1 icts. 


The study failed to provide substant 


dence that classroom teacher or admit 


authority to administer corpo! il pur 


to pupils tends to reduce behavior prob 


It is worth noting, however, t} 


percent of the teachers in school dist 
taining 1,000,000 or more peo le 
have the authority to administer corpo 


49.1 


at the elementary-s 


ishment whereas 
should have it 
43.2 percent think they should have 
and 28.2 


the sen 


per ent 


junior high-school level, 
think they 


school ley el. 


should have it at 
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Types of Misbehavior—Then and Now 


An evaluation of 18 acts of misbehavior 
occurring now as compared with 10 years ago 
and 20 years ago on the basis of an arbitrary 
but reasonable rule indicates that three acts— 
impertinence and discourtesy to teachers, fail- 
ure to do homework and other assignments, 
and drinking intoxicants—are definitely oc- 
curring more frequently now than they did 10 
years ago. These three, plus stealing of a 
serious nature, sex offenses, and cheating on 
homework, are definitely occurring more fre- 
quently now than they did 20 years ago. 

Two acts are probably occurring more fre- 
quently now than 10 years ago: using profane 
or obscene language and stealing of a serious 
nature. Three acts are probably occurring 
more frequently now than 20 years ago: using 
profane or obscene language, gang fighting, 
and cheating on tests. 

Two acts are definitely occurring less fre- 
quently now than 10 years ago: obscene scrib- 
bling in lavatories and unorganized fighting. 
The same two are probably occurring less 
frequently than 20 years ago. 

The size and type of school district and 
the size and grade level of the school had 
considerable effect on whether teachers thought 
the acts were occurring more frequently or 
less frequently. The situation appears to be 
considerably worse in the large school dis- 
tricts, the large schools, the urban areas, and 
the secondary grades than in the small school 


districts, the small schools, the 
and the elementary grades. 

‘The above situation was also ti 
borhoods that contain business o: 
elements as compared with neighb 
are entirely residential, of two 
race neighborhoods as compared 
race neighborhoods, of bad living 
as compared with good living 


Causes of Misbehavior 


The factors most frequently asso 
misbehavior in school, in the oj 
classroom teachers, are related to 
and family of the children and yo 
doubtedly, irresponsible parents, 
tory home conditions, and lack of 
supervision due to mothers workin, 


the home, account for a large proport 
all the misbehavior in school. This fe: 
the part of classroom teachers was 
not only in the statistics collected but 
the thousands of comments sent in 
questionnaires. If classroom teache: 
given one choice of the many ways to 
behavior in school, the majority of them \ 
say: “First, give the boys and girls con 
mothers and fathers, mothers and father 
feel responsible for their children, mothe: 
fathers who care what happens to the 
dren, and mothers who stay home long 
to manage and guide their children 
right direction.” 


\ 
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N the cases of younger children, ideas of right and 
| gabon standards of value, and religious views are 
largely those imparted by parents and teachers. A child 
may act contrary to the socially approved standards, but 


he seldom questions the standards. 

Adolescence, however, is another story. The adolescent 
is a questioning person. He wants to know “Why is this right 
and that wrong?” If the only answers that we give him are 
that this is the customary and socially approved way of 
acting, or that he will be punished if he acts otherwise, he 
is not likely to be greatly impressed. He wants to get back of 
patterns of conduct to the principles or the values by which 
those patterns can be justified. 

Furthermore, adolescence is a period of moral conflicts. 
The natural drives of youth to be independent of their 
parents and elders, to choose their own companions, to 
control their own time and money, to plan their own futures, 
and to express their new-born powers of affection run head- 
on into habits and social customs—and if the battle is 
simply one between the drives and the customs, the drives 
are likely to win—usually at considerable cost to mental! 
health, however. At such time boys and girls need help in 
finding purposes and ideals which are compelling in their 
appeals, and which will guide them in working out the solu- 
tions to their conflicts—National Education Association 
and American Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Education for Ail American 
Youth—A Further Look. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 
1952. p. 143. 
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FOREWORD 


0 STAFF the schools and colleges of the nation with competent teachers 

has been, and continues to be, a major goal of the National Education 

Association. Steadily, for nearly a hundred years, the Association has 
labored to create and maintain conditions that will attract and hold in class- 
room service men and women of high intelligence, thoro preparation, and 
sincere interest in teaching. Prominent among these efforts has been the 
consistent manner in which public attention has been directed to the im- 
portance of adequate salaries. 

A first step in developing a sound salary structure is an objective analysis 
of the current situation. For. more than three decades the NEA Research 
Division has been conducting a biennial survey of salaries and salary schedules 
in the public elementary and secondary schools. This periodic report has come 
to be generally accepted as an accurate description of the national scene. It is 
the foundation on which slow but steady progress has been built, year by year. 

Three years ago the Association for Higher Education, an NEA department, 
asked the Research Division to extend a similar service to the institutions of 
higher education. The resulting report, published in December 1953, brought 
to light the provisions of salary schedules, and the range in salaries paid to 
instructional personnel, by rank, and to administrative officers. The investi- 
gation reported in this bulletin was conducted to meet the need for the most 
up-to-date information; it was a ‘study of conditions in 1955-56. 

The data presented here should serve to point up the dimensions of the 
task ahead for our colleges and universities. At this moment their salary 
structure is not strong. It is clear that much of the instructional load is being 
carried by dedicated men and women whose contributions to our educational 
progress are not now fairly recognized. And the future outlook is further 
darkened by the obvious fact that the increase in total college enrolments has 
barely begun. The rate of increase in the number of students to be taught 
is likely to be greater at the college than at either the elementary- or high- 
school level during the next few years. 

The battle to strengthen the salary structure of higher education lies 
ahead. We trust the factual data presented in this bulletin will be helpful 
to college and university staff members and administrative officers, to members 
of controlling boards, to legislators, and to the many others who carry heavy 
responsibilities for the future welfare and progress of higher education in 
America. To those many busy officials on nearly a thousand campuses who 
painstakingly prepared the reports which are a part of this national summary 
we express our sincere thanks. 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


shartage of competent teachers can 
tly be charged to a number of contribut 

,uses, but one stands far above all others 
mportance: insufficient salaries. Employing 


secondary-school, 


Scials—elementary-school, 

college—lack the necessary funds to en- 
- the free competitive market and obtain the 
rvices of superior teachers in the numbers 
eeded by today’s educational system. The ex 
nt of the unmet need varies from one subject 
another and from institution to an- 
her, but the net result is that 
visions are in operation almost everywhere. 


one 
emergency 


The facts disclosed by the investigation re- 
ported in this bulletin imply that many of the 

sher educational institutions are forced to 
take unfair advantage of the devotion of thei: 
staff members; many superior teachers remain 

the classroom year after year because of 
their sincere belief in the worth of their efforts 
nd their dedication to work with growing 
ninds. In many other instances it must be 
mitted that mediocre and even inferior work 

the classroom is condoned simply because 
funds are not available to attract and hold 
superior teachers. 

At the other end of the salary scale, how 
ver, are numerous opportunities worthy of 
the interest of our most superior young people. 
leaching is not completely without attrac- 
tions comparable to those found in many other 
occupations. Administrative positions in the 
$25,000-30,000 bracket unknown. 
Salaries of $10,000 and more for straight 
instructional service during the academic year 
can be cited. The tragedy lies in the fact that 
these more desirable opportunities are so few 


are not 


n number and that the prospect of attaining 
these salary levels does not compare favorably 
with the outlook in other occupations which 
demand no more by way of formal prepara- 
tion. The task of staffing higher educational 
institutions with teachers 
luring the next decade, therefore, may be the 
most baffling of the many problems confront- 


really competent 


ing administrative officers. 


Factors Contributing to the Problem 


Prominent among the factors which con- 
tribute to the dilemma of the colleges and 
universities are these: 


1. Increasing enrolment, for 10 vears 
lem of elementary schools and now t i 
high schools, will soon strike the colleges 
unprecedented rate. The present enrolment is at 
an all-time high, despite a year-by-year ease 
of 18- to 2l-year-olds in the general population 
during the past decade. The vear 1955 saw the 


this decline: college enrolments now 


bottom of 


promise to increase at a faster rate than any ot! 


level of the educational system 

2. The present full-time staff is not adeq 
prepared for college and university teaching 
40 percent hold the doctor’s degree, and as many 
as 10 percent have not vet earned the ister’s 
degree. 

3. Much of the total teaching load is carried 
part-time instructors, graduate-student assistants 
and others whose preparation is of widely varving 
quality. 

4. The present full-time staff is mature; 1 in 12 
8.4 percent) is more than 60 years of age 
another 1 in 10 (10.2 percent) is in the 55- to 
vear-age bracket. Replacement looms large as 


prior demand for enough new teachers to k 
present classrooms in operation 


5. The present full-time staff is composed largely 
of men (78.2 percent). The competitive attractions 
for well-educated personnel in the business world 
are particularly conducive to the defection of me 
from the teaching profession 

6. In five years (1950 to 1955) the numb f 
college graduates at the baccalaureate level fe 


33.7 percent; in three years (1951 to 1954) the 
number receiving the master’s degree fell 12.8 | 
cent. The inevitable impact of these decreases uy 
the later number of doctor’s degrees to be con 
ferred is yet to be assessed. It seems certain, how 
ever, that no marked upturn in graduates at the 
doctorate level is in early prospect 

7. The distribution of advanced degree ients 
is badly out of balance with the distribution of the 
present full-time staff among the teaching fields 
These two examples point up the problen a 
Physical science teachers comprise 8.1 pe: nt of 
the total full-time college teaching staff » less 
than 18.7 percent of all earned doctor legrees 
conferred in 1954 were in this field ege 
employing officials listed the physical sciences as 
the field of greatest shortage of availabl hing 
candidates. (b) Fine arts teachers comprise 1 


percent of the full-time college teaching staff; only 
2.8 percent of all earned doctor’s degrees conferred 
in 1954 were in this field, yet employing officials 
reported scarcely any shortage of qualified avail 
able candidates. True, the advanced degree is per 


haps not the chief requirement in such fields as 
music and art, but the hard fact remains that the 
number of degree recipients is not necessarily ar 

clue whatever as to the probable supply of college 


, 
pational! 
the 


suffer 


teachers. Competition in the 
market is the dominating factor, and it is in 


that the 


open occ 


fields of greatest shortage colleges 
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the most obvious handicap. Industry is, in truth, 
consuming the basic resources needed to produce 
future generations of well-educated students at all 
levels. 


Need for a Salary Study 


The very nature of the organization of 
higher education has defied the effective 
analysis of some of its most perplexing prob- 
lems. Particularly is this true in any effort to 
study its salary structure. Financial support is 
both public and private. Public support is 
municipal, state, and federal. Private support 
is denominational and general. The signifi- 
cance of any one of these factors varies from 
one institution to another, as do methods of 
internal control, determination of function, 
distribution of emphasis upon fields and activi- 
ties, and attitude toward student-teacher ratio. 
All these and many other individual differ- 
ences which characterize higher educational 
institutions have made for the limitation of 
salary studies to groups of colleges of like 
function or in the same geographic region. 

Again, most studies have brought to light 
no more than ranges and measures of central 
tendency. Such reports are of value, but they 
fail to show, for example, such a specific item 
as the number of professors at each salary 
step above the median in each type of institu- 
tion and in each geographic region. 

The purpose of the study reported in the 
following pages has been to bring to light a 
number of the specific items needed to gain a 
comprehensive view of the situation in 1955- 
56. It is the fourth in a series of NEA Re- 
search Division studies of pertinent problems 
in the broad field of higher education.' Like 






























sonnel, by rank, for nine months ot 
and to administrative personnel, by 
12 months of service. Opportunities ¢, 
tional employment of teachers in the s 
are also shown, along with rates of 
such assignments. Average increases 
from 1954-55 to 1955-56, and Prospect 
average increases in 1956-57 are shown, so ; 
as the latter were known in the spring 
1956. Important characteristics of 
schedules, where they are in operatic: 
described. 

The degree-granting institutions 
vided into these nine groups:* state u: 
ties; nonpublic universities; municipal y 
versities; land-grant colleges; state colleve. 
teachers colleges; and nonpublic colleges ¢ 
rolling more than 1000 full-time studenr. 
those enrolling 500-999 students, and thos 
with fewer than 500 students. Junior colleg 


are divided into two groups, public and no: 71.9 
public. These 11 types of institutions are ; als 
ferred to in the text of this bulletin by Roma oie 
numerals, as shown in Table 1. Highly sp multi 
cialized institutions which restrict their wo. tate 


to a single field, such as art, Bible, chiropod sal @ 
design, music, optometry, or theology, we: vrant 
not included. ubli 

The terms college and university refer ' f th 
the internal organization rather than to th _ 


TABLE 1.—GROUP DESIGNATION OF 
EACH TYPE OF INSTITUTION AS 
USED IN THIS REPORT 





Group designation Type of institution 


1 2 








the preceding ones, this study undertakes to I. State universities 
ee e oe : . : Il. Nonpublic universitie 
include all types of degree-granting institu- § — );; ot ae se 
tions. Unlike the others, it also includes the IV. Land-grant colleges 
e ° 7 Vv. State colleges 
junior colleges. VIL. Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic colleges (by enro! 
. . . . . 4 1¢ V< -er 
Nature, Organization, and Limitations ,\|} —— 
of the Study 5x. Under 500 
Junior Colleges 
This is a status study. It shows the specific Xx. Public 
. a a ; ‘ e ai. Nonpublic 
salaries paid in 1955-56 to instructional per- 
1 The preceding studies are: National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Salary-Schedule Provisions or 5a 


Paid in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1952-53.’ Research Bulletin 31: 135-67: December 1953 





National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Instructional Staff Practices and Policies in Degree-Granting Institut 


1953-54." Research Bulletin 32: 159-214; December 1954. 






National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1954 










Research Bulletin 33: 127-63: December 1955. 


2 The division of institutions into groups is somewhac complicated by the manner in which the land-grant colleges 
established; in some instances they exist separately and in some instances the function of the land-grant college has 
assigned to an institution created for another purpose. It is for this reason that 36 state universities and two nonpubli 
versities are also included in the land-grant college group; the data they submitted are included in both of the groups to 


they properly belong. Table footnotes invite attention to these cases. Duplications have been eliminated wherever tota 
shown. 
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in institution. Lh numerou TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 


ns whose ofterings are limited to th INVITED TO PARTICIPATE. AND 








reate level tre cles fied - colle ; NUMBER AND PERCENT REPLYING 
he word university ppears if h as 
Number N 
\lso, numerous complex nstitutions I Type 
| as universities altho the word 
tute appears in their titles 
() the other hand, th ; titles oT state 
hers college are used exactly for the 
tion of these Institutions iltho it 
ly recognized that some ot the institi 
ns. in being. changed from the latter to th 
by legislative act, have not alte . 
their function or their internal o 
Coverage of the Study 
report is broadly representative of the 
structure of higher education thruout 
ition in 1955-56. More than 7 of ever 
degree-granting institutions addressed 
Y percent ) found it possible to prey 
| submit their reports before the tabulatio: 
re started.2 Of the publicly supported - 
iltiple-unit institutions, 94.5 percent of th 
te universities, 92.3 percent of the munk teachers co R 
universities, and 94.6 percent of the land- ceived trom 60./ of ! 
nt colleges responded. Of the single-unit ties, 61.5 percent of th on] 
cly supported Institutions, 86.7 percent nd 48.7 percent of the 
he state colleves and 95.5 percent of the » shows the 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF 989 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGES PARTICIPATING IN SALARY STUDY, BY TYPE OF INSTI 
TUTION AND BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA, 1955-56 





Type of institu 
Geographic regions 
I ] III IV V VI II Vill 1X 
1 3 { 6 ” g 
1 
8) ; 
; 
, 
) 0 




















invited to participate in the study and the 
number and percent in each group which sub- 
mitted usable reports. 

Thruout most of the report the data are 
presented by geographic region. The regional 
distribution of the responding institutions by 
type is shown in Table 3. 


Presentation of the Data 


Practically all instructional personnel in 
degree-granting institutions are assigned to the 
conventional ranks. Of the total of 78,613 
persons whose specific salaries were reported, 
25.9 percent hold the rank of professor; 23.2 
percent, associate professor; 30.1 percent, as- 
sistant professor; and 20.8 percent, instructor. 
Thruout this report all data concerning salaries 
for instructional service in degr*>-granting 
institutions are presented by rank. All junior- 
college teachers, however, are considered in 
one classification—that of instructor. 

In examining the instructional salary figures, 
it must be kept in mind that they are based 
upon nine months of service, whereas all sala- 
ries for service in administrative positions are 
on the full-year basis. This report indicates 
the extent to which teachers have opportunity 
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for additional employment during 
mer, and the rates of pay for such work 
an administrative officer is presumed + 
his service for the entire year or as muc! 
as is dictated by the requirements 
position. 

In all, more than 70 administrative , 
tions were reported. Many of these titles we, 
mentioned only once or a few times, and thy 
were omitted in the tabulations. All admiy 
istrative positions included in this report we; 
mentioned by at least 40 percent of al! 
sponding institutions in the group. Salarie 
paid to four of the most frequently reported 
positions are shown in full detail; the othe: 
are shown only in terms of the ranges, median: 
and interquartile deviations to conserve spac: 
in this bulletin. In the junior college sectio; 
the term chief administrative officer is used ¢ 
report the salary of that person, for whom the 
titles dean, president, director, and others 
were used in the institutional reports. 

Perquisites—houses, cars, expense allow 
ances, food, lodging—are shown as reported 
In the main, these are additions to the stated 
salaries of presidents, and doubtless thei 
value covers a wide range. 

















II. Salaries of Instructional Personnel, 1955-56 


ve his report on salaries paid in colleges and 
oe siversities in 1955-56 is restricted to full- 
regularly employed personnel. Those 


qgaged in instruction are referred to as 
DOs vachers, Which term includes all professors, 
5 wer ,ssociate professors, assistant professors, and 
d thi ostructors. The salaries reported in this sec- 
dmin ‘ion do not include those paid to part-time em- 
* wer slovees altho it is recognized that such persons 
ll re wry a considerable part of the total instruc- 
laries onal load in some types of institutions. 
porte Of the 1017 degree-granting institutions in- 
others ted to participate, 731 found it possible to 
dians orepare the detailed reports in time to be in- 
spact cluded in the tabulations. Nine of every 10 
ection [i publicly controlled institutions (91.8 percent) 
sed t od 6 of every 10 nonpublicly controlled in- 
m the 9 stitutions? (61.2 percent) responded with re- 
others HF ports on the 1955-56 salaries of 78,613 full- 

time teachers. Such liberal response by all 
low types of institutions from all parts of the na- 
orted tion assures the broad representativeness of 
stated fH this national report. 
thei: 


Salary Range Is Wide 


The top of the range for college teaching is 
encouraging. Only a few teachers are in the 
$18,000 bracket for nine months of service, 
but 723 are above $12,000 and another 1612 
ire in the $10,000-11,999 group. Of those 
tbove $12,000, 393 are in public and 330 are 
n nonpublic institutions. While these teach- 
ers are all too few in number, the figures do 
ndicate the existence of some really attrac- 
tive salaries for teaching service. 

All these top salaries are being paid in the 
multiple-unit institutions. In the responding 
state colleges no teacher’s salary exceeds $10,- 
399; in teachers colleges none is above $10,- 
000. In the larger nonpublic colleges, only 25 
teachers were reported to be receiving as much 
as $10,000, and in the medium size colleges, 
only seven. In the small colleges not even one 
teacher was reported to be receiving as much 

as $9200 for nine months of teaching. 

The bottom of the range is tragically low, 

/ with large numbers of teachers clustered in 
Psalary brackets of bare subsistence. As many 
»as 1125 full-time teachers were reported to 





have received less than $3000: another 9975 
were in the $3000-3999 bracket, and anot 


22,589 under $5000. 


Median salaries tor full-time teachers of 
all ranks also cover a wide range among the 
different types of institutions. The top of 


$6435 is found in the municipal universities, 
and the low of $4081 in the small colleges. 
Figure I presents a bird’s-eve view of the 


national situation; median salaries for full 
time teachers in the different types of institu 
tions are compared with each other, and with 
median salaries paid to full-time elementary 
and secondary-school teachers in the pub! 

schools. 

The general distribution of salaries of full 
time teachers of all ranks is shown by type of 
institution in Table 4, and by geographic 
gion in Table 5. These two tables present the 
over-all picture, but the data are shown in 


fuller detail in Tables 6 thru 13. 


Individual Teachers’ Salaries, by Rank 


Table 6 shows a detailed distribution of all 
teachers holding the rank of full professor, by 
type of institution, and Table 7 shows the same 
detail by geographic region. Table 6 shows the 
highest individual salaries to be in state and 
nonpublic universities and land-grant colleges, 
but the highest median is found in municipal 
universities. The range in median salaries is 
from $8968 to $4591, according to type of 
institution. Table 7 shows the highest median 
for full professors to be in the Far West- 
$8416—and the $6146—to 
be in the Southwest. Table 7 shows the cumu- 
lative percent of full-time professors in each 
salary bracket, from highest to lowest. 

Tables 8 and 9 show the same details for 
associate professors; Tables 10 and 11 for 
assistant professors; and Tables 12 and 13 for 


lowest median 


instructors. 


Median Teachers’ Salaries, by 
Institutions 


The foregoing tables have shown the dis 


tribution of individual salaries of teachers. 


(Continued on page 129) 


‘A considerable number of reports arrived too late to be included 
2The policy of certain nonpublicly controlled institutions forbids the release of salary information. 
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FIGURE I 


MEDIAN SALARIES FOR NINE MONTHS OF FULL-TIME TEACHiNe 


1955-56 
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rABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAI 
PERSONNEL IN 730 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE MONTHS 


OF SERVICE, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





11NG 


Salary range 


es 
LI ve 
“ 999 
eee 
uy 499 
™ 999 
0 499 
00-15.9909 
0-15,499 
)-14.999 
1K)-14,499 


OO-13,999 
13.499 
m1 999 
()-12,499 
“0-11 099 
O00-11,799 
100-11, 599 
00-11,399 
000-11,199 
800—-10,999 
00-10,799 
100-10,599 
00-10,399 
000-10,199 
800- 9.999 
00— 9,799 
100-— 9,599 
00- 9,399 
O00— 9,199 
8 800 &§,999 
8 400 8,799 
400 & 5909 
00-— 8.399 


& O00 8,199 


S00 7,999 
00-— 7,799 
100 599 
00 3909 
000 199 


S00— 6,999 
00— 6,799 
100— 6,599 
00— 6,399 
6,000— 6,199 
5. 800-— 5,999 
5.600 5.799 
5.400 5,599 
00 5,399 
5,000-— 5,199 
4,800 4,999 
1600- 4,799 
+ 400- 4,599 
00— 4,399 
1 000-— 4.199 
+,800- 3,999 
3,600— 3,799 
4,400 3,599 
3,200— 3,399 
4,000 3,199 
800- 2.9990 
600— 2,799 
400 ?, 599 
low 2,400 


* The individual figures 
grant colleges and are i 


State 
univer- 
sities 


Non- 
public 
univer- 
sities 


3 


Munic Land 
ipal grant 
iniver olleges 

sities 
4 
( 
( 3 
13 
1 
z 
0 354 
33 
3 
0 
S30 
t 1,0 
1 1.0 
S 1,064 
9 1.170 
10 1 9 
43 1 9 
33 1 ) 
6 1.390 
8 1 3 
103 1,400 
9 1,215 
8 1.305 
3 R4 
$6 S40 
8 18 
345 
121 
14 
S35 6.186 
$6 .435 $5 .458 
t) 
vn because . 
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colleges 
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Nonpub 
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1,000 
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999 
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TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONa) 
PERSONNEL IN 730 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE MONTHs 


TAE 
OF SERVICE, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 1955-56 IN 

















oe BY 
New Middle South- Middle South- North- Far Terri- —— : 
Salary range England Atlantic east west west West tories Num- Cumy atic. 
ber ines 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$18,000 and over 20 5 5 5 3 
17,500-17,999 3 5 1 9 
17,000-17,499 we 6 2 4 1 OO 
16,500-16,999 1 4 - 3 s 50 
16,000-16,499 4 7 1 7 19 00 
15,500-15,999 we 5 a 5 ; , 1 11 50 
15,000-15,499 4 26 3 36 7 6 8 Wy 
14,500-14,999 4 13 ae 12 r 2 31 50 
14,000-14,499 2 23 3 16 3 10 57 0 
13,500-13,999 a 16 3 24 2 12 57 or 
13,000-13,499 9 26 6 28 2 13 84 Wo 
12,500-12,999 7 21 6 39 2 1 5 1 82 of 
12,000-12,499 11 86 20 77 4 1 36 1 23 00 
11,800-11,999 8 1 20 rae 29 50¢ 
11,600-11,799 9 5 2 36 a, 2 54 oot 
11,400-11,599 1 20 4 41 2 81 158 ) 801 
11,200-11,399 13 5 2 32 ates 1 53 60K 
11,000-11,199 , 101 18 45 4 4 7 179 40K 
10,800-10,999 3 53 20 46 2 6 130 Or 
10,600-10,799 17 14 6 40 3 ; 80 00t 
10,400-10,599 a 30 74 26 158 12 1 7 1 309 804 
10,200-10,399 4 30 16 86 4 2 3 145 50 
10,000-10,199 11 173 29 157 19 2 84 475 40 
9,800-— 9,999 19 85 10 57 6 2 2 1 182 3. 24 20 
9,600- 9,799 2 39 11 90 12 4 10 2 170 3418 1,006 
9,400- 9,599 ; 18 136 26 144 21 4 19 368 3 88 SOK 
9,200- 9,399 ; 12 66 22 135 5 4 244 1 489 +. 5( 600 
9,000- 9,199 33 280 60 222 19 11 135 760 54 40 
8,800- 8,999 ; 21 58 52 114 7 4 56 312 5.8 20 
8,600- 8,799 46 170 43 240 14 10 32 1 556 oot 
8,400- 8,599 25 256 95 284 33 14 68 10 785 80 
8,200- 8,399 ; 46 133 104 238 24 24 43 6 618 8 364 CO 
8,000— 8,199 44 206 122 364 71 43 161 4 1,015 ¢ 8,406 
7,800- 7,999 , 52 182 125 227 36 33 32 7 694 10.538 8, 201 
7,600— 7,799 124 337 135 309 27 74 90 4 1,100 11.9 8,006 
7,400- 7,599 79 395 154 463 85 58 155 6 1,395 1 80 
7,200— 7,399 130 300 233 405 99 76 205 131,461 i ( 7,606 
7,000— 7,199. 112 500 202 601 131 94 250 27 «1,917 18.008 40 
6,800— 6,999 70 346 190 542 70 113 86 20 1,437 19.83 7,206 
6,600— 6,799 190 415 326 614 97 127 144 11 1,924 7,00 
6,400~ 6,599 139 563 318 682 168 184 120 20 2,194 0 80 
6,200- 6,399. 217 544 379 783 203 181 311 17 2,635 g 4 6,606 
6,000— 6,199 217 781 519 929 325 231 358 30 3,390 32.73 6,400 
5,800— 5,999. 168 563 424 1,036 184 227 132 9 2,743 3 6,206 
5,600— 5,799 203 542 545 943 271 250 482 27 3,263 »=— 40.379 6,00 
5,400— 5,599. 310 908 741 1,236 396 323 413 31 4,358 45 5,80 
5,200- 5,399 174 794 638 1,243 410 352 448 15 4,074 51.1 5,60 
5,000— 5,199. 352 947 789 1,376 522 480 234 49 4,749 57.14 5,406 
4,800- 4,999. 242 934 790 =1,189 542 482 404 32 4,615 63.016 5,20 
4,600- 4,799. 280 657 815 1,203 388 454 250 30 4,077 68.20 5,00¢ 
4,400— 4,599. 286 976 1,021 1,278 572 683 295 27 «5,138 74.738 +,80( 
4,200- 4,399. 267 871 857 1,122 556 448 201 14 4,336 80.254 +,60( 
4,000— 4,199. 279 959 929 «1,153 419 463 155 66 4,423 85.8% 4,400 
3,800— 3,999. 202 543 828 647 319 282 85 23 2,929 89. 60¢ 4,20 
3,600— 3,799. ; 109 473 876 614 429 252 68 58 2,879 93.268 4,00¢ 
3,400- 3,599. , 82 277 580 355 148 155 25 $1 1,673 95.39 3,80¢ 
3,200- 3,399. 34 186 527 310 156 97 27 119 1,456 97.24 3,606 
3,000- 3,199. 23109, «4302321 62 15 54 1,038 98. 569 a 
2,800— 2,999. : 10 13 173 75 39 25 7 49 391 99. 06¢ — 
2,600— 2,799. 6 23 97 36 39 7 6 118 332 99.489 ‘ 
2,400-— 2,599. - - 6 17 45 21 16 6 2 27 140 99.667 2,80 
DD aria iiiscsedvaccns 2 31 59 28 17 3 12 110 262 100 000 me 
Number of individuals reported... 4,761 16,354 14,466 22,455 7,072 6.356 6,057 1,092 78.613 Belo’ 
Median salary... .... .ssoce+ $5,417 $5,481 $4,799 $5,456 $4,920 $4,900 $5,758 $3,662 $5,243 Numbe 
Number of institutions reporting. . 52 163 151 177 60 68 54 5 730 Medias 
Numbe 
“7 
land-gr: 
—_—_-—-. 
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TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME PROFESSORS 


S 
IN 684 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE MONTHS OF SERVICE 
gy TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





’ Nonpublic colleges 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teach by enrolment 
Salary range univer- public ipal grant colleges ers Total* 
sities umiver- umiver- colleges colleges 1,000 500- Under 
sities sities andover 999 500 


3 + . 8 9 10 


i ver 
1 99 
499 
999 
499 
999 
$99 
§ 999 
14,499 
3,999 
13,499 
12,999 
12,499 
)}-11,999 
11,799 
11,599 
11,399 
11,199 
10,999 
10,799 
10,599 
10,399 
10,199 
9 999 
9,799 
9,599 


l 


9,399 
9,199 
8,999 
8,799 
8,599 
8,399 
8,199 
7,999 
7,799 
7,599 
7,399 
7,199 
6,999 
6,799 
6,599 
6,399 
6,199 
5,999 
5,799 
5,599 
- 5,399 
5,199 
4,999 
4,799 
4,599 
4,399 
4,199 
- 3,999 
3,799 
3,599 
3,399. 
3,000- 3,199 
2,800— 2,999. . 
2,600- 2,799..... 
2,400- 2,599 
Below 2,400 


Number of individuals reported 7,385 3,667 586 6,852 ,871 1,199 1,544 
Median salary... : $7,736 $7,960 $8,968 $7,539 $6,150 $6,854 $6,083 


Number of institutions reporting 69 65 12 70 103 88 82 


*The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities and 2 nonpublic universitie 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 
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TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME PROFESSop: fame TA! 
IN 684 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE MONTHS OF SERVICE P 








BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 1955-56 0 
a —_— 
New Middle South- Middle South- North- Far Terri- state 
Salary range England Atlantic east west west West tories Num imulet 
ber Reeieed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 - 9 10 r 
$18,000 and over 20 5 5 5 
17,500-17,999 3 5 ; 1 O 
17,000-17,499, 6 1 
16,500-16,999 1 4 3 g st 
16,000- 16,499 4 7 1 7 19 m 
15,500-15,999 ; 3 5 1 9 4,54 
15,000-15,499 4 22 3 36 7 6 g Ot 
14,500-14,999 4 12 11 his ) 9 % 
14,000-14,499, . 2 22 2 15 2 10 ; 0 
13,500-13,999, . may 11 3 23 1 12 50 , 
13,000-13,499 o) 23 5 27 1 13 78 Q OF 
12,500-12,999 7 18 6 38 1 5 1 1 
12,000-12,499 11 75 17 73 3 1 36 1 217 e 
11,800-11,999. 8 1 20 9 
11,600- 11,799. . 9 3 2 35 2 51 1,2 
11,400-11,599. . 1 20 4 41 9 2 81 158 11,0 
11,200-11,399 13 5 2 30 1 SI 47 0.8 
11,000-11,199. 98 13 44 3 4 7 160 0,6 
10,800-10,999 3 52 20 43 1 6 125 04 
10,600-10,799. 17 14 6 39 1 “ 17 «6 $4 10,2 
10,400--10,599 25 61 24 150 12 1 7 1 281 904 0.0 
10,200-10,399 4 28 16 84 4 2 3 41g 9.8 
10,000-10,199 7 157 25 139 17 2 84 431 ) 9.6 
9,.800- 9,999 19 42 10 54 6 2 2 1 136 113 oe 
9,600- 9,799 2 30 9 86 12 4 10 153 12.4 ha 
9.400- 9.599 18 114 23 139 20 4 18 336—«13.78 sg 
0,200- 9,399, 12 57 20 128 3 4 44 1 169 —-16.08 8,8 
9.000- 9.199 23 256 52 199 18 1 135 604 104 pe 
8,800— 8,990 21 34 46 101 7 3 56 268 208 8,4 
8,600— 8,799 26 144 42 165 10 10 31 428 2? 94 8.2 
8.400 8,599 23 179 88 227 24 12 58 9 620 25.9 ape 
8,200- 8,399. 22 93 97 ~=—«:179 20 24 42 4 481 28.324 “y 
8,000- 8,199. 41 132 106-280 61 42 80 4 746 31.98 a 
7,800— 7,999... ; 44 118 118 166 30 30 32 7 545 3466 me 
7,600- 7,799... 78 231 121 192 25 73 82 2 804 38.61 i 
7,400- 7,599. 57 203 122 282 74 51 67 5 861 42.84 a 
7,200-— 7,399. 78 134 186 255 82 69 72 9 885 47.1 aa 
7,000— 7,199. 66 161 150 277 99 91 68 9 S2t «St. 71 ay" 
6,800- 6,999... 41 109 132 215 56 106 49 3 711 55.210 re 
6,600- 6,799, 56 194 221 211 73 104 44 903 59.645 +a 
6,400- 6,599. ; 67 152 200 178 113 143 35 888 64.00 ca 
6,200— 6,399. . 39,117 216 174 117 101 20 784 67.85 re 
6,000— 6,199 49 250 282 192 200 112 42 3 1,130 73.41 <4 
5,800- 5,999. . 39 125 203 176 106 102 32 2 785 (77 “if 
5,600- 5,799 29 133 197 162 135 74 21 1 752 80.964 “ 
5,400- 5,599... 24 115 210 161 151 75 21 13 770 «84.74 my 
5,200- 5,399. . - 21 81 175 148 116 55 21 3 620 87.788 ry 
5,.000- 5,199... 20 06 152 163 88 62 17 22 620 90.83 Py" 
4,800- 4,999. . 8 65 147 101 70 43 19 12 465 93.118 42 
4,600— 4,799, 3 57 109 109 32 29 14 16 369 94.930 oe 
4,400— 4,599. . 7 51 140 85 44 37 13 4 381 96.80 8 
4,200— 4,399... 3 28 73 41 34 11 14 nee 204 97.804 ; 36 
4,000-— 4,199... nee 20 46 42 17 28 4 2 159 98.585 34 
3,800— 3,999... 1 9 13 17 4 14 5 - 63 = 98.895 + 
3,600— 3,799...... 2 5 22 14 25 11 2 2 83 99 302 oa 
3,400— 3,599... a Sas 6 32 1 9 2 =" 50 99.548 + 
3,200- 3,399... eats 3 11 26 2 8 a“ 50 99.794 2¢ 
3,000- 3,199... s 1 1 2 7 ae 2 1 14 99.862 24 
2,800— 2,999. . ait oats 1 5 bait ips wis 6 99.89 Be 
2,600-— 2,799... yen 2 4 6 99 .9)1 
2,400- 2,599...... of 5 2 ee. ee ae — 7 99.956 Num 
Below 2,400...... . 4 1 2 bch ees 2 en 9 100 000 
Number of individuals reported. . 1,061 4,222 3,915 5,860 1,942 1,570 1,649 138 20,357 — 
Median salary.................. $7,340 $7,591 $6,350 $7,497 $6,146 $6,417 $8,416 $5,508 $7,076 g 
Number of institutions reporting. . 47 151 146 167 57 59 52 5 684 - 
an 
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TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME 
MONTHS 


PROFESSORS IN 680 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE 














OF SERVICE, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 
a —_—_— 
‘ , Nonpublic colleges 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teach by enrolment 
Salary range univer- public ipal grant colleges ers Tota 
sities univer- univer- colleges colleges 1.000 500 Under 
sities sities and over 999 500 
1] > 3 4 5 6 7 0 
ww-17,499 4 1 
no-15.999 ) 
n00-15,499 4 
s00-14,.999 1 
ww)-14,499 5 1 
00-13,999 3 { 1 
00-13,499 
00-12,999 1 3 1 
000-12,499 5 9 3 
00-11,799 4 1 1 
00-11,399 1 
{,000-11,199 , .) I 
) 800-10,999 { 1 
600-10,799 1 1 
9 400-10,599 10 12 13 
9.200-10,399 ) ’ 1 ; 
0,000-10,199 13 18 14 
»800- 9,999 3 2 38 ) 
9 600- 9,799 6 3 7 1 
: 400- 9,599 11 13 t 6 
)200— 9,399 9 1 8 5 
000— 9,199 »2 27 4 27 
g 800— 8,999 18 6 16 14 
a9 8 600— 8,799 % 29 65 33 , 
8 400— 8,599 58 31 6 31 
of 8 200- 8,399 38 31 5 10 
8. 000- 8,199 136 62 Ss 104 1 
7,800- 7,099 67 17 »S 42 4 ! 3 
. 600-— 7,799 22 68 39 62 { { 1 
, 2 7,400- 7,599 21 102 14 176 1 { 11 
7 100— 7,399 182 115 23 149 or 
nies 7000-— 7,199 372 196 31 335 118 5 
is 800 6,999 29? 98 12 43 16 
,00— 6,799 368 133 { 320 3 | ; 
400- 6,599 $39 277 16 373 35 3 g 13 
v7 »00-— 6,399 104 133 15 448 93 15 13 
On 6,000— 6,199 556 195 ») 481 79 1 91 ; 
5.800- 5,999 533 131 28 159 109 140 of 1 
, 5,600- 5,799 105 170 3? 146 06 33 a 1 
5,400 5,599 $24 184 35 472 181 140 1 34 ) 3 
| §,200— 5,399 324 185 10 300 00 10 1 1 1 
5,000 5.199 296 226 36 321 00 of 120 ) 
41800— 4,999 196 166 20 36 189 g? ”) ”) 3 0 
ss 4,600- 4,799 86 103 9 176 161 19 14 gx ; 
~ 4400- 4,599 8? 70 10 153 161 5? 88 109 ( 
53 4,200- 4,399 37 54 2 65 134 3 111 10 11 63 
an 4,000- 4,199 55 35 85 R5 18 i s 111 492 
an 3,800— 3,999 17 15 61 16 1¢ 14 1 31 
3,600-— 3,799 16 13 1 22 30 13 6 61 | 
ne 3,400- 3,599 1 S 2 g 3 ( 3 
a 3,200- 3,399 1 5 3 : 
3,000- 3,199 1 1 3 3 
Sa 2,800- 2,999 3 2 
ie 2,600- 2,799 1 ! 
= 2,400 2,599 i 1 i i 
ar Below 2,400 4 I 
wa Number of individuals reported 6.024 2,968 669 5,804 2.130 1.526 1.340 os 
Median salary... . $6.158 $6,122 $7,326 $6,015 $5,242 $5 $5,070 $4,659 $4,14 1 
imber of institutions reporting 69 65 12 70 104 91 83 99 { ORt 
* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state ersities and 2 nonpublic univer 4 
— and-grant colleges and are included in both groups 














TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TI 
PROFESSORS IN 680 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR 
OF SERVICE, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 1955-56 












NINE MONTH; 





New Middle South- Middle South- North- Far Terri- — 
Salary range England Atlantic east west west West tories Num- 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
$17,000-17,499 1 4 
15,500-15,999 2 
15,000-15,499 2 
14,500-14,999 1 
14,000-14,499 1 1 1 
13,500-13,999 5 I 1 
13,000-13,499 3 1 1 
12,500-12,999. 3 1 
12,000-12,499 7 3 3 1 
11,600-11,799. 2 1 
11,200-11,399. , 1 
11,000-11,199 3 3 1 
10,800-10,999 | 1 2 1 
10,600-—10,799 1 
10,400-10,599. 5 9 1 7 
10,200-10,399. 1 2 a 
10,000-10,199. 4 10 3 13 1 
9,800— 9,999. 40 ae 3 
9,600-— 9,799. . 9 1 4 5 2 
9,400-— 9,599. 21 1 4 1 1 
9,200— 9,399, . << 9 2 6 2 
9,000— 9,199... . 10 18 4 20 1 ; 
8,800— 8,999. 24 5 11 or 1 
8,600— 8,799. 20 25 1 70 4 I 1 
8,400— 8,599. 2 39 5 48 9 2 10 1 
8,200— 8,399... 24 15 7 45 2 : 1 1 
8,000— 8,199. 3 55 12 71 2 1 81 
7,800- 7,999. 8 41 6 58 5 3 a. 
7,600- 7,799. 45 59 14 85 1 8 nF 
7,400-— 7,599. . 19 118 25 143 2 6 87 1 
7,200— 7,399 52 75 41 119 9 7 133 3 
7,000- 7,199. 19 234 43 282 26 3 180 17 
6,800-— 6,999. 26 145 51 215 13 7 37 16 
6,000— 6,799 8&3 132 87 292 18 21 99 8 
6,400— 6,599. 42 299 102 359 7 37 80 8 
6,200— 6,399. . 90 287 138 391 75 72 140 8 a. 
6,000— 6,199. . 73 295 181 388 88 101 160 9 - 
5,800-— 5,999. . 75 249 159 408 62 106 81 5 1, 
5,600-— 5,799. . 81 206 263 308 84 135 106 5 - 
5,400-— 5,599... 102 260 322 315 142 135 77 1 iF 
§,200— 5,399. . 63 159 282 263 211 135 46 6 e. 
5,000— 5,199. . 75 232 308 241 201 160 44 4 * 
4,800— 4,999. 37 198 256 195 206 118 32 12 Bs 
4,600— 4,799. 21 121 264 192 89 99 24 3 
4,400— 4,599. 25 112 268 139 97 79 19 14 
4,200-— 4,399. 16 113 184 147 93 39 28 13 
4,000— 4,199 5 68 181 105 48 32 9 44 
3,800-— 3,999. 3 31 181 37 18 22 4 16 
3,600- 3,799. 2 12 124 25 34 23 7 19 
3,400— 3,599 ‘ 2 37 23 6 8 3 2 99 
3,200-— 3,399 2 4 31 32 7 4 1 99 
3,000— 3,199. 2 14 14 1 12 1 99 
2,800— 2,999. . ‘ 3 1 4 7 7 99 
2,600- 2,799. . 2 1 —_ 1 4 99 
2,400— 2,599... 4 1 1 diam <a 1 99 .93 
Below 2,400....... 1 1 4 2 3 — 1 100 . 00 
Number of individuals reported... 1,033 3,764 3,621 5,098 1,622 1,375 1,499 233 
ere $6,023 $6,072 $5,170 $6,052 $5,203 $5,325 $6,355 $4,521 
Number of institutions reporting. . 49 149 147 165 58 57 50 5 
[ 124 ] 
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10.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME 
PROFESSORS IN 687 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE MONTHS 
oF SERVICE, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 


ASSISTANT 














Nonpublic colleges 





State Non- Munic- Land- State Teach by enrolment 
Salary range univer- public ipal grant colleges ers Total® 
t sities umiver- umiver- colleges colleges 1,000 500 Under 
— sities sities andover 999 500 
ai 
1 2 3 4 5 8 9 10 11 
100 $99 1 
¥)-14,999 1 
yw)-13,499 1 
sM)-12,999 4 
0-12,499 5 
00-11,399 1 
yWO-11,199 3 
300-10,999 1 
00-10,799 1 
400-10,599 4 1 3 
)-10,399 1 
000-10,199 4 6 1 
300- 9,999 2 
400— 9,599 . 1 2 
M- 9,399 1 1 1 
000- 9,199 > 6 
¢ 800- 8,999 ; 1 1 
( ¢ 600- 8,799 3 4 
¢ 400- 8,599 11 9 9 
g 200- 8,399 16 4 0 8 
gs 000- 8,199 10 14 8 4 
> R00~ 7,999 5 4 18 1 
7,600- 7,799 19 6 26 14 14 
7 400- 7,599 37 19 49 19 i 
00- 7,399 28 9 42 17 3 - 
7000- 7,199 38 56 S6 53 3 1 
800- 6,999 51 11 105 35 1 
400- 6,799 107 37 59 88 ? 1 1 ) 
6,400- 6,599 130 61 35 112 8 3 
00- 6,399 339 81 49 313 ) 51 2 1 4 
6,000— 6,199 357 175 36 284 143 3 10 6 R4 
5 5,800- 5,999 418 81 2 329 22 111 11 1 
,600- 5,799 645 22 36 514 230 10 17 1 
400-— 5,599 747 277 37 595 349 322 81 3 1 
44 5.200- 5,399 795 222 32 669 267 340 75 44 1 
5000- 5,199... 917 434 19 909 12 6 150 6 0 364 
} $800-— 4,999 944 287 68 840 99 8 183 65 14 383 
1 1600- 4,799 722 275 65 679 213 194 168 97 33 013 
1 1400- 4,599 622 391 52 686 347 197 260 169 7 44 
8 $,.200- 4,399 358 223 41 107 242 R4 229 173 9 1,668 
( 4,000- 4,199 209 195 21 321 253 36 187 186 i 1,404 
0 3,800- 3,999 77 85 10 188 162 20 127 105 s 825 
3,600-— 3,799 64 77 4 149 149 26 121 106 119 0 
3400- 3,599 52 24 4 100 66 12 40 77 90 420 
S4 3,200- 3,399 116 27 149 51 15 26 5 S¢ 433 
>. 544 3,000- 3,199 30 16 36 29 16 10 71 3 5] 
2,800- 2,999. 17 2 15 4 4 5 11 37 s4 
5. Of ),600- 2,799 1 2 1 4 17 15 40 
04 400- 2,599 4 3 9 i¢ 
» 491 Below 2,400 1 1 13 1 
es 
9 85 Number of individuals reported 7,910 3,250 976 7,566 3,045 2,192 1,717 1,321 888 3 
} 4 Median salary. . $5,162 $5,011 $6,224 $5,047 $4,802 $5,188 $4,481 $4,210 $3,805 $4,921 
) OO 
Number of institutions reporting 69 65 12 70 104 89 83 102 130 8 
* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities and 2 nonpublic universities are a 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 
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TABLE 11.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME ASSISTay 
PROFESSORS IN 687 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE Mons 
OF SERVICE, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 1955-56 7 








Tota 





New Middle South- Middle South- North- Far Terri- 








Salary range England Atlantic east west west West tories Num- Cup 
ber es. 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$15,000-15,499.__. pee 1 aes seo gla Sais : 1 
14,500-14,999. . . ; ; 1 iat ee ao ‘ Sane , 1 
13,000-—13,499. . ‘ pads it 1 . on | 
12,500-12,999 . ‘ ~ 2 , —_— ) 
12,000-12,499.. 4 ee 1 
11,200-11,399. : es — 1 
11,000-11,199. 2 1 
10,800-10,999.._.. ‘ F er 1 ail 
10,600--10,799. : , e iad 1 1 
10,400-10,599 . ‘ 3 1 1 Sire 5 
10,200-10,399. 1 ance 1 
10,000-—10,199. . i. 5 1 3 1 10 
9,800-— 9,999............ 2 ae 
9,400- 9,599...... bar a 1 1 1 3 
9,200— 9,399. “ : , 1 1 
: 9,000— 9,199. . a aa a 5 3 3 11 
i 8,800-— 8,999. . hi ei eu aie 1 2 3 
8,600- 8,799.......... tle a ‘ue ee oF 4 } 
I ose eG bs abca ve, cem re 37 2 8 oa 47 
CS! ere : —_ 25 a 12 2 1 10 
SY Gs cn cn wnvccens imp ail 17 7 4 32 
fee ; : 22 1 3 1 ; , 27 ( 
ES 3 , 1 46 a 14 1 1 2 65 
7,400- 7,599.......... a 3 68 7 21 9 1 1 a 110 
NS rer eee ; 51 6 18 7 1 83 
OE ere 4 27 87 8 32 4 2 1 161 
6,800— 6,999... ... ima 3 50 7 105 1 a 1 167 
SS a ha 51 74 17 86 6 2 3 239 
6,400— 6,599.......... ee : 30 51 15 125 & 4 § 12 250 
Ie ML ws as 0. 0 bo op cee ee'ee 87 71 24 190 8 8 150 4 542 
6,000— 6,199... .. ve = 88 191 49 309 24 17 156 14 848 1! 
is ce nar eck ened 51 155 59 403 12 19 18 2 719 14 
OS eee pit 85 175 80 422 42 40 355 21 1,220 194 
5,400- 5,599..... eat la 158 444 196 668 90 109 305 17 1,987 27 
5,200- 5,399..... ia 78 454 173 651 75 150 345 6 1,932 sf 
pO eS re ~ 180 485 303 774 221 239 157 5 2,364 4 
: ee 135 533 354 589 251 282 236 3 2,383 56 
SS 168 365 371 474 244 259 125 7 2,013 64.5 
4,400- 4,599....... os 116 513 496 465 349 389 120 1 2,449 74.94) 
4,200- 4,399.......... Poe ee “ 83 332 437 304 233 223 55 1 1,668 &1.% 
4,000- 4,199.......... + 64 292 423 287 148 137 45 8 1,404 87 
PEE, 6 cs he Bas eee 17 144 341 128 108 68 14 5 825 91 41) 
3,600- 3,799....... Semen’ 16 118 311 137 89 42 24 33 770 = 94.67 
PE PS vin cc dncwcnccs 13 40 197 65 31 22 7 45 420 6 4 
Ns os 5 d'-4 4 480% v.06 ‘ 10 24 184 45 38 13 8 111 433 98 
Pe arr 5 15 120 36 30 12 4 31 253 99 3 
ee ee ‘ 1 1 39 15 9 5 pres 14 84 997 
EN 6 Se i's'n.c eo hemes 1 10 14 7 re 4 4 40 9998 
eS Oe ee 1 3 6 baa 7 3 ve 3 16 99 
SN Msg nvdewccdewe cae 1 2 5 1 sie hex 6 nk 15 100 
Number of individuals reported... 1,472 4,909 4,254 6,427 2,057 2,045 2,142 356 23,662 
Median salary................... $5,118 $5,029 $4,422 $5,169 $4,592 $4,684 $5,354 $3,467 $4,921 
Number of institutions reporting. . 48 148 150 168 58 59 51 5 687 
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BLE 12—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME INSTRUCTORS 
Nn 694 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS FOR NINE MONTHS OF SERVICE 
2y TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





State No 

Salary range univer- 
sities 
siti 


3 


0.199 
» 999 
9 799 
9 599 


9 199 


8 799 
8,599 
8,399 
8,199 
7,999 
7,799 
7,599 
7,399 
7,199 
6,999 
6,799 
6,599 
6, 399 
6,199 
5,999 
5,799 
5,599 
5,399 
5,199 
4,999 
4,799 
4,599 
4,399 
4,199 
3,999 
3,799 
3,599 
3,399 
3,199 
.800- 2,999 


mber of individuals reported 
dian salary 


mber of institutions reporting 


* The individual figures do not add to the tot 
d-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 


n- 


public 
univer- 


es 


,094 


,099 


65 


als 


Nonpublic colleges 
Munic Land- by enrolment 
ipal grant 
univer- colleges 
sities 


State Teach 
colleges ers 


colleges 1,000 500 Under 


andover 999 500 


4 : 8 9 10 


604 
$5 ,O84 


12 


shown because 35 state universities and 














TABLE 13.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME INSTRUC Tope 
IN 694 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, FOR NINE MONTHS OF Srppyree 
BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 


1955-56 





Salary range 


$15,000-15,499 
14,000-14,499 


10,600-10,799 
10,400-10,599 


10,000-10,199 
9,800- 9,999 
9,600- 9,799 


9,400-— 9,599. 


9,000- 9,199. 


8,600-— 8,799 
8,400— 8,599 
8,200— 8,399 
8,000- 8,199 


7,800-— 7,999. 


7,600— 7,799 


7,400— 7,599. 
7,200-— 7,399. 


7,000— 7,199 
6,800-— 6,999 
6,600-— 6,799 
6,400-— 6,599 
6,200-— 6,399 
6,000-— 6,199 
5,800— 5,999 
5,600— 5,799 
§,400-— 5,599 


5,200-— 5,399. 


5,000— 5,199 


4,800-— 4,999. 
4,600— 4,799. 
4,400-— 4,599... 


4,200— 4,399 


4,000— 4,199. 
3,800-— 3,999. 
3,600— 3,799... 


3,400— 3,599 


3,200— 3,399. 


3,000— 3,199 


2,800-— 2,999. 

2,600— 2,799. 

2,400— 2,599. 

Below 2,400... 
Number of individuals reported 
Median salary. . 


Number of institutions reporting 


New 


1,195 
$4,190 


50 


Middle South- 


$4, 


England Atlantic 


— em 


40 


170 


145 


east 


1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
5 
3 


1 
8 
26 
33 
71 
117 
163 
279 
293 
419 
340 
301 
294 
130 
82 
36 
49 


2,676 
$3,651 


144 


Middle 


1 

1 

2 

6 

18 
17 
13 
10 

7 

25 
20 
28 
40 
49 
$1 
92 
181 
198 
304 
428 
589 
630 
719 
465 
438 
235 
207 
175 
54 
22 
20 
23 


5,070 
$4,256 


174 


South- 


west 


13 


10 
13 


12 
15 
23 
82 
196 
206 
189 
281 
110 
109 
82 
26 
31 
16 
14 


1,451 
$3,860 


59 


North- 


west 


12 
19 
39 
67 
178 
175 
266 
178 
176 
116 
72 
36 
13 


1,366 
$4,059 


64 


Far 
West 


$4,440 


53 


Terri- 
tories 


$4, 


694 
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TABLE 


Median salary paid State 


(Continued from page 117) 
les 14-17 show the distribution of insti- 


sons according to the median salary of full- 
» teachers of each rank. 


Table 14 presents the data by type of in- 


seytion for professors. The median salary 
_ chown to be as high as $12,250 in one 


university; at the other extreme is a 


C 


sate university with a median salary of 
10). Table 15 shows the distribution of 





institutions according to the median salaries 


of associate professors; Table 16, according 


to the median salaries of assistant protessors 
and Table 17, according to the median salaries 
of instructors. 

Tables 4 to 17, inclusive, contain many de 
tails concerning nine months’ salaries fo 
teaching service in colleges and universities of 
all types. Students of the problem will want 
to examine each of these tables carefully. 


14.—DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY ME- 
DIAN SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME PROFESSORS FOR NINE MONTHS OF 
SERVICE, AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





—— 


Number of institutions whose median salary falls in each salary interval 


univer- univer- univer- grant 
sities sities sities 
1 2 3 4 5 

¢12,000-12,499.. 1 

10,600-10,799 1 1 
0,400-10,599 1 1 
10,200-10,399 1 
10,000-10,199 5 2 1 
9,400- 9,599 1 1 

9,200- 9,399 1 

9,000- 9,199. 1 2 

8,800- 8,999 2 1 

8,600- 8,799. 1 2 

8.400- 8,599 2 3 

8,200- 8,399. 4 1 

8.000-— 8,199 3 3 

7,800- 7,999. ; 

7,600- 7,799. 4 2 1 
7,400- 7,599... 4 3 

7,200- 7,399... 7 4 

7,000- 7,199 2 4 2 
6,800-— 6,999 6 

6,600-— 6,799, 2 1 1 
6,400- 6,599 5 1 2 
6,200- 6,399, 2 5 

6,000-— 6,199 7 4 1 
5,800- 5,999 2 ) 

5,600- 5,799 4 1 
§,400-— 5,599 1 3 

§,200- 5,399 1 4 

§,000— 5,199 1 2 

4,800- 4,999. 

4,600-— 4,799 1 

4$.400— 4,599. 

4,200- 4,399 1 

4,000- 4,199, 

3,800- 3,999 

3,600- 3,799. . 

3,400- 3,599 

3,200- 3,399. 

2,600- 2,799, 

2,400- 2,599... 
Number of institu- 

tions reporting 69 61 12 





* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state univ 
grant colleges and are included in both groups. 


Nonpublic Municipal Land- 


colleges 


“7 oe a an 


ee 





Nonpublic colleges 


State Teachers by enrolment) Total* 
colleges colleges 
1,000 500- Under 
and over 999 500 
6  j 8 9 10 11 
1 
1 
g 
5 1 . 
1 1 
) 1 ¢ 
1 
1 1 1 11 
4 3 1 
2 13 3 1 
3 ? 3 1 1 
1 i 1 1 0 
2 3 
3 3 1 1 

3 3 4 3 
2 7 2 3 1 
2 6 4 1 4 
9 15 4 4 4 1 
6 4 ? 4 9 

13 3 6 3 1 36 
8 7 g ) 

12 3 7 } 3 
5 3 7 I 14 
3 3 6 6 
5 3 6 
4 8 1 ) 
1 4 ; 14 

1 7 ~ 
, 
1 4 
4 4 
1 1 
1 l 
93 74 1 8? 7 3 
universities and 2 nonpublic universities are a 
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TABLE 15.—DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS. py 
DIAN SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS Fo; 
MONTHS OF SERVICE, AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





Number of institutions whose median salary falls in each salary interval 


Nonpublic colleges 


Median salary paid State Nonpublic Municipal Land- State Teachers by enrolment 
univer- univer- univer- grant colleges colleges - 
sities sities sities colleges 1,000 500- Unde 
and over 999 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
$8,800-8,999 1 1 
8,400 8,599 1 
8,200-8,399. 2 
8,000-8,199,... 1 
7,600-7,799 2 i 1 1 
7,400-7,599 6 5 


7,200-7,399 
7,000-7,199 
6,800-6,999 
6,600-6,799 
6,400-6,599 
6,200-6,399 
6,000-6,199 
5,800-5,999 
5,600-5,799 
5,400-5,599 
5,200-5,399 
5,000-5,199 
4,800-—4,999 
4,600-4,799 
4,400-4,599 
4,200-4,399. . 
4,000-4,199. . 1 
3,800-3,999. 2 
3,600-3,799. 

3,400-3,599. 

3,200-3,399. 

3,000-3,199. 

2,800-2,999. 1 


Swumt tw 
Sod meme 
~~ ewe 


mn 
a -) 


Abouu 
ON & mw — >t 
AnwMmbsy > 
NON DON OYERUANRN Wem egy 
Seno 
a mw 


New 
wwnenawutry 


NNW ewe 
. 
~ 


WCAwNNN RW 


2,400-2,599 
Below 2,400 


Number of institu- 


tions reporting 69 62 12 70 102 83 77 82 











* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities and 2 nonpublic univer 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 





TABLE 16.—DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY ME 
DIAN SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME ASSISTANT PROFESSORS FOR NINE 
MONTHS OF SERVICE, AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





Number of institutions whose median salary falls in each salary interval 





Nonpublic colleges 





Median salary paid State Nonpublic Municipal Land- State Teachers by enrolment 
univer- univer- univer- grant colleges colleges , 
sities sities sities colleges 1,000 500- Under 0 
and over 999 500 0 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 9 10 1! 
$7,400-—7,599 1 : 
7,200-7,399 1 
7 000 7,199 1 ) 
6,800-6,999 1 a) 
6,600-6,799 1 1 1 “ 
6,400-6,599 1 i 
6,200-6,399 1 1 1 
6,000--6,199 t ? 3 . 
5,800-5,999 4 | 
5,600-5,799 10 1 9 ; 4 1 
§,400-5,599 8 5 1 2 9 16 1 I q 
Tabie 16 is continued on page 131 ] 








BY mp ABLE 16—DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS. BY ME. 
OR NIN DIAN SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME ASSISTANT PROFESSORS, FOR NINE 
MONTHS OF SERVICE, AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 (Continued) 





Number of institutions whose median salary falls in each salary interva 


Nonpublic colleges 








T todian salary paid State Nonpublic Municipal Land State Teachers by enrolment Tota 
- aa univer- univer- univer- grant colleges colleges 
S sities sities sities colleges 1,000 500- Under 
and over 999 500 
1 2 3 4 8 6 7 8 9 10 11 
) 9 1 g ! 1 
6 11 9 s] 
x 13 5 ) g g 
1 799 9 7 ¢ 14 } } 
4) 4.509 6 7 13 18 0 1 
4)-4.399 3 10 l 11 3 13 ’ 10 
y)-4.199 5 3 11 ] a 134 ] 
"3,999 4 3 S ) 
()-3,799 1 ’ y 4 10 ) 
400-3,599 1 1 1 7) 
00-3,399 I 1 1 4 1 
000-3,199 1 H 8 
w-2.999 3 
0-2,799 } 
100-2,599 l 
w 2,400 l 
of institu- 
s reporting 68 62 12 0 101 be ) 9 
‘The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state ai 
t colleges and are included in both group 
ABLE 17.—DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY ME 
DIAN SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME INSTRUCTORS FOR NINE MONTHS 
OF SERVICE, AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 
Number of institutions whose median salary falls in each salary interval 
Nonpublic colleges 
Median salary paid State Nonpublic Municipal Land- State Teachers by enrolment Total * 
univer- univer- univer- grant colleges colleges 
sities sities sities colleges 1,000 500- Under 
and over 999 500 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1] 
——__—_—_. 00-6,799 P 
100-6,599 1 
Y ME. 00-6, 399 1 1 1 
199 1 


NINEM ©. 


5,800-5,999 


100-5,599 
00-5,399 1 3 
000-5,199 1 3 
800-4,999 ] ? 1 6 5 1 
Tota 00-4,799 ? 1 3 2 ( I 
100-4,599 9 7 ? 3 14 1 
200-4,399 16 4 1 12 9 ) 
000-4,199 12 17 2 11 1 ) 9 8 
1 800-3,999 10 11 1 12 12 1 14 
600-3,799 6 7 1 4 12 l 11 
400-—3,599 2 5 1 g 6 1 S 11 ] 
100-3,399 ) ? 3 ) 1 10 
000-3,199 2 5 1 ) 1 . 
800-2,999 1 3 
600-2,799 1 1 1 4 
400-2,599 1 3 3 
elow 2,400 , , 2 
Number of  institu- 
ns reporting 69 58 12 70 85 6 69 8 68 
“The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities and 2 nonput nive ea 
dand-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 
... 
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III. Opportunities for Summer Employment 


In the preceding section all salary reports 
were for the academic year of nine months. 
The indicated salaries may be paid over peri- 
ods of various lengths, from nine to 12 
months, but it is clearly understood that the 
teaching service was performed during the 
regular program of two semesters or three 
quarters. These three questions naturally fol- 
low: 


1. Does the institution offer a summer program 
of instruction? 

2. If so, what percent of the regular full-time 
teachers are employed during the summer session? 

3. How are salaries for summer-session teaching 
determined? 


Tables 18, 19, and 20 contain the available 
information on these points. 

Table 18 shows that practically all the mul- 
tiple-unit institutions, state colleges, and 
teachers colleges offer summer programs of 
instruction, but that only two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the nonpublic colleges do so. It 





fourths and in teachers colleges 
thirds of the regular staff may 
opportunity for additional ear: 
available while in the nonpublic col! 
chances decrease, with the small 
viding this opportunity, on the av 
only about 1 of every 3 teachers. 

Table 20 shows that just over 
the regular full-time teachers who 
summer sessions are paid at the 
they are during the academic ye 
one-half are paid at a lower rate; t¢! 
ber who are paid at a higher rate is ne; 
And here, for the third time, the te 
the small college is at the greatest 
vantage. Not only is his institution least 
to offer a summer program, and not 
he least likely to have an opportunity 
in it, but he is least likely to be 
summer-session teaching at the same 
during the academic year. 

The three foregoing tables do not 
the length of summer programs offered 














should be noted that the smallest colleges— it is recognized that they vary in length. T| T 
the type of institution with the lowest median these opportunities for additional employn 
salary for the regular academic year, as shown probably vary from a minimum of one { 
in the preceding section—are least likely to week session to a full quarter—the equi pe 
offer a summer program. of one-third of an academic year. It is 
Table 19 shows that in the multiple-unit monly known, however, that the institut 
institutions (almost all of which offer sum- operating on the quarter rather than the 
mer programs) no more than about one-half mester basis do not ordinarily assign a tea 
of the regular full-time teachers may expect to active service for more than three of t 
to be employed. In state colleges almost three- four quarters. 
TABLE 18—NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING SUMMER SESSIONS, 7 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1955-56 
Nonpublic colleges 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers (by enrolment) Tota 
Program of summer univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges —— = 
sessions offered sities umniver- univer- colleges d 
sities _ sities and 500- Under Num- Per- 
over 999 500 ber cent 
1 2 4 5 6 7 . 9 10 11 12 
Program offered 67 60 12 68 99 98 66 74 101 609 84 \ 
No program offered 2 3 1 5 6 18 30 51 115 
Number of institutions re- 
69 63 12 69 104 104 84 104 152 724 aI 


NS o5 ke 46c0< 








land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 


® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities 


and 2 nonpublic universitic 
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TABLE 19—NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PERCENTS 
“OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS REGULARLY EMPLOYED DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR WHO ALSO TEACH IN SUMMER SESSIONS IN 516 DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS, 1955-56 








————aeaeEeee 
e Nonpublic colleges 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers by enrolment Total» 
Percent employed in univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges 
summer session sities univer- umiver- colleges 1,000 
sities sities and 500 Under Num Per 
leges over 999 500 ber cent 
1 2 3 4 Ss 6 7 s 9 10 11 12 
+ 
10 1 1 1 ? : $ 1 4 
3 1 1 3 + 8 ~ 
S ) g 8 11 { 
7 x 1 + 10 il 
rate { 10 ¢ 1 1 } ; 0 
7 1 } 1 0 0 14 
Ne , 9 1 1 6 11 ( ) 
the ) + 4 3 13 
89 1 4 1 $ 11 8 
l¢ p 99 | 3 15 10 10) 
4 10 $ 4 4 
ai 0 1 4 { 
st d Number of institutions 
ing 53 ! 11 t ) 8 S 
as 
t onl Median percent 47 .S% 50.7% 56.3° as.5 72.7 66.7 18 6 43.0 3 { 
to te « The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 23 state universities and 2 nonpublic universities 
p ay |-grant colleges and are included in both groups 
ife 
ind 
ed alt 


h. Thu TABLE 20.—NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING VARIOUS RATES OF 
loymer PAY FOR TEACHING DURING THE SUMMER IN 587 DEGREE-GRANTING 





1e fou INSTITUTIONS, 1955-56 
ul\ 
° . : Nonpublic colleges 
IS ¢ State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers (by enrolment Total* 
itut : univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges 
itu Rate of pay sities univer- univer- colleges 1,000 
the s sities sities and 500 Under Num Per 
. over 999 500 ber cent 
teac! a ——— 
; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 10 11 12 
of ft ND - _ 


Same rate paid during sum- 
mer as during academi 


year to: 
All teachers 33 18 3 34 59 47 22 0) 33 ; 431 
Majority of teachers 9 14 1 7 3 4 8 8 13 ( 
IS, 724 Lower rate paid during sum- 
mer than during academic 
year to: 
All teachers... 14 18 2 14 26 7 24 33 40 189 
al Majority of teachers 8 7 2 9 10 13 7 9 10 1 1 
Higher rate paid during sum- 
Per- mer than during academic 
cent year to: 
F All teachers. . . 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 g 3 
12 Majority of teachers 1 2 1 1 4 0 
R4 ‘ 
N imber of institutions re- 
porting eeu 66 57 8 67 99 92 64 73 97 8 


* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 34 state universities and 2 nonpublic 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 
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IV. Average Salary Increases, 1954-55 to 1955-56, and 1955-56 to 1956-s- 


The comparison of an instructional salary 
budget for one year with the budget for the 
preceding or the following year may or may 
not yield an accurate picture of the changes in 
individual salaries. For example, the total 
budgets for two years may be the same, but 
teachers may have received salary increases 
because a number of high-salaried professors 
retired and were replaced by teachers with 
the rank of instructor or assistant professor 
and at lower salaries. Numerous other varia- 
bles enter a given situation, and, therefore, 
the data presented in Tables 21 and 22 must 
not be regarded as precise indications of salary 
increases to individual teachers. These two 
tables do, however, give a broad picture of 
the actual change from 1954-55 to 1955-56, 
and the anticipated change from 1955-56 to 
1956-57. 

Table 21 shows that the median salary 
increase in 1955-56 over 1954-55 ranged from 
4.8 percent in municipal universities to 6.4 
percent in state But the range 
within each type of institution is much wider. 


universities. 





Among the 65 reporting state uni 
salary increases were granted in 
tutions while in one the increase w 
as 20 percent. No municipal universit 
a salary increase of less than 3 per 
one-tenth of the 99 reporting state 
gave no inereases at all. 

The most frequently reported rat 
increase in state universities and 
colleges was 3 to 4 percent; in teach 
leges, 3 to 5 percent; in municipal 
ties, 4 to 5 percent; in the larger nm 
colleges, 4 to 7 percent; and in nonpu 
versities, state colleges, and the mediu 
and small nonpublic colleges, 5 to 6 px 

A generous sprinkling of institutior 
each type granted salary increases of | 
cent or more. Here the small nonpubli 
leges were in the lead, with more thar 
fourth of their number giving these 
percents of increase while the state c 
and municipal universities were at the 
end of the list, with only one-tenth ot 
number in this group. 


TABLE 21.—NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PERCENTS 
OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN 
1955-56 OVER SALARIES PAID IN 1954-55, 672 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITU 








TIONS 
State Non-. Munic- Land- 
univer- public ipal grant 
Percent of increase sities umniver- univer- colleges 
sities sities 
1 2 3 4 5 
No increase. . 3 4 5 
Less than 1% 1 ; 1 
1% but less than 2% 3 4 4 
2% but less than 3% 3 2 2 
3% but less than 4%. 10 4 2 11 
4% but less than 5% 2 4 4 4 
5° but less than 6°% 8 16 1 7 
6% but less than 7% 6 4 1 7 
7% but less than 8% 4 4 4 
8% but less than 9% 9 1 8 
9% but less than 10% 2 3 1 1 
10% but less than 11% 6 2 4 
11% but less than 13° 3 5 2 
13°% but less than 15° 2 1 
15% but less than 19% 2 1 1 2 
20% or more 1 1 
Number of institutions re- 
porting us 65 55 10 63 
Median percent of increase 
6.4% 5.6% 48% 5.6% 


reported 


Nonpublic colleges 


State Teachers (by enrolment) Total* 
colleges colleges - 
and 500- Under Num- Per 
over 999 500 ber cent 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

10 3 3 3 12 42 

cas 3 4 ( 
S 17 2 3 2 41 
19 3 5 4 3 39 
& 14 3 7 13 65 
5 13 11 7 16 65 
21 11 15 24 27 129 
5 4 11 11 5 52 

5 7 4 11 7 43 ( 

5 4 3 ? . 33 { 

3 3 6 5 5 8 $ 
3 6 8 6 19 51 
1 2 4 5 4 25 

3 2 3 1 12 1 

3 6 3 4 9 30 } 

2 2 1 6 13 | 
99 97 80 96 140 672 

4.9% 4.9% 6.1% 6.0% 5.8% 5.6% 


® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 32 state universities and 1 nonpublic university a 


land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 
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The outlook for 1956-57, as viewed in the 
iy months of 1956, was more encouraging 
nonpublic universities, state colleges, teach 
-; colleges, and the large and small nonpublic 
Jleges. The outlook was about the same as 
, year ago in municipal universities and me 
ium size nonpublic colleges while a_ less 
optimistic view was expressed by state uni 
ersities and land-grant colleges. 

Here again, however, the range is wide 
vithin each type of institution, with almost 
ne-fourth of the total number expressing the 
ope that increases would be 10 percent o1 
nore. The most frequently anticipated in 
creases for 1956-57 were 3 to 4 percent in 
state universities, .4 to 5 percent in municipal 
iniversities, 5 to 8 percent in land-grant col 
leges, and 5 to 6 percent in all the other types 
f institutions. These details are shown in 
lable 22. 

The general information presented in this 
section concerning average salary increases for 
ill full-time teachers must be balanced against 
the more precise data presented in Section I] 


and the SUP] lementary information pt 


in Section III. The percent of increase 

salary from one year to the next has meaning 
only when it can be interpreted in terms of 
the total salary paid. Table 4+ in Section II 
shows, for example, that the median salary 
for full-time teachers of all ranks is $6435 

one type of institution, but only $4081 in an 
other. The same percent of increase on such 
widely different salaries would, of course, have 
different values. Again, as shown in Section 
Ill, the prospect of summer-session employ 
ment is high in some types of institutions and 


quite low in others. Still another element of 


the total instructional salary budget is the 
matter of part-time teachers. Section VI. 
which follows immediately, shows that some 
institutions make liberal use of part-time 
teachers. 

These and other factors must be taken into 
account before percentage increases in ilar 
can be converted into specific values. thles 
21 and 22 purport to do no more th to 


provide a general overview. 


TABLE 22.—_NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PERCENTS 
OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE SALARIES TO BE PAID TO FULL-TIME TEACHERS 
IN 1956-57 OVER SALARIES PAID IN 1955-56, 600 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITU- 


TIONS 





nd-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 


Nonpublic colleges 


State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers by enrolment Total« 
univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges 
Percent of increase sities umniver- univer- colleges 1,000 
sities sities and 500 Under Num Per 
over 999 500 ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1! 12 
No increase..... 7 2 5 12 11 { 6.8 
Less than 1%.. 1 1 1 0.3 
1% but less than 2% 5 ! 6 1 3 1 1 » 8 
2% but less than 3% 4 i 4 11 4 4 4 ) 18 
3% but less than 4% 9 2 1 7 4 10 j 4 16 52 8 
4% but less than 5% 3 3 1 7 5 5 6 14 14 3 
5% but less than 6% 5 12 1 10 18 4 12 13 8 120 0.0 
6% but less than 7% 1 3 2 5 9 8 33 
7% but less than 8% 8 5 4 10 2 { i 10 8 { Q 
8% but less than 9% 1 7 2 6 9 8 14 H 7.9 
9% but less than 10° 1 1 1 4 1 6 5 ) 0 3 
10% but less than 11% 3 6 } 10 5 7 20 18 12.0 
11% but less than 13% 1 4 I 2 3 ) 4 5 3 
13% but less than 15% 1 1 1 3 1 1 1.2 
15% but less than 19% ' 1 15 1 5 j 1 31 
20 or more...... : 1 1 5 ) ) 3 1 
Number of institutions re- 
porting 48 51 7 53 88 91 72 88 129 600 
Median percent of increase 
reported Be ic 3.8% 7.5% 4.8% 5.32% 5.9% . 2 7.7% 8.0 5.8 
* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 26 state ities and 1 nonpul t 














V. Part-Time Teachers Employed, 1955-56 


This study of salaries is limited to full-time 
personnel, both teachers and administrators. 
But when part-time employees are used in the 
instructional program, it must be recognized 
that the total budget available for instructional 
services is called upon to provide the salaries 
of both full- and part-time teachers. Thus, the 
number of the latter becomes a factor in the 
study of salaries paid to the full-time staff. 
(A part-time teacher is defined as one who 
is fully responsible for the instruction of stu- 
dents of college grade, and, therefore, a labora- 
tory assistant would not be included.) 

Table 23 shows that 29,450 part-time teach- 
ers were in service in the 665 reporting in- 
stitutions in March 1956. The nonpublic uni- 
versities, with 11,857, make the most liberal 
use of this service ; state universities are second, 
with 9207. At the are the 
teachers colleges; only 602 part-time teachers 
were indicated to be in the employ of the 97 
reporting institutions of this type. 


other extreme 


TABLE 23.—NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING VARIOUS NUMBERS 0! 
PART-TIME TEACHERS EMPLOYED, 665 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 


Table 23 shows that the em 
part-time teachers is largely a pra 
multiple-unit institutions, as is to 
Of the 665 institutions reportin; 
percent are of this type, yet they e 
percent of the part-time teachers. \\ 
doubt, the presence of graduate stud 
their spouses) provides a reservoir f 
many part-time teachers come. 
on the natior 
these 
teachers or the prevailing rates of 


Little is known 
either the qualifications of 


pensation. Each institution enjoys 
plete freedom in determining the 
persons appointed to teaching sery 
tence may thus be sometimes balanced 
the urgency of the need and the lin 
available resources. In the face of 
mounting demands for college teachers 
unanswered questions challenge the att 
of administrators in all types of institutic 











MARCH 1956 
Number of institutions reporting each number of part-time teachers 
ous a nyastanertenpneiguneneypensivapsamentan Total* 
Number of State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers Nonpublic colleges 
part-time teachers univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges ————— ——— 
sities univer- univer- colleges JA 1,000 500- Under Num I 
sities sities andover 909 500 ber 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
None ; 2 13 36 ? 3 4 0 
1— 9% teachers. 6 6 12 49 40 23 56 112 303 
10— 19 teachers. 7 4 1 4 13 10 23 23 22 10 
20— 29 teachers. 2 4 3 5 14 7 14 7 1 55 
30-— 39 teachers 7 3 1 5 1 2 5 3 1 1 
40- 49 teachers 4 3 : 3 3 1 3 1 1 1 
50-— 74 teachers 7 10 2 4 4 1 3 1 8 
75-— 99 teachers 4 5 1 4 1 14 
100-149 teachers 2 7 1 6 3 1 18 
150-199 teachers 4 3 1 
200-299 teachers 4 6 2 2 13 
300-499 teachers 3 4 1 4 8 
500-999 teachers 3 4 ‘ 3 8 
1,000 or more teachers 2 2 1 } 
Total number of part-time 
teachers employed 9,207 11,857 1,305 7,501 1,305 602 1,554 1,082 850 29,450 
Range in numbers: 
SS eee 2 2 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Median... rds 58 75 59 50 6 2 14 7 5 8 
Average... ‘ 167 194 109 134 13 6 20 11 6 44 
a 1,616 2,328 400 1,616 80 55 107 104 48 2,328 
Number of institutions re- 
porting...... bis 55 61 12 56 98 97 76 95 141 665 





* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 24 state universities and 2 nonpublic universities are 4 


land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 
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VI. Salaries of Administrative Officers, 1955-56 


The salaries of full-time teachers of all of 
ranks in colleges and universities have been of 


reported in the preceding sections of this bull 
‘in. It is often said that the successful teacher 
an achieve satisfactory financial rewards only 
by deserting the classroom and becoming an 


.dministrator. A comparison of salaries, there Ilys; Tabl =e 
ta nr pa ; analysis as shown in able 5-28 
fore, is timely. Tables 24-37, which follow in : pallet 
: ‘ ie officers are presidents, deans of the col 
this section, provide an up-to-date basis for , . 
“ : Secs ann ; business managers, and head librarians 
such a comparison. The 1955-56 salaries of - “ 4 : pane 
; “gt “e 25 reports president alaries separatel) 
some 33 different administrative positions are TL ee ee 
type of institution. These salaries range 
shown. “er he 
\ graphic picture of the national situa | .)\° than $30,000 to less than $5000 
f OT? » é on; Sl ° . . 
ale + an ’ highest median salary for presidents—$1 
tion is provided by Figure II, while a more oe 
reneral overview is given in ‘Table 24 is paid by municipal universities ; the 
— : , sin ea ee % median—$7900—by small nonpublic col 
which requires four pages). Presidents range G hically ( tig 
dean xeographically (not shown it ( 
from $30,250 ? down to a meager $3700, with : —— : . escalates, 
: Co PPh : highest median is $14,000—paid in the 
l median of $l 1,314; the range for business ~ a 
ig i= ; West, and lowest—$9900— in the Sout! 
managers (the chief finance officer of what sea ' 
lable 26 shows that salaries paid to 


ever title) is from $22,250 down to $2700, , 
with a median of $6682. For vicepresidents “ 
the range is from $24,250 to $3100, with a 
median of $10,467. The top for registrars is 
$12,750; the median, $5230; the low, $2400. 
Head football coaches’ salaries range from 
$17,250 down to $3100; the median is $6183. 

Tables 24-A and 24-B show specifically 


the number of each of 22 administrative ofh- 


by 
is 


By 


cers at each salary level. These tables also 
include information concerning certain pet 
quisites granted to administrative officers. In bu 
particular, this added source of income is im- 
portant to presidents. Many of them are fur- 
nished residences, the value of which is not 
indicated in the reported salaries. Such sup- 
plements to the basic salary are provided less 
frequently for other administrative officers. 


to 


$1 


in 
This information is shown by footnote; no 
effort was made to convert these perquisites 
into cash equivalents. 

In addition to the 22 general administrative 
positions commonly maintained in all types of 
institutions, Table 24-C shows the specific 
salaries of the deans of 11 schools (or colleges) 
in universities. As might be expected, salaries 
of deans of medical schools are high; the top 
of the range is $25,250, the median is $16,750, 
and the lowest is $10,100. For the deans of 
the other 10 schools the median dips below 


the college is $9233, 


business, whose median is $9967, 


¢ } 


rr te > ] 
graduate schools, whose median 


Four Positions Analyzed in 


From Table 24 four maj 


positions have been selected 


the college range from $16.) 


ya] 


oO! 


? 


ry 


( 


1GMINIst! 


tor more de 


municipal universities. The lowest 


$6850, paid by the small nonpublic col 
regions, the highest median for 
paid in the Far West 


the lowest median is $7100, paid in the Nort] 


1 


east, with a median of $7178. 


west. Just above the Northwest is the 


leans 


is $957] 


Detail 


1 SOO 


' 
owest 


$3700. The highest median is $12,750. 


nM 


“i 


4197 
1 


e( } 
bicill 


eves 


deans of 


t} 
OULTI 


Table 27 shows that individual salaries for 


siness managers range fre 


$2700. Here again the 


l I 


regions, the median salary 


the Far West to $6173 


m 


" hig 


0,700—is paid by municipal 


lowest in the small nonpublic 


$ 


“> 79 


The median salary for business manag 


] 
| 


h medi 


4 oP 


e 


in 


universities 


By 


50 down to 


250 down 


rs 1s 


inges from $8475 


im) (Uf 


Table 28 shows the distribut 


ties, followed by a median 


These officials receive the 
salary—$6450—in the Far 


lowest median——$477 1—in 


the other extreme is below $2400 
median—$8433—is found 


in s 


sal: 


] 


1e Southeast 


on of salaries 


paid to head librarians. The high is $1 


Phe high 


c 


750 - 


/ 


tate univers! 
SRO 


iry of 


highest 


the 


West ar 


Southea 


paid to head librarians in land-grant colleges 


median 


id 


Other Positions in Less Detail 


Space limitations of this bi 


$10,000 for only two—deans of the schools detailed analysis of each of 


1 The midpoint of the salary interval is used in these discussions 
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the 
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administrative positions reported. It is possible, 


however, to present important information on 
each of the other positions most -commonly 
reported by each type of institution. Tables 
29-37 show (a) the number of institutions 
reporting the salary for a given position, (b) 
the salary range, (c) the median, and (d) the 
first and third quartiles of the distribution. 
Naturally, the number of positions so re- 
ported will vary from one type of institution 
to another. 

Table 29 shows that the post of dean of 
admissions was reported by 41 state universi- 
ties. Their salaries range from $5700 to 


$13,500; Q, is $6750; the med 
Q, is $9192. ‘These same items 
for 18 other positions in state univ: 
Table 30 presents these data fo: 
tions in nonpublic universities; ‘T'a 
16 positions in municipal universit 
32 for 16 positions in land-grant 
Table 33 for nine positions in stat 
Table 34 for five positions in the ¢ 
colleges; Table 35 for nine positior 
large nonpublic colleges; Table 36 
positions in the medium size non 
leges; and Table 37 for three positic 
small nonpublic colleges. 


FIGURE II 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1955-56 
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TABLE 24-A.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO 


CERS IN 705 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITU 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI 
TIONS, 1955-56 











range 


is 


Salary 

1 

)-30,499 
¥)-28. 49090 

“ 199 
i) 24 499 
in) $000 
W0-23,499 
OO » 999 
0-22,499 
500-21,999 
000-21,499 
500-20,999 
00-20,499 
500-19,999 
000-19,499 
&§ 500-18,999 
8 000-18,499 
500-17,999 
000-17,499 
500-16,999 
000-16,499 
500-15,999 
000-15,499 
+,500-14,999 
1,000-14,499 
3,500-13,999 
3,000-13,499 
500- 12,999 
000-12,499 
800-11,999 
600-11,799 
400-11,599 
200-11,399 
000-11,199 
).800-10,999 
).600-10,799 
),400-10,599 
),200-10,399 
),000-10,199 
800— 9,999 
600-— 9,799 
400— 9,599 
100— 9,399 
9.000— 9,199 
8 800— 8,999 
8,600- 8,799 
§.400— 8,599 
00— 8,399 

8 000— 8,199 
800— 7,999 
600-— 7,799 
100— 7,599. 
00- 7,399 
000— 7,199 
800— 6,999 
6,600- 6,799 
100— 6,599 
00— 6,399 
6,000— 6,199 
5,800- 5,999 
5,600— 5,799 
400— 5,599 
00-— 5,399 
000— 5,199 
1,800-— 4,999 
+,600-— 4,799 
+,400-— 4,599 
00- 4,399 
Table 24-A 


Assist ) 
Presi- ant to Vice Dean of Dean of Dean Year D ' ‘ 
dent the presi- Provost adminis- college students 1en women f 

presi- dent tration r test 

dent . on iat ; 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 l 11 
; 
1 
1 ] 
1 
16 1 
1 
3 
5 " 
} 
1 XN 
3 I 
15 l 
10 l 
9 1 l 
12 l 1 
33 I I 3 
11 4 } 
73 S g 0 ) ‘ 
4 1 1 
11 } ; 
s/f ( . 
rv 
5 , ’ 
5 3 1 
4 l 1 
18 R 4 
9 3 1 
I 1 1 
6 1 3 
40 5 , I 
4 1 3 j 
4a $ 1 } 
26 l ( 2 0 6 
6 1 1 
19 } S 
4 1 1 ti 0 
8 ; ; § 
0 ; 1 0 1 
6 l st 
17 5 3 10 
4 ‘ 1 0 ( 
6 1 1 0 1 0 
4 5 I : 
1 3 11 
I5* l 1 0 li 
? 10 184 
4i 3 3 10 ) 13 
4 ; 0 14 
3 1 
2 3 3 3 14 S 
1 1 . ) 
2 
2 1 I 1 ] 
3 l ad 16 


continued on page 14( 
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TABLE 24-A.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO ADMINISTRATIYV 
CERS IN 705 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1955-56 (Continu 





Assist- De 
Presi- ant to Vice- Dean of Dean of Dean of Dean of Dean of 
Salary range dent the presi- Provost adminis- college students men women t 
presi- dent tration a 
dent s 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 10 
3$4,000— 4,199 1 6 6 10* 28) 
3,800— 3,999 4 3 5 114 
$,600-— 3,799 1 3 } ¢ 7 
$,400— 3,599 ) 4 64a 
3,200— 3,339 1 1 7* 
3,000— 3,199 1 1 2 9 
2,800— 2,999 4 ] 
2,600— 2,799 ) 
2,400— 2,599 1 l 
Below 2,400 ? 6* 
Number of individuals re- 
ported ‘ 638 43 166 34 100 167 318 91 418 
Median salary $11,314 $7,460 $10,467 $11,500 $9,100 $7,495 $7,080 $5,983 $5,200 


* One also furnished house and car. » One also furnished house. ¢* Also furnished car. @ One also furn 
furnished houses. * Two also furnished houses and cars. * One also furnished house and one furnished house a 
furnished houses and one furnished house and car. ! Six also furnished houses and two furnished houses ar 
furnished houses. * Fourteen also furnished houses and two furnished houses and cars. ' Ten also furnished h« 
houses and cars, and one furnished car. ™ Two also furnished houses and two furnished houses and cars. ® I 
houses and one furnished house and car. ° Five also furnished houses and two furnished houses and cars. P | 
houses and one furnished house and car. 4 One also furnished living quarters. " Three also furnished houss 

room and board. * One also furnished room and board. t Two also furnished houses and one furnished liv 


also furnished living quarters and one furnished room and board. Y Three also furnished room and board ar 
living quarters. * One also furnished living quarters and one furnished room and board. * Two also furnished 
¥ Two also furnished living quarters. * Two also furnished living quarters and two furnished room and _ be 
furnished room and board and one furnished living quarters. ®® One also furnished house and one furnished 
“© Also furnished living quarters. ®4 Includes: deans of schools of pharmacy, nursing, veterinary medicine 
economics, forestry, physical education, mines, music, theology, fine arts, journalism, libra services, summe 


studies, and chemistry; treasurers; alumni secretaries; and directors of student teaching 
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AB 


3LE 24-B.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID T< 


) 


TY 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





CERS IN 705 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS. 
D B 
t f Reg Li 
ary range ) ) trar 
ce 
l 3 3 
' 
, j ) 
4) $499 
yu 1) 
00 3,499 
00 )99 
00 1‘ 
00 
00-11 } 
0) ”N) 
M-11,399 1 
OO l ”) 
) 10,999 1 
i) 10) } 
100 ) 9 
al 34 
00-10, 19° 
> 9 OY 
00 9 1 
00 
(Mw) | 309 1 
ava » 199 
g OOQY 
i) S 9 ) 
On g 59 1 
O0- 8.3 ) 
" S 1 
00 ) 3 
00 9 ) 4 
100 ,599 4 } 0 
00 399 { 
000 199 ? 1 
R00— 6,999 ? ) 0 
00— 6,799. . 
400 6,599 5 ‘ ‘ 
00— 6,399 13 13 
000— 6,199 10 l 9 
800- 5,999 10 ) 
00- 5,799 3 1 ; 
400-— 5,599. 5 } } 10 ) 
00— 5,39 4 7 
000— 5,199 11 t 1 x 

4 800- 4,999 3 4 
00 4,799 4 ) 1 z 

4,400- 4,599 . ‘ 
00- 4,399 4 8 ; 3 

+,000- 4,199 J 1 
S00- 3,999 4 t 1 
O00- 3,799 2 ow Rs 2? 

3,400— 3,599 ( & 1 
00- 3,399 > 14 ' 

3,000 3,199 14 3" 3 
800— 2,999 1 2 | 1 
600— 2,799 ge jae 

2,400— 2,599 3 3 1 

Below 2,400. 5 4 1 

Number of individuals r 
rted ° 97 533 571 6 160 ( 3 
5.230 $6.682 $5,437 $7,36 1 $6,007 $6,431 


Median salary $5,910 $ 





Footnotes are on page 140. 
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CERS IN 705 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1955-56 


TABLE 24-C.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO ADMINISTRATIV! 





Salary range 


$25,000-25,499 


»2 OOO 22,499 
11,500- 21,999 
1, 000- 21,499 


20,000 20,499 
19,500-19,999 
19,000-19,499 
18,500-18,999 
18,000--18,499 
17,500-17,999 
17,000-17,499 
16,500-16,999 
16,000-16,499 
15,500-15,999 
15,000-15,499 
14,500-14,999 
14,000—14,499 
13,500-13,999 
13,000-—13,499 
12,500-12,999 
12,000-12,499 
11,800-11,999 
11,600-11,799 
11,400-11,599 
11,200--11,399 
11,000-—11,199 
10,800-10,999 
10,600-10,799 
10,400- 10,599 
10,200-10,399 
10,000-—10,199 
9,800— 9,999 
9,600— 9,799 
9,400 9,599 
9,200-— 9,399 
9,000— 9,199 
8,800— 8,999 
8,600— 8,799 
8,400— 8,599 
8,200— 8,399 
8,000— 8,199 
7,800-— 7,999 
7,600- 7,799 
7,400— 7,599 
7,200— 7,399 
7,000— 7,199 
6,800— 6,999 
6,000— 6,799 
6,400— 6,599 
6,200— 6,399 
6,000— 6,199 
5,800— 5,999 
5,600— 5,799 
5,400— 5,599 
5,200-— 5 


Under 5,000 


Number of individ- 


uals reported 


Median salary 


Dean, School 


(or College) of: 


Agri- Archi- Artsand Busi- Den- Educa- Engi- Exten- Law Mex 
culture tecture sciences ness tistry tion neering sion cin 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 1 5 
1 ) 
1 1 1 1 3 
3 1 1 2 1 $ 
1 1 4 1 1 5 
1 1 1 1 2 $ 
1 1 1 3 ) 2 2 3 7 
1 2 2 1 1 1 
5 2 3 3 1 2 | 
1 3 4 2 3 3 1 
2 3 2 2 1 2 1 » 
3 1 7 4 3 4 5 3 
1 ? 6 4 5 4 6 y 9 
2 1 1 
1 3 l 1 1 3 | 
? 1 2 1 l 
5 12 6 6 5 $ 
2 1 3 3 2 1 1 
2 1 i 4 3 1 1 1 
5 1 9 6 5 4 1 
I 1 3 2 2 1 
4' 2 7 8 7 15 3 1 
2 1 3 4 1 3 
2 4 5 3 3 
2 1 9 5 6 6 1 4 
2 5 4 2 5 5 1 
1 8 7 3 6 2 ; 
1 1 2 3 1 2 1 
3 3 1 2 
+ 8 6 3 2 t 
1 3 2 4 2 
1 2 } ‘ 3 2 1 
1 2 2 ; 
1 l 1 
l 1 2 ; 
; » i 1 
a 2 3 1 
1 l 1 
2 1 2 
1 1 2 1 
1 3 1 2 
1 1 2 1 
1 1 
2 1 
61 16 123 109 23 96 100 29 76 48 


$11,020 $11,400 $10,129 $9,967 $12,917 $10,086 $10,147 $10.100 $10,800 $16, 


Footnotes are on page 140 


ji- Gra 


e sch 


13 


750 $9 
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TA 


Salary range 


00 
000 
1,500 
0 
500 
000 
00 
000 
00 
2 000 
00 
000 
00 
000 
500 
000 
00 
4,000 
00 
3.000 
500 
000 
800 
600 
400 
00 
1,000 
0,800 
0,000 
0,400 
00 
000 
SOO 
600 
9,400 
9,200 
000 
8,800 
8,600 
8,400 
8,200 
8,000 
SOO 
600 
400 
OO 
000 
6,800 
6,000 
6,400 
00 
6,000 
5,800 
5,600- 
5,400 
Below 





BY TYPE OF 


BLE 25.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO PRESIDENTS IN 638 DEGREE 


GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, INSTITUTION, 





430 


»? 
? 


21 


18 


1/, 
17, 
999 


16 
16 


15, 
15, 


14 


14, 
13, 
13, 
AZ, 
12, 
11, 
799 
11, 
11, 
11, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 

9, 

9, 
599 


sno oO OO DO 


499 


499 
999 


999 
,499 


999 


499 
20, 
0, 
19, 
19, 
18, 
,499 


999 
499 
999 

499 
999 


999 
499 


499 
999 
499 
999 
499 
999 
499 
999 
499 
999 


599 
399 
199 
999 
799 
599 
399 
199 
999 
799 


399 
199 
999 
799 
599 
399 
199 
999 
799 


7,599 


6, 
6, 


en 


muna 


7,399 


190 
999 


»,799 


599 
399 
199 
999 
799 
599 


400 


Footnotes 


are 


yn 


page 


State 
univer- 
sities 


$17 


144 


000 


s 


g 


Non- 
public 
univer- 
sities 


Munic- 


univer- 
sities 


Land- 


< 


grant 
colleges 


State 


colleges 


100 
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TABLE 25.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO PRESIDENTS IN 638 DEGrRpp 


























GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 (Continues ABI 
S/4 
< — 
* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 33 state universities and 1 nonpublic 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. © One of these also furnished house and car Also furnished 
“One of these also furnished house. these also furnished houses. * Two of these also furnished 
* Also furnished house. ® One of these also furnished house and one furnished house and car Two of these 
houses. } Two of these also furnished houses and one furnished house and car. * Two of these also furnished 
furnished houses and cars. ! Three of these also furnished houses and one furnished house and car. ™ Six of these 
houses and two furnished houses and cars. " Fourteen of these also furnished houses and two furnished houses and 
of these also furnished houses and one furnished car. ® Ten of these also furnished houses; two furnished houses 
one furnished car. 4 Three of these also furnished houses. * Five of these also furnished houses and one furnished } 
* Five of these also furnished houses and two furnished houses and cars. t Four of these also furnished houses and ang 
house and car. "One of these also furnished living quarters. Y Two of these also furnished houses and one cK 
quarters. ont 
TABLE 26.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO DEANS OF THE COLLEG¢| sot 
IN 467 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-< : 
+ San 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers Nonpublic colleges g oe 
univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges by enrolment 
Salary range sities univer- univer- colleges - Total» 2,00 
sities sities 1,000 500- Under 1,800 
and over 999 500 1,60 
1 2 5 6 7 8 9 10 1,204 
$16,500-16,999 1 1 11,00 
10,60 
14,000-14,499 1 1 1 0,40 
13,500-13,999 1 1 1 ase 
13,000-13,499 aes 
2,500-12,999 1 0.80 
12,000-12,499 2 5 1 1 pes 
. » 40 
11,600-11,799 1 1 1 - 
11,400-11,599 2 2 3 00 
11,200-11,399 2 4 ar 
11,000-11,199 2 3 1 1 g 60 
10,800-10,999 1 1 i 8 At 
10,600-10,799 ) 8 2 
10,400-10,599 1 1 2 1 1 8 Of 
10,200-—10,399 2 2 2 7 2 
10,000-—10,199 1 1 8 ) 2 al 
9,800- 9,999. . I 1 3 7,4 
9,600- 9,799 2 3 7 
9,400— 9,599 1 1 2 5 ; 70 
9,200- 9,399 1 1 5 5 2 6 8 
9,000— 9,199 2 3 1 6 64 
8,800-— 8,999 1 2 2 3 3 l 6.4 
8,600- 8,799 1 2 1 6.2 
8,400— 8,599 1 1 2 4 4 44 Oo 
8,200-— 8,399 1 3 1 i 1 9g 
8,000- 8,199 4 1 4d 5d 3 c 6 
7,800- 7,999 1 1 6 2 5 4 
7,600— 7,799.. 1 5 4 24 5 1 5.2 
7,400— 7,599. 1 4 3 7 1 3 0 
7,200-— 7,399 2 5 4 1 18 
7,000— 7,199 &« 3 ? 104 ° 4,6 
6,800- 6,999 1 2 " 4 1 4 
6,600- 6,799 1 5 3 5d 64 2 $2 
6,400— 6,599 1 5 3 3 11 4.0 
6,200~ 6,399 3 2 7 - 
6,000— 6,199 2 3 3 2 9 11 3 ¢ 
5,800— 5,999. 1 1 5 3 3 4 
5,600— 5,799. . 1 4d 5 B3 
5,400— 5,599. 1 12 
5,200— 5,399 3 6 2 
5,000- 5,199. 1 1 6 2 
4,800- 4,999 1* 1 4 
4,600— 4,799.. 1 74 Nur 
Below 4,600 17 po 
Number of individuals re- } i : Med 
ported 20 22 ) 32 81 74 6 74 11 
Median salary ; . $11,100 $9,160 $12,750 $10,500 $7,950 $8550 $7 .700 $6 850 $5,680 $ 
- a - — 7) - . and 
® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown’ because 8 state universities and 1 nonpublic university a ‘Ty 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. » Also furnished house. * Two of these also furnished houses. ¢ One of t um 
also furnished house. * One of these also furnished house and one furnished room and board. t Three of these also furnished h furn 
and one furnished room and board. * Also furnished house. ® One of these also furnished living quarters. — 
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TABLE 27.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO B JSINESS MANAGERS IN 
571 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-5¢ 
State Non Mur t Tea 
univer- publi ipa f eges ex - ; 
salary range sities univer niver ge 
sities sities n 
a] 5s { 
1 2 ] + Le 8 ) 
t 499 
000-17,499 1 
s00-16,999 1 
000-46,499 1 
— 
bane 5 000-15,499 
EG] $,500-14,999 l 
55.5 
ee, +, 500-13,999 1 
3,000-13,499 , 
2,500-12,999 
. 12,000-12,499 4 4 1 4 
1,800-11,999 
1,600-11,799 2 
1,200-—11,399 zt ' 
{,000-11,199 i ' 
10,800-10,999 2 
10,600-10,799 2 
0,400-10,599 ) 
10,200-10,399 3 1 
10,000-10,199 1 2 1 4 
9.800-— 9,999 i | 
),600- 9,799 
400- 9,599 5 2 
200-— 9,399 
000- 9,199 3 3 1 { { 
8 800— 8,999 1 
8 600— 8,799 1 
8 400- 8,599 5 ; ‘ 
8, 200-— 8,399 
8,000-— 8,199 6 . 
7,800— 7,999 2 1 , 
7,600- 7,799 1 ' 
7,400-— 7,599 1 
7,200- 7,399 1 3 ‘ 
7,000- 7,199 
6,800-— 6,999 1 
6,600-— 6,799 1 1 { 
6,400— 6,599 | 
6,200- 6,399 1 1 
6,000- 6,199 ’ 
5,800-— 5,999 1 
5,600- 5,799 3 ; 
5,400- 5,599 
§,200- 5,399 ; 
5,000-— 5,199 ) 
1,800- 4,990 
4,600- 4,799 1 
4,400- 4,599 ' 
4,200- 4,390 { 
4,000— 4,199 
3,800- 3,999 
3,600- 3,799 
3,400-— 3,599 
3,200- 3,399 
2,800-— 2,999 
2,600- 2,799 
Number of individuals re 
ported. .... 62 43 12 63 86 g 64 ) 
Median salary $9,750 $9,033 $10,700 $9,175 $6,900 $6325 $7,333 $6,129 $ $¢ 
* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 31 ties and 1 nonpul 
and-grant colleges and are included in both groups One these a ir. ©One of these a 
*Two of these also furnished houses * One of these also furnished | g i f One of these also furr 
furnished living quarters. © Two of these also furnished ving quarters. "One of these also furnished room ar i 4 
furnished living quarters. 
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TABLE 28.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO HEAD LIBRARIAN¢ IN 
632 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 























State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers Nonpublic colleges 
univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges by enrolment 
Salary range sities univer-  univer- colleges 
sities sities 1,000 500- Und 
and over 999 50 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$15,500-15,999 H 1 
14,500-14,999 1 1 
14,500-13,999 1 
14,000-13,499 1 
12,500-12,999 1 
12,000-12,499 1 
11,600-11,799 1 1 1 
11,400-11,5990 1 1 
11,000-11,199 4 1 4 
10,800-10,999 1 1 1 
10,600-10,799 1 
10,400-10,599 1 ; 
10,200-10,399 1 
10,000 -10,199 5 1 1 2 
9,600— 9,799 1 Sa 
9,400— 9,599 2 2 1 1 
9,200— 9,399 1 1 2 
9,000— 9,199 1 3 2 1 
8,800— 8,999 1 1 2 2 TA 
8,600-— 8,790 5 1 2 2 
8,400- 8,599 ; I 1 1 1 1 
8,200- 8,399 ; 1 + 1 1 —_— 
8,000- 8,199 t 1 5 1 1 1 
7,800- 7,999 ; 2 ? 1 2 
7,000- 7,799 1 2 1 i 1 
7,400- 7,599 3 1 3 6 3 l 2 
7,200- 7,399 1 2 2 
7,000— 7,199 3 3 1 3 4 3 : I 
6,800— 6,999 1 1 2 2 9 3 
6,600— 6,799 2 1 4 2 6 1 
6,400-— 6,599 3 $ 1 2 4 4 
6,200— 6,399 3 3 3 2 6 3 2 1 
6,000— 6,199 3 1 1 15 3 6 3 ‘ 
5,800— 5,999 1 2 6 2 3 2 
5,600— 5,799 1 5 7 2 Reg 
5,400— 5,599 1 1 2 11 15 ( 3 ! is 
5,200— 5,390 1 2 6 2 3 4 
5,000— 5,190 1 6 1 8 7 7 6 
4,800— 4,999 1 1 3 4 3 3 
1,600— 4,799 1 1 3 4 1 5 6 3 
4,400— 4,599 2 1 4 5 1 15 T 
4,200- 4,399 2 4 3 4 & 1 
4,000— 4,199 1 2 2 3 9 10 
3,800— 3,990 1 1 3 1 10 15 — 
3,600— 3,799 1 3 6 15 
3,400-— 3,599 I 7 
3,200— 3,399 2 9 
3,000— 3,199 1 3 9 
2,800— 2,999 5 
2,600-— 2,799 ‘ 1 4 
2,400— 2,599 3 an 
Below 2,400 + ean 
Number of individuals re- lean 
ported. 67 47 12 69 100 96 67 88 122 ean 
Median salary $8 433 $6,300 $7,600 $8 020 $5,833 $5,714 $5,417 $4,480 $3 ,867 $5.4 ean 
_ ean 
* The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities and 1 nonpublic university are a . - 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. ain 
® One of these alsa furnished room and board. a 
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TABLE 29.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEI 


IN STATE 





UNIVERSITIES, 1955-56 
Number 
= of indi- Range of salaries paid 
Position viduals 
reported Lowest Oo Median oO ghest 
1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
admissions $1 $ 5 " $ 0 $ 8.10% s ¢ 
f graduate school 54 6 r 0 10 
f men $5 4 0 850 8.0 8 
f students 1 ( 3 8 9,433 
f women $+, 500 00 Ri 8 000 
school of agriculture ~ ) 0 i 0 10 
school of arts and science 0.600 Os 
school of business $f 0.1 
hool of education 5 ( 450 0.350 0 
school of engineering 14 400 33 10,200 12.1 
school of law 38 8.950 1 1 100 
school of medicine 33 10 0 1 1 3 g 
r of extension 31 +. 600 g q 
tor of placement 39 +, 400 38 6,300 
ector of public relations 4.320 R00 7.800 
basketball coach +,400 0 100 M 
{| football coach 45 5.300 ~ 11,0 { M) 
egistrar 19 1,28 483 300 8 
resident 44 8 00 00 13.500 000 





TABLE 30.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES, 1955-56 


PERSONNEL 


IN NON 





Range of salaries paid 


Number 

of indi- 

Position viduals 
reported Lowest 

1 2 3 

ean of admissions 34 $4,000 
ean of women 27 3.105 
ean, school of business 36 5.500 
ean, school of law 26 7.000 
lirector of public relations 39 3,000 
lead basketball coach 28 4,200 
Registrar 42 +.000 


Q Median Q Highest 

4 5 6 7 
$5,350 $ 6,800 $ 8.050 €14 00 

4,488 00 6,850 ) 
8 133 9 150 10.800 (nn 
9 450 10 00 1 404 MW 
6.0385 $50 ) 450 Mw) 

5.300 R00 (M My 

300 6.050 " 





TABLE 


31—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE 


PERSONNEL 


IN 


MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES, 


1955-56 








Number 
of indi- Range of salaries paid 
Position viduals 
reported Lowest Q Median Q Highest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Dean of administration 7 $9,000 $10,350 $11,950 § 113. § 00 
ean of graduate school 9 7,746 8.850 10,100 11 0 ROK 
Dean of men 6 5,200 6,100 000 8.100 30K 
Dean of students 9 6,700 450 9,300 11 on 
ean of women 8 4,800 100 6,100 y 000 
ean, school of arts and science 7 9.900 10.150 11.100 1 On 
Dean, school of business 9 8 700 9.850 10.150 1 3 
Dean, school of education 8 8.700 9,800 10.600 ( 0 
ean, school of engineering XS 9,300 10,200 11.300 0 
ean, school of law 6 980 8.100 ». 500 K) 
Director of extension 6 7 000 >. 500 8.700 n ) ( 
Mrector of placement 8 4,380 6,500 300 OK 
irector of public relations 9 5.84 7.050 8,100 
Head basketball coach 7 5.500 5.950 700 5¢ ( 
lead football coach 6 6.000 300 8 900 ’ 0 Om 
Registrar 12 4.680 6,300 600 M ( 
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TABLE 32.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL IN Lan ABI 
GRANT COLLEGES, 1955-56 = 


























i 
Number 
of indi- Range of salaries paid 
Position viduals 
reported Lowest Q: Median Q nat 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Dean of admissions 32 $5,600 $6,700 $ 7,800 $ 9,133 1 
Dean of graduate school... 42 6,595 8,850 10,267 11,900 1 
OE eee 43 4,000 5,850 7,450 8,825 } 
Dean of students... 47 3,900 7,650 9,020 9,925 1 
Dean of women... ‘ 55 3,600 5,475 6,650 7,825 4 
Dean, school of agriculture 54 6,000 10,033 11,050 14,050 , 
Dean, school of arts and sciences 52 5,250 9,440 10,667 11,800 ; 
Dean, school of business. . . 30 8,500 9,500 10,700 12,750 } 
Dean, school of education 39 6,500 9,383 10,590 12,313 Reg 
Dean, school of engineering 50 6,000 9,525 10,450 12,87 . 
Director of extension.... 33 4,500 7,683 9,050 10,350 
Director of placement... . 37 4,400 § 217 6,050 6,975 
Director of public relations 48 3,300 7,033 7,550 8,900 
Head basketball coach. .. 45 4,000 5,883 7,025 8,517 1 TABI 
Head football coach... . 41 4,300 6,883 10,500 12,359 4 
Se 51 3,900 6,050 7,250 8,625 
=_ 
TABLE 33.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL IN STATE 
COLLEGES, 1955-56 
Number 
iof indi- Range of salaries paid 
Position viduals —————————- - 
reported Lowest 0: Median Q; Highest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
alacant ih a paren , $e: ee 
Dean of men...... , : 50 $3,800 $5,550 $6,550 $8 , 300 $ 
Dean of students. . 64 4,100 6,200 7,400 9,491 1 
Dean of women... 77 3,600 5,036 5,900 6,781 9 
Director of placement 46 4,000 5,580 6,900 8,485 9 TAB 
Director of public relations 48 3,575 5,000 5,760 6,750 9 
Head basketball coach , 56 4,200 5,300 5,900 6,429 
Head football coach ; - 59 4,000 5,492 6,020 6,481 10 — 
Registrar... . ; 86 3,300 5.278 6,033 7,100 ) 
Superintendent of laboratory school. 51 4,100 5,538 6,475 7,063 9 





TABLE 34.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1955-56 




















Number 
of indi- Range of salaries paid 
Position viduale_ ————____—___—_ -— 
reported Lowest Q: Median Q; Highest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ee ‘ 47 $3,628 $5,830 $6,450 $7,150 $ 9,10 
Dean of students... ... 42 4,158 6,300 7,533 8,450 10,40 
Dean of women... 63 3,600 5,110 5,940 6,663 9,35 
Registrar. ‘ in 71 3,190 4,393 5,140 7,017 9,5 
Superintendent of laboratory school 51 4,400 5,830 6,550 8,275 9,48 
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LAN] rABLE 35.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL IN NON 
'- puBLIC COLLEGES WITH ENROLMENTS OF 1,000 AND OVER. 1955-56 























Numbe 
of indi Range of salaries pai 
Position viduals 
= reported Lowest C Median Q Highest 
1 3 4 5 ¢ 
' s $ $ $ $ 
J A ! } 
} jents { 
nen 
J aogager - 
} ublic relat 
} ke all coach 
} f bi coach 
Registra 
TABLE 36.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL IN NON 
PUBLIC COLLEGES WITH ENROLMENTS OF 500-599, 1955-56 
Number 
of indi- Range of salaries paid 
Position viduals 
“ATR reported Lowest QO Median 8) Highest 
1 2 3 4 5 ¢ 
a : odneelnas 44 $3 ,000 $4 } $5 , 20K $6 ,000 $ 
paeronng ‘9 0 ; 4 
4 tor of public relatior 0 i ( ”) 
=— basketball coach 
TABLE 37.—SALARIES PAID OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL IN NON 
PUBLIC COLLEGES WITH ENROLMENTS UNDER 500, 1955-56 
Number 
of indi- Range of salaries paid 
— Position viduals 
reported Lowest OQ Median Q Highest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
| ean of women 65 $1 0 $3.20 $3,710 $4.1 
rector of public relations 72 » 00K + 000 4,800 
egistrar 109 > 000 3 g 3 8 4 344 
est 
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VII. Salary Schedules 


) 


Approxunately 2 of every 3 colleges and 
universities undertake to 
schedules. Only 1 in 4 (27.2 percent), how- 
a schedule which 
specific salary increments; in 2 
stitutions (39.7 percent) the term schedule is 
applied to a statement which indicates mini- 


mum and maximum salaries, perhaps within 


maintain salary 


ever, operates designates 


of every 5 in- 


each of the four professorial ranks, but which 
does not include the specifications commonly 
found in the salary schedule of a public school 
system. These facts are shown, by type of in- 
stitution, in Table 38. This table also shows 
that almost 50 institutions planned to put a 
schedule into operation in 1956-57. 

Almost all salary schedules (94.2 percent) 
make specific provision for each rank. Only 
one of the 482 reported schedules differentiates 
between the sexes, but about one-half (45.4 
percent) of them are geared to the training 
of the staff member. Only 1 schedule in 5 
(21.6 percent) stipulates added salaries for 
department heads (beyond that provided by 
the rank held). Many institutions compensate 
department heads by decreasing their teaching 
loads. Only about 1 in 4 (25.3 percent) of 
the schedules covers administrative positions. 





and Their Provisions 


schedule contains special provisio: 
departments. In general, the sch 
uniformly thruout the institution. 
tions, however, are interesting: o: 
the 
higher level of salaries in certain 
than while of 
colleges and only one of 77 state 
so. Table 40, which shows these 
of institution, also shows that this 

largely limited to the multiple-ur 

tions. Of 40 specific reports of th 

10 apply to schools of medicine, eight 


reporting state universities 


TABLE 
. DEC 


WR 


in others none 


~ 


six in science, four in dentistry, ar 
engineering. 

An interesting element in the ap; 
existing salary schedules is shown in |] 
This table shows the manner and the 
to which the scarcity of qualified car 
in certain fields has forced the instit 
deviate from the provisions of thei 
In the search within the past two 
replacements and additions to the 
staff, 1 in 12 (8.7 percent) of the instit 
has resorted to the practice of offeri TABLI 
dates a higher rank than had been “UNI 
previously to the positions to be filled. A DEG 











These items are shown by type of institution fully one-third (34.8 percent) of the report — 
in Table 39. 480 institutions made use of anothe: 
Only a few (6.2 percent) of the 481 re- higher salaries than were indicated 
ports on this point show that the salary — schedule, according to the qualifications of 
TABLE 38.—SALARY SCHEDULE POLICIES IN 720 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTI ” 
TUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 gher sé 
ertain 
Nonpublic colleges ail 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teach- (by enrolment) Tota ieee 
Policy univer- public ipal grant colleges ers — 
sities univer- univer- colleges colleges 1,000 500- Under Num- Per e stl 
sities sities and over 999 500 ber ent Med 
™ ——— - . 2 = 7 I iw 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 ~ 9 10 1] Scie 
7 nee Vi RgRC Peay wae = ’ 7 Den 
Maintains schedule with desig- “as 
nated increments 10 11 6 11 34 68 17 12 33 19¢ Pub 
Has schedule, but it does not - 
designate increments 23 19 1 25 44 20 48 53 67 28 Phy 
No schedule in operation 34 33 4 34 24 17 18 39 §2 , ts 
Ath 
No schedule in operation, but Pha 
one is planned for 1956-57 5 4 1 4 2 2 5 14 13 8 The 
Number of institutions report- sa 
ing 67 63 11 70 102 105 83 104 152 g 
® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 35 state universities and 2 nonpublic unive T 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups bere 
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were oftered as an induc 


positions. About 1 in 
the reporting institution 


to resort to both ot thes 


TrABLE 39.—SOME PROVISIONS OF SALARY SCHEDULES REPORTED BY 482 
' DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





Nonpublic colleges 
State Non Muni Land cl by enrolment Total® 
Provisions univer- public ipal grant ) ers 
s Num Per 


sities umiver- univer- colleges 1,000 500 Under 
sities sities over 999 500 ber cent 


1 9 


fferentials 


ndividual figure 


olleges and are in 





TABLE 40.—EXTENT TO WHICH SALARY SCHEDULE PROVISIONS APPLY 
UNIFORMLY TO FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS IN 481 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1955-56 





Nonpublic colleges 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teach by enrolment Total* 
univer- public ipal grant colleges ers 
sities umniver- univer- colleges colleges 
sities sities and over 


1,000 500- Under Num Per 
999 500 ber cent 


1 3 4 


iry rovisions 

mly to all department 
gher salaries are provided f 
ertain departments 


juency of mention of 
ents in which higher salarie 
re stipulated: 
Medicine 

Law 

science 

Dentistry 
Engineering 

Public health 
Economics 
Mathematics 
Physical education 
Education 
Commerce. . . 
\thletic department 
Pharmacy. 
Theology 


mber of institutions report- 


ng 32 


*The individual figures do not add to the totals s! n because tate universities and 1 nonpublic 


and-grant colleges and are included in both groups 











most extreme shortage of available candidates. 


Science is reported almost four times as fre 
quently as any other field. Education is second, 


with about one-half the reports coming from 


teachers colleges. ‘Then come mathematics, 


TABLE 41.—MANNER IN WHICH INSTITUTIONS DEVIATE FROM Sa! 
SCHEDULE PROVISIONS TO OBTAIN TEACHERS IN FIELDS OF SCARCcITy 





engineering, commerce and_ bus 
(women’s) physical education. It is 
however, that no fewer than 32 


fields of instruction were specifically 
as areas of shortage requiring these 


ARY 


REPORTED BY 480 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF Inst; 


TUTION, 1954-55 AND .1955-56 

















eXi> 
a II 
State Non- Munic- Land- State Teachers Nonpublic colleges 
; univer- public ipal grant colleges colleges by enrolment 4 : n 
Practice sities —— —_— colleges 1,000 500 Wades st 
and over 909 500 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Candidate is offered a higher soak 
than schedule provides ‘ 1 2 1 8 6 9 7 ) 
Candidate is offered a higher beginning 
salary than schedule provides..... 14 12 1 10 28 31 24 20 3 TABL! 
Both of the above practices followed. 12 11 1 17 15 10 11 13 1 74 
Neither of the above practices fol- GRA 
lowed RO Gaeta Fee 5 4 5 7 27 41 21 25 4 
Number of institutions reporting. 32 29 7 35 78 88 65 65 10 —_— 
Fields in which hore practices are 
followed: 
ee 11 15 1 15 31 24 7 28 
Education ; 1 2 10 23 3 3 
Mathematics... . i 4 5 13 3 8 5 
Engineering... . 10 9 1 13 10 5 y 
Commerce or business 3 7 2 10 3 6 4 
Physical education 1 i 4 6 5 2 0-9 
err 5 3 2 2 8 8 800-8, 
Home economics 1 7 5 ; 4 00-8 
Social studies 1 1 1 1 2 3 2 400-8 
Economics. . . 1 1 1 2 5 2 ' 00-8 
English... . 2 ss 3 2 1 4 ° 000-8 
Psychology . 1 1 1 2 1 2 : 800-7 
ey 1 3 2 4 00-7 
Foreign languages 1 1 2 4 100-7 
Industrial arts 4 3 or 
Law 4 1 1 3 0-7 
Accounting. 1 1 1 2 1 s00-€ 
Pharmacy . 2 2 1 1 00-6 
Agriculture 1 2 1 : 400-6 
Religion. eee 1 3 00-6 
Laboratory school 2 0-6 
Nursing... . 1 1 . ‘ 800-5 
Veterinary medicine 1 1 1 ; 100-5 
Administration 1 400-5 
Horticulture 1 5; 200-5 
Industrial management 1 0-5 
Library science 1 + 800-4 
Medicine. . . 1 1 j +600-4 
Philosophy .. . 1 1 400-4 
Social work. 1 00-4 
Technical sciences 1 1 000-4 
Textiles. ... ec i 3800-3 
Many fields 8 3 1 3 4 x 3 1 4 34 3,600-3 
S 3400-2 
) 7 
® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 18 state universities and 1 nonpublic university are ais ane 
land-grant colleges and are included in both groups. 300-2 
600-2 
400-2 
Below ; 
lan 
hes 
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VIII. Salaries Paid in 





Junior Colleges, 1955-56 





le of the junior college within the diversification of curriculums and mort 
of higher educational institutions in nal programs below the baccalaureate lev 
rs ahead is yet to be determined. In bespeaks an expanding place on the highs 
states the junior colleges (sometimes educational scene for these institut 
larly called community colleges) carry look at the salary structure of the ji 
ARY ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ 
ae eaningful share of the total post-high- leges now in operation is, theref 
STI. | load; in other states they are practically timely. As indicated in Table 2, pag 
nexistent. Again, the movement to increase 60.6 percent of the public and 34.0 px 
— number of these institutions is well under the nonpublic junior colleges found it poss 
; way in some regions while in others no such to submit reports in time for use in th 
st tion seems to be impending. But, despite The organization of this section follow 
wide variations, the steady growth in pattern of sections dealing with the 
| enrolments, plus the demand for greater structure of the degree-granting inst 
TABLE 42.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN 
174 PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR NINE MONTHS OF SERVICE. BY GEO 
GRAPHIC REGIONS, 1955-56 
Cumu 
New Middle South- Middle South- North- Far Terri Tota ative 
Salary range England Atlantic east west west West tories percent 
pene 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 l 
m 99 } 
00-9.199 g 
800-8999 
00-8 ,799 ) 
* 400-8,599 3 
00-8,399 2 
. 000-8,199 z 1 
800-7 ,999 
00-7,799 
400-7,599 3 43 
00-7 ,399 41 ) 
00-7,199 19 S { 
800 6,999 16 14 §1 
600-6,799 1 63 { og 
400-6,599 14 is 1 90 
00-6,399 4 53 1 Qo 
100-6,199 58 15 4 
800-—5,999 18 4 ) 
100-5,799 ) 32 ) ; 
400-5,599 3 18 14 j 4 
00-5,399 3 50 38 1 
00-5,199 1 R9 . 0 8 
1,800-4,999 1 101 ) 45 ) ( if) 
4,600-4,799 8 43 0 OR 
1 400-4,599 9 33 44 48 3 8 
1,200-4,399 rl ’ 3 ge 
1,000-4,199 1 30 13 { 4 15 ip 
3,800-3,999 3 8 0 | 4 39 19 
3,600-3,799 21 13 6¢ ‘ 
3,400-3,599 . 9 0) 1 
200-3,399 1 3 38 5 1 
3,000-3,199 1 1 3 
800-2,999 12 40 3 
- 600-2,799 4 14 3 
400-2,599 { ‘ 3 ) 
Below 2,400 1 8 " 
r of individuals reported 7 779 320 797 79¢ $ 3.18 ¢ 
Median salary $4,456 $5.156 $3,709 $5,792 $4.4 $4,444 $6,078 $6,250 §$ 
mber of institutions reporting 1 18 19 3¢ 29 22 4 { 














Teachers’ Salaries in Public Junior 
Colleges 


The median salary for all full-time teachers 
in the reporting public junior colleges is $5470. 
This compares favorably with the median 
of $5243 for full-time teachers of all 
ranks in all types of degree-granting institu- 
tions. It that the 
median salary for full-time teachers in public 


salary 


is to be noted, however, 


junior colleges varies widely from one geo- 
graphic region to another. In the Far West, 
where this type of institution is a well-estab- 
lished part of the total higher education pro- 
the number of 


teachers are reported to be in service, the 


vram, and where greatest 
median salary is $6078. This figure bespeaks 
a level of appreciation of the worth of public 
education not yet generally achieved across 


the nation as a whole. 





comes the Middle Atlantic, with 
$5156; then the Southwest, N 
and the Northwest, 
$4450. 


public junior colleges of the Sout! 30044 


with med 


Far down are the tea 
with a median salary of only $37 
Salaries of individual teachers 
within each region, the top bein; 
the Middle Atlantic. Only about 
of the total, however, are above $ 
other 10 percent are 
A distribution of the salaries of 
time teachers in public junior colle 


in Table 42. * 


below the S4 


Teachers’ Salaries in Nonpu! 
Junior Colleges 


The median salary for all full-t 
in the reporting nonpublic junio: 


‘i . : " ; Tras ge ) 
After the Far West comes the Middle only $3613, which is $1857 less D 
region, with a median salary of $5792; then median salary paid in the public 
1 The midpoint of the salary interval is used in these discussions : \y 


TABLE 43.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME TEACHER; cit 
IN 79 NONPUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR NINE MONTHS OF SERVICE, ! 








GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS, 1955-56 
“ABI 
New Middle South- Middle South- North- Far Terri- Tota t BY 
Salary range England Atlantic east west west West tories ; OF 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 a aail 
$7 ,400-7,599 l 
7,000-7,199 1 
6,800-6,999 1 1 ) 
6,600-6,799 ; ”) 
6,400-6,599 l 3 1 1 oo 
6, 200-6,399, 4 1 + 0 
6,000-6, 199 ? 2 2 800 
5,800-5,999 1 4 00 
5,000-5,799 7 3 11 100 
5,400-5,599. ? 6 1 5 14 0) 
5, 200-5 ,399 3 7 2 1 1 1 1 00 
5,000-5,199 6 10 7 7 2 8 1 1] 200 
+, 800-4,999 4 11 4 7 1 4 00 
4,600-4,799 6 10 I 28 ; 4 400 
4,400-4,599 11 19 10 23 64 00 
4, 200-4,399 16 18 21 23 6 9 9 100 
1. 000-—4,199 13 11 11 36 19 90 200 
3,800- 3,999 13 12 39 37 4 » 105 00 
3,9000-3,799 8 18 35 35 11 6 113 + 400 
3,400-3,599 + 4 58 29 10 00 
3,200-3,399 4 68 27 1 114 000 
3,000-3,199 9 6 79 23 1 8 1 1 128 S00 
? 800-2,999 + 1 73 12 9 4 103 S 00 
? 600-2,799 4 1 43 7 6 i ) 68 100 
2,400-2,599 2 32 6 6 S 5 0 
Below 2,400 11 42 6 ) 1 3 69 Wn 
i a | 
Number of individuals reported 116 172 530 321 49 8 11 9 i 5 On 
10K 
Median salary $4,138 $4,400 $3,190 $3,895 $2,944 $3.617 $4.350 $2,550 $3,613 
Number of institutions reporting 6 11 36 14 4 6 1 1 9 
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TABLE 44.—DISTRIBUTION OF 
BY MEDIAN SALARIES PAID TO FULL-TIME 
OF SERVICE, AND BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION, 


In the Middle . 
Southwest 
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\ ded 





ey 


full-time tea 


verview 
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percent 


g in the nony 
oh as $5000 for 
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00-€ 9 
iM) OY 
100—-6,599 
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NM) 199 
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”) ) 
00-5 19) 
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00-—4.999 
00-4,799 
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100 5990 
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TABLE 46.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND 
NONPUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES RE- 
PORTING VARIOUS PERCENTS OF 
ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN AVER- 
AGE SALARIES TO BE PAID TO 
FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN 1956-57 
OVER SALARIES PAID IN 1955-56 








institutions t 
ns ‘ions 
Percent of increase 
Public Non- Num- Per- 
public ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 
No increase 9 9 18 11.0% 
Less than 1% 1 1 0.6 
1% but less than 2% 3 1 4 2:3 
2% but less than 3% 11 1 12 7.4 
3% but less than 4% 7 6 13 8.0 
4% but less than 5% 8 7 15 9.2 
5% but less than 6% 23 10 33 20.2 
6% but less than 7% 10 5 15 9.2 
7% but less than 8% 11 5 16 9.8 
8% but less than 9% 5 1 6 3.7 
9% but less than 10% 6 6 3.7 
10% but less than 11% 8 6 14 8.6 
11% but less than 13% 1 1 0.6 
13% but less than 15% 3 1 4 2.5 
15% but less than 20% 3 3 Ss 
2 1 


— 


20% or more 


Number of institutions 


reporting. . 106 57 163 
Median percent of in- 
crease reported 5.7% 5.4% 5 6% 





median salary of $7700 to its full-time teach- 


ers; at the other extreme in this same region. 


is one with a median salary of only $3900. 
In the Southeast region no reporting junior 
college pays a median salary of more than 
$5100; a majority of them offer median sal- 
aries of less than $3300. 

Tables 45 and 46 indicate the most recent 
trends in instructional salaries. In both public 
and nonpublic junior colleges the average in- 
crease from 1954-55 to 1955-56 was between 
5 and 6 percent. In 10.5 percent of the insti- 
tutions there was no increase while in a few 
the salary increases ranged up to 20 percent 
(see Table 45). Little change in the rate of 
salary increases was in prospect for 1956-57. 
About 11 percent of the reporting institutions 
predicted no increase while others were quite 
optimistic; the average anticipated increase 


was 5.6 percent (see Table 46). 


Employment in Summer Sessions 


Junior college teachers are not in a favor- 
able position with respect to opportunities for 
employment in summer sessions. Fewer than 
one-half of the reporting institutions indicate 


that summer programs of instruct 
fered. And in these instances only 4 
cent of the full-time teachers are, o: 
age, employed. Table 47 indicates 
opportunity to supplement the ni: 
salary is somewhat more likely to ex 
nonpublic than in the public junior 
On the whole, however, a scant or 
of all junior college teachers may e) 
added opportunity to be open to the: 
And even when a teacher has th 
for some summer-time teaching, the 
pay could hardly be called attractive. 
2 of every 5 cases the salary will 
same rate as prevails during the 


1 


year. In 3 of every 5 the rate will be low. 
In scarcely any case may the teacher expec 


a higher rate of pay (see Table 48 


Table 49 shows that junior colleges depen 


extent 
??1 


to a_ considerable upon _part-t 
teachers. In the reporting instit 
4483 such employees were reported t 
service in March 1956. Almost 89 
were in the public junior colleges. 


Salaries Paid to Administrative Officers 


Like the median 


TABLE 47.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND 


NONPUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES RE. 
PORTING VARIOUS PERCENTS OF 
FULL-TIME TEACHERS REGULARLY 
EMPLOYED DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR WHO ALSO TEACH IN SUM. 
MER SESSIONS, 1955-56 


salaries of full-time 
teachers, the median salaries of administra 





Number of 





Percent of full-time institutions Total 
teachers employed in ——————____—_— 
summer session Public Non- Num- Per 
public ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 
Less than 10% 2 < 2 
10-19%... 8 2 10 
20-29%. . 15 3 i8 
30-39% 11 . 11 
40-49% 8 2 10 
50-59% 16 1 17 18 
60-69% Ss 8 8 
70-79% 4 2 ¢ 
80-89% 2 1 3 
90-99%, 3 3 
100% 1 5 ¢ 
Number of institutions 
reporting....... 78 16 94 
Median percent of full- 
time teachers em- 
ployed in summer ses 
oS Oe oe 43.8% 65.0% 46.0% 
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rs show the advantage of the public 
» nonpublic junior college. For each of 
positions shown in Tables 50 and 51 this 


0 


ference is considerable. 


lable 50 shows the range of salaries for 
b» chief administrator? to be from $16,250 
town to $4500 with 
lic institutions; Table 51 shows that 

the nonpublic the extreme 


ats are just $1000 less—$15,250 high and 


a median of $8300 in 
institutions 


500 low—but the median is almost $2000 
at $6333. 
business the the 
lic junior colleges is from $10,900 down 
$3100, with a median of $5320; in the 
npublic the range is from $12,250 down to 
2500, with a median of $4850. For 
rarians the range in the public junior col 
eves is from $7700 down to $2700, with 
dian of $4857; in the nonpublic the range 
s from $6100 to $2400, with a median of 
3180. For registrars in the public institu 
ns the range is from $10,100 to $2700, 
th a median of $5200; in the nonpublic it 
is from $7700 to $2400, with a median of 
i840. 
The median salary for each of nine selected 
sdministrative officers in public junior col- 
ges does not compare favorably with his 
the 


managers range in 


head 


interpart in most of degree-granting 
2Variously designated as president, dean, or director 


TABLE 49.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC 
PORTING VARIOUS NUMBERS 
MARCH 1956 


OF 


nstitutions of shown 1n Sect 


VI otf this report. Officials 


however, at in evel 


nation, as 
in the nonpub 
; , 

junior colleges, are, 


vreater disadvantage. 


TABLE 48.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND 
NONPUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES RE- 
PORTING VARIOUS RATES OF PAY 
FOR TEACHING DURING SUMMER 
SESSION, 1955-56 





Number of 
institutions Tota 
Rate of pay 

Non- Num- Per 
public ber cent 


Public 


3 4 





AND NONPUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES RE- 


PART-TIME TEACHERS EMPLOYED, 





Number of part-time teachers 


9 teachers 

19 teachers 

0- 29 teachers 

0- 39 teachers 

10- 49 teachers 

)- 74 teachers 

99 teachers 

)-149 teachers 

0-199 teachers 
200 or more teachers 


1 number of part-time 


in numbers of part-tir 


Number of institutions Total 


Public Nonpublic Number 


3 


11 











TABLE 50.—DISTRIBUTION OF 
CERS IN 173 PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 





SALARIES PAID TO ADMINISTRATIY 
1955-56 





Chief 
admin- 
Salary range istrative 
officer 
l - 2 
$16,000-—16,499 3 
15,000 -15,499 3 
14,000-14,499 
13,500-13,999 | 
12,500-12,999 
12,000-12,499 
11,600-11,799 
11,400-11,599 5 
11,200-11,399 
11,000-11,199 
0,800-10,999 
10,600-10,799 
10,400-10,599 6 
10,200-—10,399 6 
10,000-10,199 . 
9, 800— 9,999 
9,000— 9,799 3 
9 400-— 9,599 1 
9,200- 9,399 
9,000-— 9,199 ( 
8,800 8,999 
8, 600-— 8,799 
8. 400- 8,599 
8, 200-— 8,399 } 
8,000-— 8,199 8 
800- 7,999 
7,000- 7,799 1 
4100-— 7,599 14 
00— 7,399 6 
7,000— 7,199 g 
6,800—- 6,909 5 
6,600— 6,799 1 
6,400- 6,599 10 
6,200 6,399 6 
6,000— 6,199 6 
5.800 5,999 l 
5.600- 5.799 3 
§,400— 5,599 1 
§,200— 5,399 1 
5,000 5,199 1 
4,800— 4,999 3 
4$,600-— 4,799 
4,400— 4,599 1 
4,200— 4,399 
4,000 4,199 
3,800— 3,999 
3,600-— 3,799 
3,400— 3,599 
3,200 3,399 
3,000 3,199 
» 800-— 2,999 
»600-— 2,799 
Number of individuals reported 172 
Median salary $8 . 300 
*One of these also furnished car. © One 
furnished living quarters 


students 


$6 .900 


these also furnished 


Dean of Dean of Dean of Registrar Business Librar- Dire 
men women managet 1ans or ft 
relat 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 
1 1 
1 1 
3 ! 1 
1 | 
; 3 
1 1 
3 3 ) 1 
1 1 
1 1 1 ’ 
1 3 4 5 
1 1 2 l 1 
1 ; 3 1 } 
) > 2 
1 2 1 ; 5 
1 1 4 ; 
I 3 1 } 
) 3 3 ) 3 l 
1 3 1 i 
1 3 ) 3 
8 3 i 
1 1 4 
1 4 3 
1 3 ? 
1 3 4 3 3 
1 1 1 5 5 
| 1 3 5 
1 3 3 3 ¢ 
3 1 g 
) 1 
l 
40 37 47 72 4 80 
$6,167 $6 .033 $5,200 $5 .320 $4.857 ‘ 
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BLE 51—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TO ADMINISTRATIV! 
CERS IN 80 NONPUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1955-56 
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IX. Summary and Concluding Statement 


The foregoing report presents an accurate 
picture of the salary structure in every type 
of college and university in each geographic 
region of the nation. It shows the actual 
salaries received in 1955-56 by teachers, sepa- 
rately by rank, and by the various adminis- 
trative officials. The most recent trend is also 
indicated by the percent of increase from 
1954-55 to 1955-56 and the anticipated in- 
crease from 1955-56 to 1956-57. 

Of all teachers holding the rank of full 
professor, one-half received a salary of $7076 
or more while one-half received that figure or 
less. The median salary for associate profes- 
sors was $5731; for assistant professors, $4921 ; 
for teachers with the rank of instructor, 
$4087. For teachers of all ranks combined, 
the median salary was $5243. 

Salaries vary widely in the different types 
of institutions. In general, the highest salaries 
are paid by the municipal universities, where 
the median last year was $6435. The medians 
in the other types of institutions were as fol- 
lows: state universities, $5649; nonpublic uni- 
versities, $5585; land-grant colleges, $5458; 
teachers colleges, $5401 ; state colleges, $4992 ; 
nonpublic colleges of over 1000 enrolment, 
$4756; nonpublic colleges of 500-999 enrol- 
ment, $4411, and small nonpublic colleges, 
$4081. 

The different geographic regions also show 
wide variation in the median salary of teachers 
of all ranks, as follows: Far West, $5758; 
Middle Atlantic, $5481; Middle, $5456; 
New England, $5417; Southwest, $4920; 
Northwest, $4900; and Southeast, $4799. 

The median salary of all teachers in one 
type of institution was as much as $2354 more 
than the median salary in another, and the 
median salary of all teachers in one geo- 
graphic region was as much as $959 more than 
in another. 

The junior colleges of the nation likewise 
show a varied pattern of salaries paid to 
teachers. In the public junior colleges the 
median was $5470, but this figure ranged from 
$6078 in the Far West down to $3709 in the 
Southeast. 

In nonpublic junior colleges the median 
salary of all teachers was $3613; the high 
median of $4350 was paid in the Far West, 
and the low median of $3190 in the Southeast. 


All the foregoing salaries w 
teachers for the nine-month aca 
The report shows that a substantia 
all teachers have an opportunity 
summer sessions of varying lengths. 1] 
additional employment opportunities 
ported most frequently by the larg 
tions in which the general salary 
above the average, and least frequent 
small colleges paying the lowest s 

The compensation of administrat 
cers is shown in detail in the report 
median salaries for a full year of se 
all types of institutions combined) ar 
lows: president, $11,314; vicepresident, $ 
467; dean of the college, $7495: 
students, $7080; business manager, S6¢ 
director of athletics, $6335; head 
coach, $6183; director of admissions, % 
dean of men, $5983; head basketbal! 
$5664; head librarian, $5437; 
$5230; and dean of women, $5200. 

For deans of the professional schools 
universities, the reported salaries for | 
show these medians: dean of the scho 
medicine, $16,750; dentistry, $12,917 
tecture, $11,400; agriculture, $11,020 
$10,800; engineering, $10,147; 
ences, $10,129; extension, $10,100; edu 
$10,086 ; business, $9967 ; and graduate 
$9571. The median salary of the deans 
these 11 professional schools was $10,41' 

Median salaries paid to administrative 
cers in public junior colleges are as fol! 
chief administrator (president, dean, or 


tor) $8300; dean of students, $6600; dear 


arts 


men, $6167; dean of women, $6033 ; direc: 
of athletics, $5650; business manager, $53. 
registrar, $5200; and head librarian, $4857 


In the nonpublic junior colleges the me 
salary paid to the chief administrative off 
was $6333; business manager, $4850; dean 
students, $4450; registrar, $3840; direct 
athletics, $3833 ; dean of women, $3300 
of men, $3250; and he id librarian, $318 

Perquisites in the form of residence 
living quarters, and food, when received 
administrative officers in all types of 
tions, are shown in the report, but they w 
not converted into cash values. 


A review of median salaries paid in 1955~ 


provides only a broad picture of the 
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f higher education. It is importa 
w many teachers and administrative 

at each salary step above and below 
in. An examination of the details pro 
n this report leads to the realization 
the future holds many fine opportunities 

ofession of teaching at the college and 


Both in 


nistration the way is open to substantial 


sity level. instruction and in 
pwards worthy of the best efforts of our most 
And the very best 


are needed if higher education is to 


rior young people. 
1 eEYNnectatl t la \ 1e . > y] . 
le expectations oF the “american peopl 

lemands of our ever-expanding econ 
efforts, there 


interest of a 


organize our 
excite the 

number of bright young people and 

encourage them to undertake the rigorous 

paration required. 

In addition to the many satisfactions and 

nature, college 


of a nonmonetary 


and administration can 


nce that the top salaries are substantial. A 


present evi 


iy range extending above $12,000 for nine 
nths of teaching is not unknown, and ad 
inistrative service points up to and beyond 
30,000 per But the eftort to 

number of these most attractive positions 


year. increase 
nust be paralleled by redoubled efforts to pre 
nt these opportunities favorably to young 
ople of promise. 

There is no magic short cut to sound prepa 
Not only must 
uperior students be selected on the basis of 


ation for college teaching. 


cir personal as well as intellectual qualifica- 
ions; the program of preparation must be 
nrefully planned and must include opportu- 
bhity both for the student to evaluate his interest 

teaching and for the graduate school to 
valuate his aptitude for a professional career. 
ecruitment of a sporadic, uncoordinated, or 
ncidental nature will only contribute to the 
Rapidly expanding shortage of qualified appli 
gants. And, of course, any systematic plan of 
mecruitment must be built on a foundation of 
Bolid facts. 

Many of the intangible rewards of service 
in higher education are exemplified by the 
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The report shows that every type of 
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Most otf 


the multiple-unit institution 


present 


challenges. the top salaries are 
ported by 


; 


these institutions employ the great majority « 


teachers. ‘Thus, it must not be concluded tl 
the single-unit institutions are devoid of 

Also, it must be noted that 
top level sal iries are 


and the 
too, is the fact 


attractions. 
found in both the pu 
Notewort! 


at some of the most attract 


nonpublic institutions. 


salaries are paid in a region in which the 


] 
eral salary ructure is least strong. In 
titution and every region | 


that 


every 


duces positiy e 


type of 
evidence college te 
merits the consideration of our finest 


people. The task ahead is twofold: to 


the number of good opportunities and to 
the interest of young people who show pron 
of success as college teachers. 

On the whole, this report presents a rep! 
situatior 


sentative picture of the national 


every type of institution and in every 


graphic region. One facet, however, is sigt 
More 


about part-time teachers 


cantly information is needed 


missing 
not only the rate 


their compensation, but also their qualifi 


in the various fields 


potential to become full 


tions, their availability 


instruction, thei1 


teachers, the extent to which one or more 


them permanently takes the place of a full 


time teacher, the factors which make them 


available to one institution and not to another, 
supervised, and 


the extent to which they are 


the manner in which their work is evaluate 
Such 


further 


additional items of information w« 


extend the view of the general 


tion as it is presented in this report 
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Ra the salaries of college teachers depends upon sharply 
increased public and private support of higher education. 

That increase should be prompt, but it will be forthcoming 
only if educational institutions in cooperation with civic, 
welfare, labor, and other groups, plan and conduct programs 
designed to inform the public of the expanding function of 
higher education and its correspondingly greater needs. The 
assistance of the press, the radio and of other media should 
be enlisted. . . . It is not the personal welfare of individual 
faculty members but the national welfare that is at stake. 

In the long run, society gets the kind of faculty for which 
it is willing to pay. In times of inflation, it is particularly 
true that salaries play a vital role in determining who will 
enter and who will remain on the college staff. At all times, 
however, salary levels are closely related to levels of perform- 
ance. If society wants excellent college teaching and signifi- 
cant research, it must pay salaries high enough to attract 
capable persons throughout the entire staff. 


—President’s Commission on Higher Education. Staffing Higher Edu- 
cation. Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1V. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1947. p. 52-53. 
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FOREWORD 


HIS RESEARCH BULLETIN reviews the constitutional, statutory, 
judicial bases which define relationships between church and state wit 


respect to education. 


These legal principles and applications have a long history. They have 
developing in the United States thruout our entire national history. Fro: 
time to time new conditions and circumstances create issues and problems 
this area. Such issues may require additional statutes, further legal proceed 
ings, Or new court rulings. 


Altho 86 percent of all the students in elementary and secondary schoo! 
attend public schools, it is a well-established policy that parents and other 
citizens may, at their own expense, support and use private schools, includin 
church schools, wherein sectarian instruction is provided. It is also general! 
agreed that all citizens should help to finance the tax-supported schools and 
that no public funds should be spent to support private education. 


Fortunately, harmonious and friendly relations are common between t! 
public and private schools. Such wholesome relationships can best be main 
tained by reliance upon orderly legislative and judicial proceedings. It 
therefore, desirable that the currently approved principles and their applica 


tions be fully understood by those who direct and operate both the pub! 
schools and the private schools. 


The policy of the National Education Association advocates that all schools 
along with homes and churches, accept responsibility for building fundamental! 
moral and spiritual values in human behavior. The Association believes that 
every state should provide public funds for a complete system of free publi: 
schools. It respects and upholds the rights of groups, including religious 
denominations, to maintain their own schools financed by their supporters 
so long as such schools meet state educational, health, and safety standards 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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citizens, including educators, may 
from a review of the history of public 
in the United States. such 

ew, some would be shaken from the notion 


public education “has been always with 


From 


tion 


Others would realize the fallacy of think 
“that all the public 
ls are settled.”’ Actually many of the old 


issues underlying 

sues appear again and again in the bills of 
legislatures and in the decisions of stat 

ts. Occasionally, a debated point reaches 

national level in Congress or the Supreme 
of the United States. 


In his history of public education in tl 


wile 

ted States, Cubberley ' traces the effort to 
tablish free schools supported by tax reve 
ies. The seven strategic points in the strug 


have been the battles: 


eliminate the pauper-school idea 
lo make the schools entirely free 
lo establish state supervision 


lo obtain tax support 
: 
: 


lo eliminate sectarianism 

lo extend the system upward 
To add the state university as 
system, 


the crown of the 


On all these questions every state has made 
some degree of progress. Most of the states, on 
rtain issues at least, have built strong bas 
ons in the form of constitutional and statu 
tory laws, or judicial decisions. Other states 
ave endured a hundred years of conflict only 
) find certain issues still confused and often 
insettled. 

The purpose of the present bulletin is to 
summarize the legal status of the so-called. 
sectarian” issue. The problem has exhibited 
three phases: (a) the elimination of church 
trol over community schools (particularly 
cute in the early nineteenth century), (b 
the introduction of religious doctrine into the 
educational program (e.g., Bible reading and 
released time for religious instruction), and 
c) the efforts to obtain aid from public 
sources for sectarian schools? (e.g., grants of 
money, books, health services, and transporta 
tion). 


163-287. 


is a school under religious auspices 
used interchangeably 


Chapters 6, 7, and 8, p 


*A sectarian school 


The term sectarien school has been with 


mly one concerned 


I. Introduction 


* Cubberley, Ellwood P. Public Education in the United States 


Revised and enlarged. New York: Ho M 
It might be calle controlled sche pa : 
the term parochial school. Thruout the t et } 
yid the implication that any part e co} the 


ontrolling the school involved in each case is given where known, to av 
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by the mobility of people, was the.growtn otf 
many religious sects within each political area 
or nation. Friction arose from these se ly 
associated but divergent religious view nd 
eventually resulted in the separation of the 
organized church and political government 

Altho the separation of church and stat 
gained wide acceptance in theory, it is nut 
universally practiced even today. Nor has the 
theory itself been officially accepted by ects 
and religious groups. In this long | v of 
dissension lies at least part of the ex] tio! 
of legislation, court decisions, and oth nts 
in the develoy ment of public educ itior the 
United St ites, 

American Background 

Most of the early settlers in Ame came 
from nations where the church and the state 
were not separated. Strangely enough seek 
ing religious freedom for themselves, the set 
tlers in several colonies did not wish to extend 
it to those with differing religious belief 
There developed, therefore, within these col 
onies a union of church and state tl lade 
for intolerance and provincialism. During the 






colonial period, Americans repeated many « 















the religious and political quarrels of the Old 
World. Sincere men endured persecution or 
sometimes even gave their lives for freedom of 
worship. Equally sincere men used political 
power to restrict religious freedom and even to 
persecute those with whom they differed. 

In various parts of the world as well as in 
America, the desirability of separation of 
church and state became ever more apparent. 
Men came to realize that they could not live 
together without general recognition of certain 
basic human rights. By the time of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, since most Americans 
had agreed upon these individual rights, they 
were embodied in the Constitution and the 
first 10 Amendments. Among these rights was 
freedom of religious worship set forth as fol- 
lows: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” These words were 
intended to assure the separation of church 
and state at the federal level. 

While America’s public schools trace their 
beginnings to early church-dominated commu- 
nity schools and to the later charity schools, 
often under church auspices, they began to 
emerge as separate institutions early in the 
nineteenth century. In the older states com- 
munities took over private and church schools 
or established new schools of their own. 
Church control slowly gave way. In the newer 
states, public-school systems were built up with 
little or no competition from the organized 
churches. Most state constitutions provided 
for the separation of church and political gov- 
ernment and most of them forbade any diver- 
sion of public funds from all or at least some 
sources for sectarian purposes. 

One must look to these events in American 
history to understand many of the specific 
points in state constitutions, statutes, and ju- 
dicial decisions affecting public education. 


Uses of the Bulletin 


It is not the purpose of the present bulletin 
to present either a comprehensive history of 


how the church and political govern: 

to be separated or a history of pub! 
tion in the United States. Neithe: 
bulletin concern itself with the merits of 
revolving around these major deve! 
Such subjects are treated in standard py 
tions in the fields of American history, ; 
science, education, and religion. 

The bulletin does present a comp: 
review of provisions in state constitut 
statutes and the decisions of courts resp 
state relationships to sectarian schools. |; 
believed that the bulletin offers both edu 
and laymen a view of trends as wel! 
status. Future legislative activities, court ; 
ions, and public discussions should be pn 
more understandable by this readily 
summary of the facts. 


Preparation and Organization 
of the Bulletin 


The material presented was obtained fr 
the following original 
constitutions, (b) state laws and school « 
and (c) court decisions. 

The bulletin is divided into five main par: 


as follows: 


sources: (a) Stat 


I. Introduction—a general reminder of t 
history behind current problems 
events 

II. Constitutional Separation of Chur 
State—what state constitutions 
vide with respect to the separation 
church and state, particularly) 
lation to education 

III. Implementation of the 
Provisions—summarizing statutes ai 
court decisions dealing with specifi 
problems and issues 

IV. State Supervision of Sectarian Educa 
tion—the relationship of the state t 
nonpublic schools 


. . 
C onstitutior 


V. Summary—a review of the main points 


established by constitutions, statutes 
and court decisions. 
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and state means rel 


ration of church 





s liberty. It does not mean that govern 

nt is completely disassociated from religion 
\imost every state constitution in its preamble 
ats to the fact that the people look to the 





reme Being for guidance. Legislatures usu 
open with prayer; official documents are 
red “in the year of our Lord”; Sunday laws 
e been enacted and their enforcement up 
1: church holydays have been made lega 
idays. Our everyday life in America re 
ts Christian principles and beliefs 
{ which have been derived from the Hebrew 
ligion), and to this extent the separation of 
irch and state has never been absolute. 


] 


(many 


Some who give lip service to the principle 
‘ religious liberty believe it encompasses only 
for minority However, 


difference. As one 


tolerance groups. 


writer pointed 


ere is a 
it, tolerance is 


vor granted by the dominant Christians to suc 
they graciously for the time 
ng tolerate, i.e., suffer and allow, as a superior 
es his inferior. Toleration is thus to be expressly 
for all, whicl 


-conformists as 


stinguished from religious liberty 


union of church and state, and ex 


egatives a 
denies 


ressly authority to enforce any religious 
servance. 


The separation of church and state is in 
rinciple more than toleration for minorities, 
nd religious liberty for all is more than a 
lenial of authority to enforce a religious ob 
servance. Cooley, celebrated constitutional law 
ithority, laid down five conditions of reli 
gious liberty. His sum 
marized as follows: Religious liberty 
that it is unlawful to pass any law 


conditions may be 


means 


1. Respecting an establishment of religion 

2. Compelling support, by taxation or otherwis« 
f religious instruction 

3. Compelling attendance upon religious worship 
4. Restraining the free exercise of religion 
cording to the dictates of one’s conscience and 


Constitutional provisions in most states meet 
these standards and establish religious freedom 


A-R5 


Religious Liberty,’”’ p. 9¢ 
5 An excellent review this subject may be 
ntemporary Problems 14: 1-159; Winter 194 


*U. S. Const., Art. 6, sec. 3 


II. Constitutional Separation of Church and State 


5, Restraining the expression of religious belief.’ 


1 Hartogensis, B. H Denial of | al Rights t 

1ys on Constitutional Law. (Compiled and edited | nm 
ndation Press, 1938. Vol. 2, p. 1150-51, r 

2Cooley, T. M. A Treatise on Constitutional Limitation 






stitutional provisions, h« 





ibly and are written in greater de 


states than in others. Furthermore 







lesser s 


therefore, that the separation of ¢ 













state is wider in some states thar 
states.2 In this section of the bul 
stitutional provisions are summarize¢ 

eral and with special reference ti t 
In the next section of the bulleti: id 
interpretations ef these provisions are reps 
with a view to ascertaining where 1 how 
education sponst red by religious sects ¢ l 
contact with public education and the stat 
such a way that it may impinge 
constitut on i] provisions separati! 

tate in the re spective states. 






Religious Liberty in General 







As has been pointed out briefly 





duction, state and church were unit¢ 


related to some degree in most of the Ar 























colonies. Officially established churches were 
recognized in many of the original 13 state 
and practically all provided some religious te 
as a qualification for holding public offic 
Only Rhode Island never officially recognized 
a particular church nor made a relig test 
for office holding. 

Therefore, when the framers of the { 
Constitution met to draft that do ent 
diversified attitudes were represented. No | 
ticular religious test would satisfy the 
states, and Rhode Island did not want ar 
religious test at all. Hence, the fede L or 
stitution was drafted with the pre ption 
that ‘“‘no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” * This was the only) 
reference to religion in the Constitut is it 
was presented to the states fo 
Note, however, that it referred only 1 fice 
under the federal government 





















The people felt a dissatisfaction with the 
proposed Constitution in that it contained no 





greatest security to government, and w 
the hearts of men, the strongest obligations ; pit 


bill of rights, and, with respect to religion, eubjection; and as the Knowledge of these is mq, —_ 
— likely to be propagated through a society, by , cc! 
they wanted some assurance of religious institution of the public worship of the Deity , “el ( 
2 — . . ° " ne 
liberty. of public instruction in morality and relig - 
r . ° . nei 
No establishment of a national church fore, to promote these important purposes vee 
would be acceptable because of divergent views PeoPle of this state have a right to empow: — 
co nail Th ; his ti do hereby fully empower, the legislature, ; + tol 
in the several states, e people at this time thorize, from time to time, the seve {Mexico 
were concerned lest the country become em- parishes, bodies corporate, or religious so : ei 
broiled in warring religious factions, each at- within this state, to make adequate provisi “ct 
° ° . E ¢ bi 
tempting to have its own sect favored by the their ens a © for the si and n oe 
federal government. Therefore, when the Bill "22°¢ of Public Protestant teachers of piety t Tex 
j ligion, and morality: la a 
of Rights was proposed as amendments to the 
Constitution, the first related to religion and Provided notwithstanding, that — several t of th 
declared that “Congress shall make no law parishes, bodies corporate, or religious societies, MB Rights 
‘ blish £ relic shall, at all times, have the exclusive right oder | 
respecting an establis ment oF re — Pro- electing their own public teachers, and of : Ter 
hibiting the free exercise thereof... .”* The  tracting with them for their support and 
First Amendment, together with the others in nance. And no person, of any one particular ; pute 
the Bill of Rights, was adopted almost im- ligious sect or denomination, shall ever be luced 
. . . elled to pay towards the support of the teacher tytl 
mediately after the adoption of the Constitu- P&ve® Pay towards the support of me tea me iviles 
E : : Pic ag teachers of another persuasion, sect, or denon it aie 
tion itself. Here again the prohibition re- tion, oa a 
ferred only to federal laws and did not prevent And every denomination of Christians, de: rae 
the passage of state laws contrary in principle. ing themselves quietly, and as good subjects of : le, it 
Some of the early constitutions of the origi- state, shall be equally under the protection of « ssessm 
nal states set up Christianity as the state re- !#W: and no subordination of any one sect ae 
rte a . denomination to another, shall ever be establish support 
ligion.® Civil rights were guaranteed, but 4. jaw aie 
. . 7 - ad 
under some constitutions only to Protestants. Ais Wiles Kecoda chal be wnderneed to af ~ 
The states were legally able, and many con- any former contracts made for the support of the 
tinued for a short time, to support their par- ministry; but all such contracts shall remain, us 
ticular denominations, and the requirement of be in the same state as if this constitution had ' rious 
rabie : y b ° et 
religious tests for office holding was continued °**" mate eM 
even after the official state churches were The situation in other parts of the count ” 
abandoned. However, the original states were has developed somewhat differently than forme 
influenced by the trend of the times and re-_ the early Eastern states. rovid 
ligious liberty to a varying degree was granted The Ordinance of 1787 passed by Congress §& perfect 
eventually in all.® for the government of the Northwest Terr- 3 ere 
There are, however, even to this date, rem- tory granted religious liberty *° and also pr — 
nants of provisions which show a bias toward vided that “religion, morality, and knowledge 
particular religious beliefs. For example, New being necessary to good government and t & 
Hampshire adopted a provision in 1784, still happiness of mankind, schools and the mean: a 
in the current constitution, which authorizes of education shall forever be encouraged.’ z 
the public support of Protestant teachers of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan we: ot 
piety, religion, and morality. The provision is formed from this territory. When each was ntain 
worth setting forth at length: admitted to statehood, altho its constitutio Pre 
: ” Sin 
As morality and piety, rightly grounded on Superseded the Ordinance of 1787, the origi 1 
evangelical principles, will give the best and constitutions of these states continued 
5U. S. Const., Amend. I. 
*E.g., Mp. Consr., 1776, XXXIII; Mass. Consr., 1780, Part I, Art. 3. 2 
TE.g., N. J. Const.. 1776, XIX; N. C. Const., 1776, XXXII; S. C. Consr., 1778, XXXVIII. Arkans 
8 Provisions for religious liberty are contained in the following sections of the current constitutions of the original 13 ghts 
Connecticut, I, 3; VII, 1, 2; Delaware, I, 1; Georgia, I, 2-113; Maryland Declaration of Rights, 36; Massachusetts Artic Ke 
of Amendment, XLVI-1; New Hampshire, I, 5; New Jersey, I, 3; New York, I, 3; North Carolina, I, 26; Penn m Am 
I, 3; Rhode Island, I, 3; South Carolina, I, 4; Virginia, IV, 58. Mss = 
®N. H. Const., Part I, Art. 6. a 


1 U. S. Strat. 51, note (a), Art. I. 
“ /bid., Art. IIT. 
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sessments 


1 
} 


is rights formerly he 
e under the Ordinance. In 1798 Congress 
that the Southwest Territory should 


Puarantee t 


rded the same privileges as laid down 


iCCOT 
she Ordinance of 
When Texas belonged to Mexico it was a 


1787.'* 


and non-Catholic churches were 
tolerated. The established 
feyico and the government were so closely 


ic state 


church of 


ated that religious ceremonies were regu- 
1 by law. During the time of the republ 
of Coa 
and Texas changed the property rights 
he Catholic Church and the Declaration of 
7 religious all. Later 
er the United States, the Supreme Court 


Texas, the legislature of the state 


hts gave liberty to 


in a dispute over property 


Rights 


Texas ruled 
ts that the Declaration of 


the Roman Catholic Church from the high 
vilege of being the only national church, to a 

and an equality with every other denomina 
1 of religion. After this important change, 
the face of this assertion of a fundamental prin 
e, it could not for a moment be contended, that 
and be levied, for 
uuirpose of erecting church edifices, and for the 


} 


and 


contributions could 


rt of the ecclesiastics, on the ground that the 


syste had destined such contributions 


vious 


\s the Far West was opened up and terri 


ries sought statehood, Congress imposed re 


gious liberty on new states by provisions in 


tates to the Union. 
formed. after the Civil War were required t 


e 


ghts, 5, 6; 
Kentucky Bill of Rights, 5; I 


federal compacts admitting these new 


4 Constitutions of states 


vide by an irrevocable ordinance that 


fect toleration of religious sentiment shall 


ecured, and no inhabitant of said State shall ever 


molested in person or on account of 


vr her mode of religious worship.” 


property 


549, Ch. 28, sec. ¢ 


Blair v. Odin, 3 Texas 288 (1848 

4 Said to have been initiated by the 
Zollman, Carl. ‘‘Religious Liberty 

1 Committee of the Association of Americ: 
Idaho, 


ora 


Compacts with Arizona, 
this provision. Also, C 
utions. See: Zollman, 
Zollman, Carl, 1 
uv. 8 

0 U. S. Art 
39 U. S Art 
Utran Cownst., Art. I, sec 


op #., p 
539, Art 
1754, 


1706, 


STAT. 
OTAT 


Stat. 


iaranteed in the 
I, 4: Colorado, II 
Idaho, I, 4; XXI, 
: siana, I, 4 
XLVI-1; Michigan, II, Minne 
Nevada, I, 4; New Hampshir 
North Dakota, I, 4; Oh 
4: South Dakota, VI, 
West Virginia, III, 15 


1 Religious freedom is g 

I, 24; California, 
Georgia, I, 2-113; 
Amendment, 
raska, I, 4; 
na, I, 26 


century 
measure of rel 
}: +. 
some diversity, 
They all more 
an established reli 
h, lil 


eligion, ¢ 
\ismated marriage is 
nevitably makes the 
ypocritical 


, 
iberty reside! 


ot 


possessions of the United States 


} 


ilaS UE 


by 


cuaranteed provisions of the treaties 


with the countries from which the new 
red: Alaska by the 
[reaty with Russia,!? Cuba and the Philippi 
by the Treaty of Paris (1898) 
and the Danish West Indies by 


with Denmark. 


tories were ai 
with Sy 


the ‘| 


1916 
In 


the meantime, the states were amen 


constitutions with similar prov 


their 


new states were incorporating the idea 


the irrevocable ordinance required by Con 


as a condition for admission to statehoo 


by the end of the century nearly all state 
provided. Only one state mentioned the 
ration of and 


words. The Utah Constitution prov 


those 
ides 


lowing a statement of religious freedom 


church state in 


spec 
r 


‘there shall be 
the Stat 
Toda 

1arantee religious lil 


— 


nor shall any church dominate 


interfere with its functions.’ 


tions oO 


state constitu 


tate 


Language differs from state to 


} 1 


sylvania may be quoted as ( 


xan 


no union of Church and Sta 


+ 





All men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences; no man can of right be 
compelled to attend, erect or support any place of 
worship, or to maintain any ministry against his 
consent; no human authority can, in any case what- 
ever, control or interfere with the rights of con- 
science and no preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments or modes of 
worship.™ 


Most similar provisions found in the older 
constitutions are in ornate language such as 


Rhode Island’s: 


Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind 
free; and all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments or burdens,zor by civil incapacitations, 
tend to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness; and 
whereas a principal object of our venerable an- 
cestors, in their migration to this country and their 





Religious Test for Office Holding 


Practically all the original 13 sta; ;' ee 
vided some religious test as a qualifica: 
holding public office. Belief in Christians, 
was one requirement,”° Protestantjcr, Cot 
was a qualification in several states.*° Declar, 
tion of a belief that both the Old and Ney 
Testaments were given by divine inspiration os a 
was a further requirement in Delaware is | - 
Pennsylvania required a belief in a “futy,, aia 
state of rewards and punishments.” °° tion 

Under the federal Constitution, no religious Bodin: 
test was permitted as a requirement for holding J. ond 
a federal office, and this provision influenced J... he 
the states to make similar constitutional] . 
visions with respect to state offices.2® How 


while 


: . ever, religious tests for office holding we; stat 
settlement of this state, was, as they expressed it, wry th i atin acetal fc 
to hold forth a lively experiment, that a flourishing retainee longer than the arene ¢ a aes -— peer 
civil state may stand and be best maintained with even today some states still prescribe qualif his 
full liberty in religious concernments: we, there- cations which exclude atheists,°° and se 
a declare that no man vet be ren age to require belief in an afterlife. 
requent or to support any religious worship, place, *.° : = , ae 
yee-00r PP ’ & » oe In addition, at least six states forbid 
or ministry whatever, except in fulfillment of his ge ip : 3 
own voluntary contract; nor enforced, restrained, US€ of religious tests as conditions for adm berore 
molested, or burdened in his body or goods; nor sion to the public schools,** such provisions hibite 
disqualified from holding any office; nor otherwise always referring to teachers as well as to stu- Jeducatio 
suffer on ae sys s00-e ae oe and — dents, and usually adding a statement of Arm 
every man shall be free to wors od accordin yes : ; na 
ad se ccorein& religious liberty in the schools. 875, sp 
to the dictates of his own conscience, and to profess 
and by argument to maintain his opinion in matters No religious test or qualification shall ever be e free 
of religion; and that the same shall in no wise required of any person as a condition of admission Jwhich is 
diminish, enlarge, or affect his civil capacity.™ into any public educational institution of the state 1 reso 
: either as a teacher or student; and no teacher or er sup 
In contrast the Oregon Constitution illus- student of any such institution shall ever be re- [of any 8 
trates more simple provisions of this kind quired to attend or participate in any religious Breligion 
. P ° i vate § 
found in many of the newer constitutions: service whatever. (Colorado) ia 
Sin tay ell in cue ante Geesewes cnntral the These constitutional provisions prohibiting PRyparate: 
free exercise, and enjoyment of religeous [sic] discrimination in the public schools on the bat 
opinions, or interfere with the rights of conscience.* basis of religion are in addition to the afor: CG 
mnneETEE nt 
# Pa. Const., Art. I, sec. 3. the fede 
*R. I. Consr., Art. I, sec. 3. fr 
ny ) 
% Orec. Const., Art. I, sec. 3. ee 
*® E.g., Mass. Const., 1780, Part IT, Ch. II, sec. 1, art. II (referring to the governor). prohibit 
*E.g., N. J. Const., 1776, XIX (legislators and other state officers); N. C. Const., 1776, XXXII (any civil office — 
in state). = Ker 
* Det. Const., 1776, Art. 22. ‘The 
* Pa. Const., 1790, Art. IX, sec. 4. — 
® Religious tests are forbidden as qualification for office holding in the following sections of the named state cor ‘ia 
stitutions: Alabama, I, 3; Arizona, II, 12; Arkansas, II, 26; Colorado, II, 4; Delaware, I, 2; Georgia, I, 2-113; Idab Sie 
I, 4; Mllinois, II, 3; Indiana, I, 5; Iowa, I, 4; Kansas Bill of Rights, 7; Maine, I, 3; Michigan, II, 3; Minnesota cated 
17; Mississippi, III, 18; Missouri, I, 5; Nebraska, I, 4; New Jersey, I, 4; New Mexico, VII, 3; Ohio, I, 7; Oklahoma, ! ee 
Oregon, I, 4; Rhode nd, I, 3; South Dakota, VI, 3; Tennessee, I, 4; Utah, I, 4; Washington, I, 11; West Virgin fo 
III, 15; V, 4; Wisconsin, I, 19; Wyoming, I, 18. (Included are guarantees of political rights; omitted are those pri 4 
guaranteeing only civil rights. Most of these provisions make specific reference to religious tests for office holding.) m Ap 
® Belief in a Supreme Being is required as a qualification for office holding by the following sections of the named state Con 
constitutions: Arkansas, XIX, 1; Maryland Declaration of Rights, 37; Mississippi, XIV, 265; North Carolina, VI, § VII, 11; 
Pennsylvania, I, 4; South Carolina, XVII, 4; Tennessee, IX, 2; Texas, I, 4. (The South Carolina provision refer 13 
“offices under the constitution’; it may be, therefore, that it covers only constitutional officers.) 8 Ap 
%| Acknowledgment of a future state of rewards and punishments is required in constitutions of Pennsylvania, |, 4 M 
and Tennessee, IX, 2 Const., ' 
Wis 


® Antz. Const., XI, 7; Coro. Consr., IX, 8; 
9; Uran Consr., X, 12. 


Ipano Const., IX, 6; Monr. Const., XI, 9; N. Mex 


Const X17 
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ept in which does n 
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Religious Worship 








\fanv of the statements of religious liberty, 
174 


prohibition against compelling any 





on page and cited in note 






ittend any place of worship. As far as 





n is concerned, Kentucky is unique in 





ling:-“‘nor shall any man be compelled 





nd his child to anv school to which he 





conscientiously opposed.’ 


tho Kentucky 





state where 


is the only 






specific provision has been found, a gen 
statement ot religious freedom has in 
een effective in permitting a parent t 





his child to whatever school he 





Compulsory Support of 
Sectarian Instruction 





few states specifically 


Sefore the Civil Wa 


T 
ited the use of public funds for sectarian 






ication. President Grant, in his address to 
at Des Moines in 


875, spoke on this subject as follows: 





Army of the ‘Tennessee 






free school is the promoter of that intelligen 





ch is to preserve us. . Encourage free scho 
that not dollar appropriated for 
support shall be appropriated to the 





resolve one 





support 






ny sectarian schools Leave the matter of 
gion to the family circle, the church, and the 
ite school supported entirely by private con 





tions. the church and _ state forever 


irated.™ 


Keep 








In a subsequent message to Congress, Presi 


t Grant recommended an amendment ti 


federal Constitution forbidding the teach 


g of religious tenets in any public school 






and 





hibiting the granting of school funds f 





of Rights, sec. 5 


Bill 


me Court of the Unite State 








society 










However, the courts have held that a parent 7 
nwealth v. Renfrew, 126 N. E. (2d) 1 (Mass. 1 
weallh v. Smoker, 110 A. (2d) 740 (Penna. 195 k 
“ Moehlman, Conrad H. The American Constitution , 
4 Congressional Re ra p 518 ? ssa S 18 
" Arx. Const., XIV, 2, 3; Catrr. Const., IV, 3 ( 
Const., VIII, 3; Mass. AmMEND., XLVI-2: Mo. Cons 
I, 11; Nev. Consr., XI, 1 N. Y. Consr., XI, 4: S. ¢ 









* Artz. Const., II, 12; IX, 10: Ga. Cons I 114 
Minn. Const., I, 16: VIII, Miss. Consr., VIII 
Nst., VIII, 152; Oxra. Const., IJ, 5; Orec. Consr., | 





Wis. Const., I, 18 
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stitutional article dealing with the state legis- 
lature; hence, it is possible that the restriction 
in such states is intended to be imposed on the 


state legislature only. 

Provisions of other states are literally more 
limited in scope. The Wyoming Constitution 
prohibits use of state funds but is silent with 
regard to local funds.*® Alabama, Delaware, 
and Kentucky constitutions refer to public- 
school funds; other public funds may not be 
within the prohibition, and altho no specific 
mention is made of state and/or local school 
funds, both may be implied under the general 
reference to public-school funds.*® Provisions 
in Connecticut, Iowa, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia raise a question in 
the mind of the reader as to whether the con- 
stitution refers only to the permanent school 
fund.*! The Virginia Constitution restricts the 
use of state funds but permits the legislature 
to authorize the use of local funds.** 

Less definite and more indirect are provi- 
sions found in the other states. Maine provides 
in its constitution that the legislature shall not 
make grants to literary institutions unless 


the legislature of the state shall have the right to 
grant any further powers, to alter, limit or restrain 
any of the powers vested in, any such literary in- 
stitution, as shall be judged necessary to promote 
the best interests thereof.“ 


Constitutions of Maryland and Vermont 
have no prohibition other than against the 
compulsory support of any place of worship ;“4 
in each instance, however, opinions have been 
rendered that implicit in this type of provision, 
together with the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the federal Constitution, is an 
implication that an appropriation to a_ sec- 
tarian school would be invalid.*° Almost all 
states prohibit the compulsory support of any 

3° Wyo. Const., I, 19; III, 36. 

@ Ata. Const., XIV, 263; Dew. Const., X, 3; Ky 

41 Conn. Const., VIII, 2; EX, Past 2, 3: 
XII, 4. 

42, Va. Const., IV, 67. 


#3 Marne Const., Art. VIII. 
“ Maryland Declaration of Rights, 36; Vr. Consrt., I, 3. 


Iowa Consr., 


place of worship, as mentioned for \J 
and Vermont, but all except thes: 
have other provisions that enab|; 
fication in other groups. 

Another type of constitutional 
this area states that ‘‘no religious 
shall ever control any part of ¢! 
school fund” but all states, except K 
Ohio,**® having this provision have 
direct and specific provision against 
sion of public money for sectarian 
These statements may be iljust 
South Carolina provision which 
detailed : 

The 
Carolina, or of any 
school district, or any other subdivis 
State, or any public money, from what 
derived, shall not, by gift, donation, | 
appropriation, or otherwise, be used 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance of 


school, hospital, orphan house, or othe: 
society or organization, of whatever kind 
wholly or in part under the directior 
of any church or of any religious 
denomination, society or organizatio: 


property or credit of the St 
county, city, tow: 


Of less detail, but probably of eq 
tiveness, is the more general type ot 
exemplified by the Montana provisior 


No appropriation shall be made for 
industrial, educational or benevolent 
any person, corporation or community 
the absolute control of the state, nor to an) 
national or sectarian institution or asso 


There are also constitutional provis 


1 
} 


most states to the effect that the schoo 
be held inviolate and 
school purposes.*® All these states hav 


used only for 


provisions already mentioned except N 
Carolina and Tennessee. Under the 
that a specific reference excludes 


Const., 189 
N. J. Consr., 


Vill, 4, 2: R. I. Consr., A, 2; W. V 


* Letter in NEA Research Division files from Maryland State Superintendent; Opinion of Vermont state att 


dated April 19, 1947. 


4 Kans. Const., Art. VI, sec. 7; Onto Consrt., Art. VI, sec 2. 


47S. C. Const., Art. XI, sec. 9. 
# Mont. Const., Art. V, sec. 35. 


4® Provisions that school funds shall be kept inviolate are included in the following sections of the named state 


Alabama, XIV, 257; Arkansas, XIV, 2; 


VIII, 2, 3; 
XI, 2; Oregon, VIII, 2; Rhede Island, XII, 2; 
VII, 5; Utah, X, 3; Washington, IX, 3; 


California, IX, 4; Colorado, IX, 3; 
XII, 13; Idaho, IX, 3; Indiana, VIII, 3; Iowa, IX, Part 2, 3; Kansas, VI, 3; Maryland, VIII, 3; 
Missouri, IX, 5; Nebraska, VII, 9; New Jersey, VIII, 4, 2; North Carolina, IX, 4, 5; 
South Carolina, XI, 11; South Dakota, VIII, 2; 
West Virginia, XII, 4; Wisconsin, X, 2; 


Connecticut, VIII, 2; Delaware, X, 4 
Michigan, XI, 11; M 
Tennessee, XI, 1 
Wyoming, VII, 7. 
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ise of public funds for sectat urposes ot ; 

states approach the problem by forbid ‘ral state constitutions still contain 
sectarian instruction in pul 100ls ( Id [ CT ( philosophy 
example, in Wyoming, the yrovisions 


‘o sectarian instruction, qualifi itions or te 
be imparted, exacted, applied or in any man 
tolerated in the schools of any grade or char 
controlled by the State, nor shall attendance 
any religious service therein, 


taught or 


required at nor 
7 


any sectarian tenets or doctrines be 
red in any public school or institution that ma 
established under this constitution 


N y Const 

Statements of this nature 
Colorado, II, 4; Connecticut 
Rights, 7; Kentucky B 
Montana, III, 4: Net 

South Dakota, VI, 


ConsrT., 
tarian instrt 
alifornia, IX, 8 
Dakota, VIII 


Const 18 


lestion 





transportation of parochial-school pupils at 


public expense, despite its general statement 
against use of public funds for sectarian 
schools.*? A similar provision is contained in 
New Jersey’s constitution of 1948.°° 
Regardless of the wording of the provisions 
discussed in this section of the bulletin, judicial 
interpretation has usually gone to the spirit 
of the language and the courts are unanimous 
in holding that no union of church and state 
is possible under our state constitutions. With 
two exceptions °® a vague statement has been 
considered as restrictive as the most direct and 


57 N. Y. Consr., Art. XI, sec. 4, as amended in 1938 
53 N. J. Const., VIII, 4, 3. 


5° The Kentucky and New Jersey transportation cases. See Part III, footnotes 47, 48 
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detailed provision. In the foll 
the court decisions will show th 
have made a distinction based 
guage differences in the various 
provisions when they could be 
imply a prohibition fitting the 
particular case. Altho there 
among state courts, these differen 
rare exceptions, because of d 


opinion on the question of what is 


rather than because of the var 
specific restrictions on the use of 
for sectarian purposes. 
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III. Implementation of the Constitutional Provisions 









constitutional provisions discussed in _ religious ex . f+ 
. previous section have been reiterated by program, and use of public-schoc 
legislatures in many instances in identical for religious ex ses_or b 
suage, duplicating constitutional provisions fter school hours. | of these topics w 
statutory enactments. Legislatures have also’ discussed in the following pages 






juently enacted laws to implement the cor ; " ‘ 
+s ; ; A. Aid to Sectarian Schools 
tutional provisions in detail. 







, , ' , 

Occasionally the legislators have passed laws Cho aid to sectarian schools historica 

h seemed to violate the constitutional pro- compassed d financial assistance, th 
ns. Some of these laws have rested on the 1 recent \ is been whether { 










tute books for years without challenge as rree texthr ol transportation facil 

ell constitutionality : they have been a pupils attenadlt s irian schools is 

ble to the people and, therefore, are kept indirect aid to the sectarian sch 

rce without ever coming before a court’ section of the bulletin compiles t} ' 
the issue of their constitutionality. Other given by many courts to the question of w 
ws have been challenged by taxpayers who kinds of indirect aid violate the p f 
ect to them, and in these cases the courts separation of church and state. First, how 
ve had an opportunity to decide whether the the discussion is concerned with the 





ticular law violates the constitutional pro-  scure problen 
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” Tax Levies and Appropriations 
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This section is primarily a review of t 






‘se 






By the beginning of the ninete 





idicial opinions which have interpreted the *¢ 
h ] 
PhO 


the rudiments of state public-s« 





nstitutional provisions discussed in the fore 


ing section. No attempt has been made to had _ been estal 


ferret out all the laws all the states have passed legislation was soon placed upon the 
that time, alongside the pu 


ring directly or indirectly on the problem books. At that ti 
many schools owned ind Of 
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gious Dod 


lished and state finan 











f the relationship of church schools and the schools, were 










tate government, altho incidental mention is ated by private trusts and re 
ide frequently to enactments whether or not The first tvpe of controversy ar 
they have been challenged in the courts. The special laws enacted for the _ benefit 
nstitutionality of a law is assumed until the dividual priv schools, and during th 





urt decides to the contrary. For this reason, part of the nineteenth century the courts of 


the decisions of the courts are a most important 





several states were called upon 






spect of the implementation process. whether public funds could be given t 
The constitutional provisions are more or schools under the respective state 
ess general. The statutes may be general or tions. In many of these cases no issue of se 















specific. The court decisions, however, are  tarianism was involved. For example, 

ilways specific and relate only to the facts and _ thropic individual may have left a fund for the 
the issue involved in the particular case and establishment of a school which may | 
the statutory and/or constitutional provisions open to all children of the community ver 
vrought into play by the particular set of cit tho public in one sense, it was a private scl 
imstances. To avoid unsound generalizations, nonetheless, since it was under the direction of 
this section is divided into two parts: (a) “Aid the trustees appointed to administer the by 
to Sectarian Schools” which includes tax levies quest. Therefore, public funds could not be 
nd appropriations, union of public and paro- used for its maintenance. The earliest cas 
chial schools, use of church-owned buildings, arose under these circumstances when the 
free textbooks for parochial-school pupils, town “adopted” the school and the | ture 
ransportation of parochial-school pupils at empowered the town to levy t 

iblic expense, and use of public-school build- support or made an appropriation of pul 
ngs for sectarian purposes; (b) “Sectarianism funds for the purpose. The religiou 

n the Public Schools” which includes employ tion of the school, if any, was not an 1¢ 
ment of teachers belonging to religious orders, Several of these private-school cases were 
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scattered thruout the nineteenth century, and 
the courts were unanimous in declaring that 
public aid to private schools would be uncon- 
stitutional.! 

One of these cases which had a religious 
angle to it serves to show the thinking of 
these early days.2 A Massachusetts statute of 
1869 authorized the town of Andover to levy 
a tax and appropriate money to aid _ the 
trustees of the Punchard Free School in build- 
ing a schoolhouse to be used as a public high 
school, and to aid in defraying the annual 
expenses of the school. The school was founded 
by a charitable bequest which vested the con- 
trol in trustees who were to be limited to 
members of the Congregational church. The 
Act of 1869 had attempted to designate the 
school as under the superintendence of the 
town and had provided for election of trustees 
by the townspeople, but these provisions vio- 
lated the will of the donor in that under that 
document the school was to be managed by 
the trustees of the school as described in the 
will. The Massachusetts Constitution 
tained the following words: 


con- 


and such moneys shall never be appropriated to 
any religious sect for the maintenance exclusively 
of its own school.’ 

The court, therefore, held that the statute 
was unconstitutional because money could not 
be raised by taxation for the support of a 
school, the trustees of which were required to 
belong to a certain religious sect. 

Following the same principle, that the school 
funds were required to be used only for public- 
school support, and bolstered by the additional 
constitutional prohibitions against aid to sec- 
tarian institutions, the appropriation of state 
funds for sectarian schools was disapproved by 
judicial decisions in New York in 1851, in 
Mississippi in 1879, in Nevada in 1882, in 
Illinois in 1888, and in South Dakota in 1891. 
As late as 1892 the Kansas court declared 
illegal a tax levied and collected for the benefit 
of the Midland College and the St. Louis 
College, both of which were denominational 
schools. When the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company challenged this 


Halbert v 
Trustees v. 


1 E.g., People v. McAdams, 82 Ill. 356 (1876); 
19 S. W. 405 (Ky. 1892); Hall’s Free School 
350 (1869). 

2 Jenkins v. Andover, 103 Mass. 94 (1869) 


3 Mass. Const., AMEND. XVIII, adopted in 1855 and superseded by AMEND. XLVI in 1917 
Atchison, 28 Pac 


4 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company v. 


Horne, 





Kansas tax, the town officials adn 
the colleges were denominational and ; 


without referring to any specific pri 

the Constitution of Kansas merely 

the town had no power to levy a tay § sa 

tarian purposes. est 
The court cases involving publi 

have been 

situations serving to clarify the pri: Sint 


tions concerned with 

separation of church from public educa: duc 
In New York the legislature of 1848 . 
that 
should participate in the common-sc! In |] 


orphan asylum societies in B 
in proportion to the number of chi! to tf 
tween ages four and 16 housed in eac! tt Nevat 
court held that a Roman Catholic or; vas aj 
in Brooklyn could not be given its ; 973 
tionate share since the Constitution of Ney snonst 
York provided that the capital of the « was P 
school fund should be held inviolate and : the as 
revenue thereof be used for support of fore 
mon schools. The court said that an 
or a school under the auspices of a chur for st 
not come within the definition of a ‘\ Orph: 
school.” ® i 2 
A similar question arose in Nevada. In 186 idopt 
the Nevada Orphan Asylum, a Catholic i) In 
stitution, sought a legislative appropriation ot ertal 
$10,000 by special bill. ‘The Episcopal or 
age had introduced a similar bill at the s ally) 
session. The Episcopal bill was inde 


postponed, but the Catholic bill was | ittem 
after some debate in which its sponsor: on. 
fused to accept an amendment that the a; part 
priation be conditioned on elimination of ge § 
tarian instruction. The Senate Committe f th 
Ways and Means (revenue) to which ¢! Ty 
bills had been referred reported against scope 
passage commenting in part as follows: hibiti 
S ppl 
They ask for the sum of twenty thousand dollars or ot 
substantially for the same objects, that is, to ena ort 
them to train up children in the tenets or re ; 
belief of the respective churches, . . . which is « state 
mendable zeal for the progress of those denomi: high- 
tions, as the right training of the children is t priva 
best way to build up churches. But if the state « facili 
tribute twenty thousand dollars toward building re 
up and strengthening those churches, and making ih 


provision thus for future increase in Epis 


(1872); Underwood 


Sparks, 72 Ky. (9 Bush) 259 2 
Adm’r. v. Whippl 


80 Va. 470 (1885); Curtis’s 


1000 (Kans 


189 


5 People v. Board of Education, 13 Barb. 400 (N. Y. 1851), but see footnote 11 
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laymen and 
ther denominat 
t Baptists, 


ntitled to similar 
es of the st: 
t as to endanger 
and other obligati 
reas pledged, or wl 


nt expens¢ 


this bill was 
17 committee, the pr 
} ‘+2 
s understandable. Altho 
. 
the governor vetoed it. 


» ' 4 


1867 the sum of $5000 was 
support ot the ’ 
Orphan Asvlum. Six thousand dollars 
ppropriated in 1869 ; $5000 in 1871. The 
3 bill was withdrawn at the request of 
| 


rs. In 1877 a bill appropriating $500 


issed in the senate but Was defeated 


issembly. In this vear the legislature 


it a resolution proposing a constitutior 


ndment prohibiting the use of public fu 
sectarian purposes. In 1879 the Nevada 
han Asvlum bill was laid 
1880 the constitutiona 
«1 by the voters. 
1881 the Nevada le 
money Tt 
asylums 
, and the Nevada rpl l Asvhi 
the auspices he Catholic 
ttempted to obtain 
on. The court, however, 
it of the fund could be given to this orp 
le be on 


{ 
1 


since to do so wou 

; P : ; 

f the constitutional amendment 
+} 


[wo other cases of nis period show 


of the constitutional amendments 

iting aid to sectarian schools. The 
sippi Constitution provides that 
or other sect or sects shall ever cont! 

rt of the school or university funds of 
State.” 7 In 1878 the legislature enact 
high-school law whereby pupils attending 
private institution which had certain presc1 
facilities could collect their pro-rata share 
the common-school fund as 


tended the public school o 


®State v. Hallock, 16 Nev 
Miss. Const., Art. VIII, sé 
®SOtken v. Lamkin, 56 Mis 
Synod of Dakota 

S. Dax. Consrt., 


Sargent v. Board 








In 1888 the Supreme Court of Illinois dis- 
allowed a claim of the Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls against Cook County for 
charges provided by law for the expenses of 
keeping dependent girls committed to the 
school by the court. The claim was for cloth- 
ing, tuition, maintenance, and care furnished 





these dependent girls committed to its charge 
and kept in two Catholic institutions where 
the Industrial School sent girls to stay. How- 
ever, the Chicago Industrial School for Girls 
at that time existed on paper only; it had no 
buildings or grounds, but was a corporation 
formed by members of the two Catholic insti- 
tutions where the girls were kept. In disallow- 
ing the claim the court said: 

A constitutional mandate cannot be circumvented 
by indirect methods. Under our form of govern- 
ment, church and state are not and never can be 
united. ‘The former must pursue its mission without 
aid from the latter.” 


Some time later the Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls acquired a site and established 
an industrial school under the control and 
management of the Catholic church. In this 
school, girls were maintained for a charge of 
$15 a month per girl, which was about half 
the charge in other institutions and was below 
the actual cost of maintenance. The deficit was 
paid by the church. In 1917, the use of county 
funds to reimburse the Chicago Industrial 
School at the rate of $15 a month per girl was 
approved by the court,'* which distinguished 
this case from the former case upon the prag- 
matic argument that no aid was in fact being 
given to the school, even the it was admittedly 
sectarian. The court said it was the state which 
benefited by a low-cost maintenance of its 
wards. This reasoning, eliminating the con- 
stitutional question because of financial gain, 
was not followed by courts of other states. 

With the exception of these occasional cases 
dealing with institutional schools, no issues 
involving direct aid to sectarian schools have 
come before any court of record since 1900 
(except under the GI Bill for veterans), and 
the controversial issues have revolved” around 
indirect aids, except in a few instances where 
public and sectarian schools appeared to be 
operating as a unit. 


Union of Public and Sectarian § 


Beginning in the early 1900's 
stances have come to the courts w 
and sectarian schools appeared to 
combined. Where the only issue wa 
church-owned buildings for public 
poses, those cases are discussed in 
quent section under the title, “Use of ( 
Buildings.” Here are described sit 
which the schoolboard and church 
entered into arrangements that s 
create a public school under sectaria; 
Courts of five states have declared ¢ 
rangements unconstitutional: in Kent 
1917, in Iowa in 1918, in Nebraska 
in New Mexico in 1951, and in M 
1941 and again in 1953. 

The first such case arose in Kent 
contract had been made between a se} 
trict and the trustees of a United Presb 
college whereby the school district was | 
maintenance and repair costs of the 
buildings while the college agreed to 
high-school education to pupils coming ¢ 
rural districts of the county where nm 
high school was available. Two publi 
teachers occupied two rooms in the 
building and other grades were taught 
college teachers. The public-school teac! 
altho employed bv the school trustees of 
public-school district, were really select 
the college president and were under his 
tion. The court held that the publi 


trustees had abdicated in favor of the coll 


president. The agreement was considered 
valid and the contract ordered canceled 
court which said: 


The Constitution not only forbids the 
priation for any purpose or in any manner 
common school funds to sectarian or denon 
tional institutions, but it contemplates that the s« 
ration between the common school and thx 
tarian or denominational! school or institution s 
be so open, notorious, and complete that the: 
be no room for reasonable doubt that the co! 
school is absolutely free from the influence, cont 
or domination of the sectarian institution or scho 

In 1905 an Iowa schoolboard voted to 1 
the second-floor room in the parochial sc! 
for 10 years at $2.50 a year. This was di 
and the public schoolhouse was sold. | 


12 Cook County v. Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 18 N. E. 183 (Ill. 1888), at 193 
% Dunn v. Chicago Industrial School, 117 N. E. 735 (Ill. 1917), followed in Hedwig’s Industrial School v. Cook | 


124 N. E. 629 (Ill. 1918). 


™ Williams v. Board of Trustees, 191 S. W. 507 (Ky. 1917), at 513. 
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The next case of this kind did not come’ appellate body only and could do 


fore the courts until 1932. A Nebraska without an “appeal” from a lows 
schoolboard sent all pupils to the Catholic Finally, the state board and state 


school where they were taught by nuns and _ tendent called in the archdeacon to hel é 








eceived religious instruction. No public school — the problem because the patrons were 





was maintained. Under these circumstances that something be done. The archdeacon gave 













the state superintendent refused to allot to directives that the schools not hold religious 

the district its share of state-aid funds, and the _ classes on school days and changed the schedule 
ourt upheld the superintendent." of school buses accordingly. This directive 
In Missouri a parochial school became part from the archdeacon went to all scl he 
f the public-school system in the late 1930’s. state board sent similar directive t 

Protestant children attended a different school. the lay teachers of the one sch I 

Religious instruction was admittedly given in patrons were aroused. When t 

the parochial school attended by Catholi fied patrons took the case to tl t ¢ 
hildren. Some question arose out of evidence court prohibited the wearing of 

is to the equality of facilities in the two in the pul schools and enjoins 

schools, but the court said, apart from this education at public expense 

ssue, the board had violated the constitutional Quite similar was the situation that the 

guarantee of religious freedom and used school Missouri court declared unconstit 
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judgment that the school district was illegally 
spending public funds for a parochial school 
in which sectarian religion was taught by mem- 
bers of a religious order. The schools con- 
cerned were two grade schools which were 
operated as parochial schools until 1931, and 
as public schools thereafter. 

Title to one of the school buildings re- 
mained in the name of the archbishop. The 
school district paid no rent. The nuns who 
taught there had their living quarters and 
were paid salaries lower than those paid public- 
school teachers. A Catholic church was located 
within 150 yards of this school building. In 
addition to the legal holidays observed by the 
state board of education, the school adjourned 
for religious holydays. Catholic children went 
to Mass at 8 a.m. and attended religious 
instruction from 8:30 to 8:50 a.m. This ac- 
tivity was conducted in the church building, 
but the nuns teaching the school gave the 
religious instruction also. The altar boys were 
Catholic pupils of the school and were trained 
on other than school days. However, they 
were also excused if their services were needed 
for any religious ceremony during school 
hours. 

The teachers were members of the state 
teachers retirement system, the contributions 
to which were deducted from their salaries by 
the school district. They paid their actual 
living expenses and income taxes, the balance 
being given to the fiscal officer of their religious 
order. 

School buses owned by the parish were used 
to take the children to the schools on school 
days and also on Saturday for their religious 
training. Maintenance and repairs were paid 
by the school district, and other costs were 
apportioned between school authorities and the 
church. One of the schools had a cross on the 
cupola, but no religious emblems or pictures 
were in the classrooms. The nuns wore re- 
ligious robes and insignia. 

Some of the Protestant children objected to 
attending these schools, and the board paid 
their tuition in an adjoining district. How- 
ever, the court said that the legality of the 
situation must be evaluated in terms of its 
total picture and that the district had violated 
the constitutional provision separating church 
and state as well as the statutory provisions 





® Scripture v. Burns, 12 N. W. 760 (lowa 1882). 


that forbid the use of tax funds to su; 
tarian education. The schools were ; 
public schools; they were controlle 


religious order, not the schoolboard 


Use of Church Buildings 


Quite unlike the foregoing are 
cases, decided from 1882 to 1952, whe; 
courts held valid certain arrangement 
by schoolboards for the use of churc! 
buildings for public-school purposes 
of these instances the arrangement 
lease or free use of the building, and t! 
school was operated without connect , 
sectarian-school classes, except that both y 
held under the same roof. Since some of + 
cases were decided in the states whe 
arrangements, described in the preced 
tion, were held invalid, distinctions 
sought. 

In 1882, directors of a public scl 
Iowa had rented a Catholic school be 
so doing the children of the district 
enjoy 10 months of schooling, wher: 
district funds permitted the operatior 
school for six months only. With us 
parochial schoolhouse, the church pa 
expenses of the additional four months 
during those four months sectarian ed 


was included in the curriculum. However 


during the six months’ session the schoo! 
tors were in actual command of the s 
After suit was initiated, the school direct 
instructed the teachers to omit the Cat 


catechism from the curriculum, in accordan 


with the request of certain parents. This 


was, therefore, not before the court, and as t 


the use of the parochial building the court s 


such a matter was within the discretion of t! 


} 


school directors.2° Rental of a church scho 


for public-school purposes, when 


arises, was said not to be unconstitutional 


During the depression of the 1930's pai 


chial schools of a certain Indiana parish w 
unable to open, and the priests notified 


schoolboard that 800 pupils would be sent t 


the public schools. The schoolboard did 
have facilities to house these additional pu; 
nor a sufficient number of teachers. Theret 


it contracted with the parish for the use of ¢! 
parochial-school buildings and their teache 
When the taxpayers of the town challenged t 
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ve were set aside as schoolrooms, 
taught by teachers selected 
schoolboard. The district then 
capita for all the students in 
nage. The court held that the Bapt 


nay 
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»* PiUCTICE 


rch exercised no contro 
teachers nor did the home have 


the management of the school 


supplying of equipment). Only one acquiescen 
ree teachers was a Baptist. There was no ‘The suit 
ing tne 


requirement that the children receive 
ligious instruction, and not all the childret icquiesce! 
vere Baptists. ‘Therefore, the recovel 
L; 


the gulf was wide between t 
Baptist school ** and the situation in 
Presbyterian college also I! Kentucky 

issed in the preceding section of 

in. 

The schoolboard in an Illinois town rente 

basement of the Catholic church. Durit tl 

the 10 years when the public school was con- 
ducted there, the townspeople had voted down 
A tax 


bili. 


bond issue to erect a school builk 


Walke 
% Williams v. Board 
* Millard v. Board o 
® Dorner v. School District, 118 N. W. 353 








In a more recent case the Connecticut court 
said that the fact that all the children were 
Catholic had no bearing on the question. How- 
ever, there the situation was held to be valid 


since it met the two conditions the court set 
up as standards: (a) the school was under the 
exclusive control of the state thru its agent, 
the local schoolboard; and (b) it was free 
from sectarian instruction.2® The situation 
arose in this way. The city of New Haven 
attempted to collect from the town of Tor- 
rington the expenses of educating children 
committed by the juvenile court of Torring- 
ton to a county home from which they were 
placed in a Catholic orphange in New Haven. 
This orphanage school was in the building 
where nuns and priests had living quarters and 
where religious exercises were held outside 
school hours. Some of the teachers were nuns 
and others were not; all were certificated and 
employed by the New Haven board of educa- 
tion. ‘The course of study followed was the 
same as that of other grammar schools of New 
Haven, and the orphange was supervised by 
the public-school supervisors. No distinction 
between the orphanage and other schools was 
made by the board of education. The court in 
its majority opinion, therefore, held that it was 
under public control and that the city was 
entitled to collect the expenses of the children 
committed to it from the other town. One 
judge dissented on the ground that the school 
was not free from sectarian instruction. He 
said there was admittedly a sectarian atmos- 
phere, and it could prove as potent an influence 
as a regularly prescribed course of instruction 
in formulated precepts. 

It is generally conceded that use of church 
buildings for school functions, such as com- 
mencement exercises, is not illegal. In a New 
Mexico case where the court in 1952 enjoined 
the dissemination of Presbyterian literature in 
the public schools, the court upheld the 
validity of using churches for the baccalaureate 
and commencement assemblies, saying that 
often these are the only places with adequate 
seating room for all the friends and relatives 
of the pupils.** 

One other case remains in this series, and 
it presents an unusual set of facts. A philan- 





28 New Haven v. Torrington, 43 A. (2d) 455 (Conn. 1945). 
2 Miller v. Cooper, 244 P. (2d) 520 (N. Mex. 1952). 
® Swadiey v. Haynes, 41 S. W. 1066 (Tenn. 1897). 
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and the court noted that it was against Jo s fe 
and policy to invest public funds lly 
in which any religious denominatio: stribut 
interests or rights.2* Here, however. satute V 
nominations were to use the buildin | 
public school had no connection wit chia 
religious services. The property was ur 
control of the trustees of the trust. ‘Ih, + BB several 
settled the issue of control of the propert 
said that the fact that the school and reli DY 
exercises were to be held in the same | 
was not contrary to law or public policy 


Free Textbooks + the 


In 1922 an attempt was made in New \ 
to distribute free textbooks to pupils 
chial schools as well to those in 
schools since the law providing for f: 
books merely provided for textbooks 
made available to ho peale 
trict.”” The court did not sanction the 
free textbooks by parochial-school pupi! 
court said that considering all the provis 
of the Education Law, “schools of the sc! reve 
district” could mean only the schools u hea 
the control of the board of education. It w 
argued that giving the use of the textho 
parochial-school pupils was a benefit to | 
and not aid to sectarian schools. This 
ment the court refused with the 
words: 


as 


“Schools of the s« 


ute 
wer ¢ 
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theit 
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neern 
ethod, 
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followir 
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The school is not the building and its equipm: 
it is the organization, the union of all the elements 
in the organization, to furnish education in 
branch of learning—the arts or sciences o1 
ture. It is the institution and the teachers 
scholars together, that make it up. The pupils 
part of the school. . . . It seems to us to be gis 
a strained and unusual meaning to words 
hold that the books and the ordinary schoo! s 
plies, when furnished for the use of pupils, is —_ 
furnishing to the pupils, and not a furnishing ; 
aid or maintenance of a school of learning . 
seems very plain that such furnishing is at least he 
indirectly in aid of the institution, and that, if | 
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homa, South Dakota, Washington, and Wis- 
consin have disapproved the practice. Ken- 
tucky has had decisions both ways in different 
circumstances. Parochial-school pupils may be 
transported at public expense in several other 
states where the issue has not been passed upon 
by the courts as yet.*7 New York amended its 
constitution in 1938 to permit transportation 
of parochial-school pupils after its court had 
declared such transportation unconstitutional. 

Emphasis upon consolidation of rural schools 
in the past 30 years has made necessary the 
transportation of pupils to avoid traffic haz- 
ards on the highways, and indeed to make 
consolidated schools possible. Historically, the 
issue of transportation of parochial-school 
pupils arose in this connection. Some parents 
wished to send their children to a parochial 
school after the local rural school was closed, 
and wished their children to have the benefit 
of transportation aid to some sectarian school. 

The first case of this sort came up in Wis- 
consin when two out of 27 pupils who were 
transported attended the public school in the 
adjoining district, while the other 25 attended 
the parochial school.** The court declared the 
transportation contract void, and the fact that 
two of the group did attend a public school 
did not save the contract from its illegality 
since the contract was indivisible. The school 
district in closing its school had power to con- 
tract for transportation to public schools only, 
in lieu of maintaining its own local public 
school. Contracting for the transportation of 
private-school pupils was an ultra vires act 
on the part of the schoolboard (that is, beyond 
the powers conferred by statute) and the con- 
tract was invalid. 

Approximately 10 years later in South 
Dakota a different question arose when a 
school was consolidated. As with most such 
statutes, the permissive legislation allowed the 
district to transport the pupils to an adjoining 
district or to pay for their lodging and board. 
One parent sent his children to a parochial 
boarding school and attempted to collect from 
the district the cost of their tuition, board, and 
lodging. The court held that the responsibility 





of making provision for the scho 


pupils is not discharged by paying | 
liable to pay a sum of money in 
to the parents of the pupils, pern 
to send their children wherever ¢} 
Nor could the district pay the par 
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of the state.*® 
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the New York court in a 4-3 decision di ma i 
it unconstitutional. ‘he dissenting opi The W 
the New York case followed the reasoning o/fichild-be 
the Louisiana courts in the textbook issue. | 
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including parochial schools, receive a benefit { con’ 


it could not prevent the Legislature’s performing &, nm. | 
the public function. 

This conclusion that the act 
as one within the function of enforcing attendance, “Be 
at school, renders it unnecessary to consider s I 
rately the objection that a religious instit 


must be regar 


* E.g., Coro. Rev. Srat., 1953, secs. 123-10-43, 44; Conn. Gen. Stat., Rev. 1949, sec. 1447; Itt. ANN 4 Be 
sec. 122-29-7; Burns INp. Stat. ANN., sec. 28-2805; Kans. Gen. Stat. ANN., 1949, sec. 72-619; La. Rev. STA oM 
sec. 17:158; ANN. Laws or Mass., Ch. 76, sec. 1; Comp. Laws or Micu., sec. 355.20a; N. H. Rev. Srar. ANN 0 ( 
189:9; Orec. Rev. Star., sec. 338.060; R. I. Gen. Laws of 1938, Ch. 178, sec. 31. i s 

® State v. Milquet, 192 N. W. 392 (Wis. 1923). the 

® Hlebanja v. Brewe, 236 N. W. 296 (S. D. 1931). ; 


# State v. Brown, 172 Atl. 835 (Del. 1934), at 837. 
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vision of athletic activities and bodily exercise. I 
am unable to distinguish between the logic of using 
public funds for one as against another of the 
several parts of the system pursued by the public 
schools. . . . Every step in the educational process 
is, presumably, for the benefit of the child. 
Consequently, if the argument is sound, it is within 
the discretion of the legislature, free of constitu- 
tional restraint, to provide for practically the entire 
cost of education in private and parochial as well 
as in public schools.” 


The majority of the New Jersey court, how- 
ever, did not accept this reasoning. The de- 
cision upheld the use of public funds for 
transportation of parochial-school pupils, not 
on the child-benefit theory, but upon an inter- 
pretation of the constitutional limitations 
placed upon the state: school fund. The situa- 
tion under New 
Jersey amended its transportation law in 1941 
to permit transportation to any school except 
one operated for profit, provided new routes 
were not established for the purpose. Ewing 
‘Township schoolboard passed a resolution ap- 
propriating money to pay parents the trans- 
portation costs they had expended in sending 
their children to school by common carrier. 
No distinction was made between public- and 
parochial-school attendance. 

The New Jersey Constitution provides that 
the state school fund shall be used only for 
public-school purposes, and the majority of 
the New Jersey court reasoned that there was 
no restriction on other moneys: state money 
from other sources, revenue from the state 
school tax or the local school tax, or from the 
railroad taxes dedicated to schools. 


arose these circumstances. 


These were all statutory provisions and were 
subject to alteration, modification, and repeal by 
subsequent legislation untrammeled by the con- 
stitutional inhibition applicable to the fund for the 
support of free schools. . . . Let it be noted here 
that all funds included in the phrase “state school 
moneys” are not within the constitutional inhibi- 
tion.” 


The dissenting opinion differed, pointing out 
that since the school moneys from all sources 
are comnmingled and the state school funds ap- 
portioned to a township are not segregated, 
the constitutional inhibition was violated by 
the use of any school money, regardless of its 
source. 

™ Everson v. Board of Education, 44 A. (2d) 333 (N. J. 


"! Jhid., at 336 
S*.Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S. 1 (1947). 
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by New Jersey, are laws respecting 
lishment of religion, as prohibited 
First Amendment to the federal Co: 
The New Jersey Constitution was 1 
the Supreme Court of the United 
this case. 

The contention was made that tax 
transportation of children to chu: 
constitutes support of a religion by 
such as is forbidden by the First Ame: 
to the federal Constitution. Altho the | 
Amendment refers specifically to acts of ( 
gress, the Fourteenth Amendment t 
eral Constitution makes the First app! 
state enactments. Whether the New | 
law violates the First Amendment de; 
said the majority opinion of the Court 
the meaning of the language contained 
in—‘‘respecting an establishment of re! 
After reviewing the history of the | 
Amendment and the numerous cases in w! 
it has been interpreted, the Court here 


cluded as follows: 


New Jersey cannot consistently with the “esta 


ment of religion clause” of the First Amendment 


contribute tax-raised funds to the support of 
institution which teaches the tenets and fait! 
any church. On the other hand, New 


cannot hamper its citizens in the free exer 
their own religion. Consequently, it cannot ex: 
individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mohamn 
Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non-believers, Pres 
terians, or the members of any other faith, / 
of their faith, or lack of it, from receiving 
benefits of public welfare legislation. While we 
not mean to intimate that a state could not p: 
transportation only to children attending 
schools, we must be careful, in protecting the 
zens of New Jersey against state-establis 
churches, to be sure that we do not inadvertent 
prohibit New Jersey from extending its gen 


1945), at 339 
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Considerable research went the 


into 
Mr. Justice Rutledge 
First Amendment and its meanin 
The was 

roader than merely to separate church and 
state in the establishment of 


on 
written by concerning 
the 


Tramers. 


Amendment 


»d 


a single creed 


It was to create a complete and permanent separa- 
tion of the spheres of religious activity and civil 
ithority by comprehensively forbidding ever 
rm of public aid or support for religion. 

ew of this history no further proof is needed that 
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Constitution do so to induce or reward piety. It 
may spend funds to secure old age against want, 
but it may not spend funds to secure religion against 
skepticism. It may compensate individuals for 
loss of employment, but it cannot compensate them 
for adherence to a creed. . .. A policeman pro- 
tects a Catholic, of course—but not because he is 
a Catholic; it is because he is a man and a mem- 
ber of our society. The fireman protects the Church 
school—but not because it is a Church school; it 
is because it is property, .... That there is no 
parallel between police and fire protection and this 
plan of reimbursement is apparent from the incon- 
gruity of the limitation of this Act if applied to 
police and fire service. Could we sustain an act 
that said the police shall protect pupils on the way 
to or from public schools and Catholic schools but 


going to and coming from other 
> 


not while 
schools, ... 


The majority and minority opinions of the 
justices in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Everson transportation case have 
been described at length because of the im- 
portance of this case. The conclusion was that 
the First Amendment of the federal Constitu- 
tion does not prohibit free transportation of 
children attending church schools. The de- 
cision does not necessarily change the effect of 
state constitutional provisions such as were 
summarized in Section II of this bulletin. The 
decision does not disturb or validate the trans- 
portation laws in states other than New Jersey. 
Decisions of state courts holding that their 
state constitutional provisions prohibit trans- 
portation of parochial-school children remain 
unaffected by the Everson decision. 

Substantiation of the foregoing remark may 
be found in the 1949 decision of the Supreme 
Court of Washington which upheld the prin- 
ciple of its former decision even tho the Ever- 
son case had been decided in the interim and 
even tho the statutory basis for the second 
Washington case differed from that under- 
lying the first case decided in that state.®°° The 
court had held that a 1941 law providing for 
transportation of children attending private 
or parochial schools in all cases where public- 
school pupils are transported was unconstitu- 
tional. The legislature at the following ses- 
sion enacted provisions for the transportation 
of “all children,” attending under the com- 
pulsory attendance law. This law, the court 
said, violated the state constitutional prohibi- 


5° Thid., at 25. 

® Mitchell v. Consolidated School District, 135 P. 
P. (2d) 198 (Wash. 1949). 

®! McVey v. Hawkins, 258 S. W. (2d) 927 (Mo. 1953) 


tions against public funds for sectaria; 

and sectarian influences in the public 

The court pointed out that the Eve; 
cision was not controlling since its ry] 
merely that transportation of parochial! 
pupils did not violate the First Amendmep. 
of the federal Constitution. 

Also, the Missouri court disapproy 
transportation of parochial-school 
public expense, saying it was an unlawfu 
school funds since the Missouri constit 
requires school money to be used solely 


61 


public schools. 
Summary 


Aid to sectarian schools has been 
under the headings of tax levies and 
priations or direct aid, and indirect 
as use of church-owned buildings fo: 
school purposes, free textbooks, and t1 
tation for parochial-school pupils 
expense. The constitutional provisions 
rating church and state prevent direct 
sectarian schools. Indirect aid is usual! 
vented except when the relationship is 
tant that the court can say that actua 
aid is provided. Textbooks have been ¢ 
parochial-school pupils in Louisiana and \| 
sissippi under a child-benefit theory approy 
by the Supreme Court of the United S: 
but this theory has been disapproved 
majority of state courts. Transportatio: 
parochial-school pupils has been upheld by ¢! 
Maryland court under the police powe1 
under the child-benefit theory by the Supre: 
Court of the United States. The Califor: 
and Maryland courts held that the aid to s 
tarian schools resulting from transportation 
their pupils at public expense is an incident 
byproduct that is not illegal. 

Kentucky and New Jersey are the on! 
states that have distinguished between scho 
and nonschool funds; New Jersey is the on! 
state that has distinguished between the st 
school fund and other public funds. 


B. Sectarianism in the Public Schools 
Sectarianism in the public schools includes 

any influence which indoctrinates pupils wit! 

the tenets of a particular religion. This ; 


(2d) 79 (Wash. 1943); Visser v. Nooksack Valley School D 
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forbidding Pennsylvania 
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1 . ir | vile ( vols or to inhibit tl 
the fact that such : ELIE Re OT IE: 
) I licating religious 


em or insignia indicating 
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member or adherent of any re » the rts 


Is a 
. nm if ulry » determine whet 


order, sect or denomination.” ‘ 


‘tt, the court had pointed the way by 


tioning the power of the legislature to re 
if it so desired, public-school teachers to wear 


a uniform as is required of policemen, railroad forbids 


182-84 

School District 
6 PurDON’s PENN. Stat. ANN 

® Commonwealth v. Herr, 78 Atl 

* Sargent v. Board of Education, App. D 
® ©’Connor v. Hendrick, 77 N. E. 612 (N. Y. 1906) 


® Gerhardt v. Heid, 267 N. W. 127 (N. D. 1936 








religious garb.°* Nebraska and Oregon “’ also. morning exercises in general and 
have such prohibitory statutes but neither they reading of the Bible only as it is a part o: 
nor the North Dakota law has come before — exercises. F 


the courts. Repeating the Lord’s Prayer a: 


Religious Exercises as Part of the passages from the New Testament 


Public-School Program to violate Louisiana’s constitutional 
that no preference be given to ar 


ln the previous section of this bulletin it ( . : 
oo 2 Te sect, or creed of religion since they 
was pointed out that some state constitutions ; neath 76 T 

= Bap: ‘ : ; nate against the Jews.*® The use of the | 
specifically prohibit sectarian instruction or Prayer was upheld by the courts of ( 
° . ‘ . al ay { Ss 0 , 
influence in the public schools. A number of < 


states, including some of those with constitu- 


and Texas.?? The Kansas 


, a Boog cepted testimony as to the purpos 
tional provisions, have enacted legislation to 





ae ae morning exercise—to quiet the pupils a 
the same effect.7' Some states have been even y ¢ — ° 
pare them for their studies, that it 


more explicit, forbidding religious exercises 


ae cng religious only to those so inclined 
in the public schools.** These prohibitions 


that the prayer was not sectarian. W} 


raise questions concerning the validity of ; : , in Se 
r I ‘ } . } 1B | 1 1; m } not the custom ot morning exercises w }’ 
morning exercises which include reading the ° ° ° eS. ses 
os ; 5", with the objective of quieting the pu; oi 
Bible, singing hymns, repeating the Lord’s om » ge | 
. et — gh dence exists that a different purpose | el 
Prayer, and saluting the flag. These prohibi- ; ! ie 
; = ; ; vated at least some legislatures to enact wail | 
tions also affect certain types of released-time . ia ie er 
. , ; . lation presc ribing or permitting exe er ¢ 
programs. Each of these aspects will be taken “aie . ; : 
os this sort. For example, the Maine stat ne 
up individually. ; ee 
; reads: hi} 
Morning Exercises in Public Schools -“. 3 os 5 —_ 
To insure greater security in the fait ren 
Many public schools open with morning fathers, to inculcate into the lives of tl rticip: 
hi , nye ? i spiritual values weeeaey tn % 
exercises often more or less religious in con- 8°Peraten the spiritual values necessa sed. 
well-being of our and future civilizations, In V 
tent. ‘ : : ae re in 
develop those high moral and religious 
“a : essential to human happiness, to make cat 
Prayers—A number of states authorize by yar 1 th 
: F os : to the youth of our land the book which has said the 
statute repeating the Lord’s Prayer “ and the the inspiration of the greatest masterpieces we 
teaching of the Ten Commandments ** while _ literature, art and music, and which has 
almost half the states require or permit daily strength of age gp men and women ery 
. . mT ae Christian era, there shall be, in all tl npt W 
reading of the Bible.*® The question is whether “ Repel 
} : ‘ . a ; h schools of the state, daily or at suitable int ——s 
these exercises constitute sectarianism in the reading from the scriptures with special a 
public schools. This section deals with the upon the Ten Commandments, the Psalms of D Bs 
ia 
* N. Dax. Rev. Cope of 1954, secs. 15-4729, 4730 Sta 
7 Nepr. Comp. Stat., 1943, sec. 79-1274: Orec. Rev. Srat., sec. 342.650. See also: 1936 A.G.O. 629 (Towa fur 
that nuns cannot be employed as public-school teachers M Ste 
71 Artz. Cope ANN., 1939, sec. 54-1006; Catir. Epvuc. Copr, sec. 8273; Det. Cope ANN., sec. 14-4101 (ey % Sta 
reading and repeating the Lord’s Prayer); Ipano Congr, sec. 33-2704; Kans. Grnerat Stat. ANN., 1949, 1955 8 Per 
72-1628 (but not to be construed as preventing Bible reading); Ky. Rev. Stats. 1953, sec. 158.190; Marne Rev. S " Ap 
sec. 41-145; Rev. Cope of Mont. 1947, sec. 75-2003; Nev. Scoot Cope of 1956, sec. 251; N. J. Stat. ANN., s¢ é ke 
(except Bible reading and repeating the Lord’s Prayer); N. Mex. Stat. 1953 ANN., sec. 73-12-2; Okta. Star. A oe 
70-11-1 (except Bible reading); S. C. Cope of Laws, 1952, sec. 21-23; Utan Cope ANN., 1953, sec. 53-1-4; W a 
1953, sec. 39.02(2). #8 
Washington might be added to this list since its law states that the schools must be free from sectarian influence. WW ag 
Cope, sec. 28.02.040. * Al 
Arkansas passed a law in 1875 (Acts of 1875, p. 54, sec. 83) forbidding sectarian instruction in the publ 14-4 
law was repealed in 1931 and substituted for it was an initiated bill permitting Bible reading. Ark. Stat., 1947. s N., Se 
In 1953, Mississippi repealed section 6672 of the Miss. Cope ANN. which required instruction in the Ten C ests 1 
provided that no doctrine shall be taught and no pupil required to take the course against his parents’ wishes ist 
7 Ariz. Cope ANN., sec. 54-1006; Det. Cope ANnNn., sec. 14-4101; N. J. Stat. ANN., sec. 18:14-78 Bible sh 
7 Ark. Stat. ANN., sec. 80-1606 (pupils are not required to take part and may be excused from the room); Det. ( \ guardi 
sec. 14-4101; Marne Rev. Srat., 1954, sec. 41-145; N. J. Srat. ANN., sec. 18:14-78 e reat 
7™ Marne Rev. Stat., 1954, sec. 41-145; N. Dax. Rev. Cope of 1943, sec. 15-4710 (to be displayed in every « gainst tl 
Mississippi required instruction in the Ten Commandments until repeal of the statute in 1953 (see note 71). ention) 
™ Bible reading is discussed in a subsequent section. See note 88 for citations to statutory requirements and aut writing 
ke any 
™ Herold v. Parish Board, 68 So. 116 (La. 1915) peibe, wi 
™ Wilkerson v. Rome, 110 S. E. 895 (Ga. 1922). mment: 
7 Billard v. Board of Education, 76 Pac. 422 (Kans. 1904). prohibiti 
t . Bullock, 109 S. W. 115 (Texas 1908). eo 
Church v. Bul N) 5 (Texas am G2 
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] 1 | 
some schools a prayer other than the 


1's Prayer has been included in the mo: 
xercise. Without going into the 

language used, suffice it to say that a not identified 
by the Kentucky court the prayer there tion. The court 
consideration was definitely Christiat n any cl 
predominantly Protestant. Roman 
ldren were not required to attend 
ren of other faiths were not reqult 
pate if they were conscient 
The court upheld the practice. 
Wisconsin, objection was raised 
ation at graduation exercises. The 
the matter was “too inconsequentia 
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sh the subject of a lawsuit.” °° B 


ut 


different question would 
were made to _ introduce 


ne REI 


s shall not contain 
197; Mass. An» 
1956. se 51 


(in schoo 


Ara. Cope, sec. 52 


4.410? 


(required daily; 
i 32-705 (required daily; at 
ts in writing); IpaHo Cope, secs 
st furnished by state board of ex 
Burns INnp. Stat. ANN., se 
e shall not be excluded from public schor 
guardian’); Kans. GEN. Stat. ANN. 1949, 
reading without comment); Ky. Rev. St 
the wishes of his parents); Matnt 
n); Mass. ANN. Laws, Ch. 71, se 1 
writing that he has conscientious scrup against 
personal part in the reading’’); N. J. Stat. ANN 
without comment); N. Dax. Rev. Cone of 1943, sec. 15-381 i 
mment; no pupil required to be present to participate against wishes of pare 
rohibition against sectarian education not to exclude Bible reading PURDON 
daily; without comment; at least 10 verses); TENN. Cope ANN., sec. 49-1307(4 
more than twice a month). 
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situations in which 


vears been confronted by 
the charge has been made that reading the 
Bible in the public schools is a violation of 
the separation of church and state. ‘he courts 
have not agreed with each other in their 
decisions. 

The majority of courts have upheld the 
validity of Bible reading in the public schools. 


Some courts have said that the Bible is not 





religion, which do not come withi: 
of the public school. 
Ihe Louisiana court spoke also in } cholic 


non-Christians and disapproved ¢ “ 
the reading of the New ‘Testa: resta 
But the Georgia lle 
that sectarian discrimination occurs 


public schools.*! 
Christian denomination is 


favor | rin 
other.*? a 


a sectarian book.*® On this premise, the courts A case dealing with Bible readi: < 
will not exclude the Bible but will deny its schools came up in New York in saat 
use for the purpose of imparting sectarian in- charter of New York City forbade : il 
struction. If the facts of a particular case sectarian doctrines, but provided ¢ Be gen 
prove that the use has been abused, then under ; 
those circumstances, the court will decide that "0thing herein contained shall authoriz: erally 
~ ; : . of education to exclude the Holy Scripy pena” 
the constitution has been violated. However, ; a 
: rage . 4 without note or comment, or any selecti 
the book itself is not considered sectarian, and from, from any of the schools . . .: but it « 1 hy 
its use need not be sectarian instruction. be competent for the said board of ed . 
The purpose of Bible reading in most decide what version, if any, of the Holy s The 1 
. without not r comment, shall be used 
schools seems to be to teach morality rather a a 
er ; the schools. 
than to teach religion. In order to prevent oe 
its use as a sectarian instrument, most statutes The charge was made that the pr - wa 
requiring or permitting Bible reading, state were contradictory since the Bibl aa 
that the teacher may not comment on the  tarian book. The court said: ros 
passages read. Many statutes and schoolboard eq 
, ; : ‘ ed . ; “7. In no sense does the practice of 
rules excuse from participation those pupils he oni 
: a “he the Scriptures destroy or weaken or: 
wne disapprove. If these two conditions pre- cleavage between church and state; ¢ to this | 
vail, the courts are almost unanimous in de- does not bridge or conjoin the two oe 
claring that Bible reading is not objectionable not maintained that dogmatic religion 
‘ ‘ ‘> 3 : ; + . . - ainead s be 
from the point of view of constitutionality. foisted upon any pupil. No special , 
. . : . ; or tenet is favored. Even those who do 1 ards 
However, there is a minority view to the 3 (eS ea ge 
ie Pia . the Bible as an accurate historical chri ta | 
contrary. Illinois, Louisiana, and South Dakota  thusiastically regard it as possessing ra: ake 
courts have held that reading the Bible in the _ lime literary qualities.“ se in 
public school violates the religious freedom at _ 
least of non-Christians. The Illinois court The court did Rot discuss that part oa 
said: city charter provision which forbade the ee 
2 = ° . , withou 
of education to dictate the version of the B s 
F 7 = : raver 
It is true that this is a Christian state. The read, nor did the evidence show the vers 
great majority of its people adhere to the Christian being used. Since under the charter provis nstitt 
religion. No doubt this is a Protestant state. The ; . t an 
be ‘ the board of education could not desig: 
majority of its people adhere to one or another : : cgi? y att 
of the Protestant denominations. But the law knows Which version should be used, it is presun vith a 
no distinction between the Christian and the that the individual teacher could use w ; 
Pagan, the Protestant and the Catholic. All are ever version pleased his own beliefs. S) "a 
“iti7 , ; “VI iw e Tt , 3 2 n the 
citizens, Their civil rights are precisely equal... choice on the part of the teacher might 
The school, like the government, is simply a civil oh adi eee afl at st 
institution. It is secular, and not religious in its ght not - icate a sectarian in — vhen | 
purposes. The truths of the Bible are the truths of has been said that there are about 50 ditt vrs 
We « 
%® The cases are summarized in 45 A.L.R. (2d)742. Bible reading has been upheld in the courts of Colorado, ¢ of. 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas; Contra: | oH 
Louisiana, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. estitea 
® People v. Board of Education, 92 N. E. 251 (Ill. 1910), at 255. - if 
™ Herold v. Parish Board, 68 So. 116 (La. 1915). Sy 
*2 Wilkerson v. Rome, 110 S. E. 895 (Ga. 1922). Sy 
Charter of Greater New York, sec. 1151. This provision was not included in the new charter of New York City SC 
in 1936, and effective in 1938. »D 
% Lewis v. Board of Education, 285 N. Y. S. 164 (1955); modified in other respects in 286 N. Y. S. 174 (1 o] 
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wish, however, 
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Doremus, the Court said he could not show 
that he was out of pocket because of the Bible- 
reading exercise. The real issue was a religious 
difference, and the issue of taxation was said 
by the Court to be “‘feigned.’’ No special in- 
jury was established, and therefore there was 
no controversy that the Supreme Court could 
accept. 

Three justices dissented in the Doremus 
case. They felt that the issue was not feigned 
and said that “where the clash of interests is 
as real and as strong as it is here, it is odd 
indeed to hold there is no case or controversy.” 


Flag salute—Another part of the customary 
morning exercise in public schools is the salute 
to the flag of the United States of America. 
Many states have enacted requirements for 
the flag salute since the idea was suggested to 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of Columbus, celebrated in 
1892. 

Just as reading the Bible, singing hymns, 
and repeating the Lord’s Prayer offended cer- 
tain groups, saluting the American flag of- 
fended Jehovah’s Witnesses. To them, saluting 
the flag was a bowing down before a graven 
image. Children who refused were expelled 
from school; their parents were charged with 
contributing to the delinquency of a minor; 
children were threatened with commitment to 
institutions for delinquents. The question be- 
fore the courts was whether the flag salute 
was patriotic or religious in nature. State 
courts set aside convictions of children and 
their parents, but did not compel the schools 
to reinstate and excuse the children from the 
flag ceremony.’*! The subject appeared to be 
a stalemate until the Supreme Court of the 
United States settled the issue in 1943.'°? The 
Court held that the objective of national unity 
and patriotism did not warrant compulsory 
measures for its achievement when such com- 
pulsion overrode any of the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment. 

If there is any fixed star in our constitutional con- 
stellation, it is that no official, high or petty, can 


prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, na- 
tionalism, religion, or other matters of opinion or 


1 For review of all flag-salute cases, see: 


Remmlein, Madaline Kinter. 


to confess by word 


citizens 


force 
faith 


103 


therein. 


Use of the Bible Other Than 
Morning Exercises 


A Washington high 
pupils to take an examination on “th, 
cal, biographical, narrative, and litera 
tures” of the Bible 
syllabus outline furnished by the sch: 
which also required that preparation 
examination be made at home o 
but not in the public schools. The 
the examination requirement to be 
religious exercise.'°*: The denomin 
ferences in the narrative or histori 
of the Bible or parts thereof would 
excite differences and controversy” 
court. 

However, the Michigan court allow 
use of a book entitled Readings from the B 
which consisted of moral precepts emp! 
the Ten Commandments, because it \ 
tended merely to inculcate good m 
the teachers were not permitted to ma 
comments. Furthermore, pupils could 
cused upon application of their parents 

A New Jersey case dealt with the dist: 
tion of the Bible thru the public schools. | 
1953 the New Jersey court unanimous|) 
that distribution of the Gideon Bible in 
public schools violated the guarantee of sepa 
ration of church and state contained in 
federal and state constitutions. The cont: 
versy began when Gideons International of 
fered to the schoolboard of Rutherford, with 
out charge, a copy of the Psalms, the Proverbs 
and the King James version of the New Testa 
ment for each pupil in Grades V thru V1! 
and in the high school. The schoolboard 
cepted the offer and notified parents that ¢! 
distribution to their children would be subj: 
to their approval. Jewish and Catholic tay 
payers objected and sought court action 
prevent the distribution, alleging that 
Gideon Bible is “a sectarian work of peculia 
religious value and significance to members 
the Protestant faith.” 


school rr q 


In accordance wi: 


“Constitutional Implications of Comp 


Salute Statutes.’ George Washington Law Review 12: 70-80; December 1943. 
12 W. Va. State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 (1943). 


WS Jbid., at 1187. 
106 State v. Frazier, 173 Pac. 35 (Wash. 1918). 


6 Pfeiffer v. Board of Education, 77 N. W. 250 (Mich. 1898). 
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fn book and 
its distribution 
showed favoritism to 
other sects ind viol 
the separation of church 


sion, however, did not 


+ 


the Bible, without commer 


— ] 
ning exercises is illegal in New 


excusing Pupils for Religious Instruction 
During School Hours 
leveloped 


the I 


recent vears there has « 
excusing pupils from 
possibly one hour l week 

is instruction. They may 7 ewe 
class in religion they siuaiehe 


his practice undoubtedly began because 


counte! 
. ‘ i nonetheless, and 
tutions, statutes, and court decisions ¥ : 
. ~ ara Dp! t \ i wieval aid 


religious instruction as part of the sch 


eram. The term weekday church sch 
is been applied to the religious instruction 
en by churches under these arrangements 


\rising from the vacation church schools 


weekday church school was inaugurated 

4} 3. In general, there are four types ot these the state ¢ 
hools: the denominational type, conducted by tion departmer change, limit 

; ; : ee , time of attendan Education I 
denomination for the children of church 


scribes 


embers; the denominational cooperative type, Religious ir 
} ] 1 
nducted by several churches for the church quently it w 


hy a board of 


the neighborhood type, conducted 
several denominations for all the children of ‘SCO? 
; ; required 
neighborhood; and the city or community 4,,; 

: “i: during s 
stem, provided by churches, citizens, and accomplish 


rganizations for all public-school childrer substitute 
The time schedule for these schools varies required by 
y 


Some are conducted after public-school hours, Two years later a somewl 
used in the hit lains, New Y« 


+ 


some during public school vacations. Religious 
eaders favor a program of using some of the came befor 
tten 


1a 


iblic-school time, contending that religious porting preference and a 


nstruction should be given in a part of tl furnished by the school and the or 


lay when children learn best and that h with public fund yroperty wa 
lucation benefits the state in giving ‘hi the teacher in issuing and receivit 


better-developed social consciousness ; excusing the | , and ascerta 


notivation for better citizenship. parents wis! 
The weekday church school, when involving the court said 

released time from public schools, was dis routine and d 

pproved by the court in New York more Plains plan, the court 

than 30 years ago as violating the compulsory terms of the compulsory 
ittendance law of the state.’°> The Mount not require that every chil 


Tudor v. Board of Education ar 
7 Forsyth, Nathaniel F. Week-Da) 
® Stein v. Brown, 211 N. Y. S. 8 


” People v. Graves, 219 N. Y. S 











hour of every day the schools were in session. approved and permitted the operat 
Since absence for religious instruction occurred leased-time programs in the exer 
when no recitations were scheduled and did discretion, and the plan has gone u 
not interfere with the prescribed course of in most states. At any rate, case 
study, no illegality was found. subject was practically nonexistent 
That year, the highest courts of (¢ 
Illinois upheld such programs. 


It is natural that parents should wish their 
children to have religious instruction at any fav- 
orable opportunity. It is not thought wise that it In Los Angeles literature desi 
should be given directly in the school. But, when | ae a 

plan and cards for the parents to 
the children are assembled, they may be sent else- 2 h gee ; 
where. We are told that in 23 other states there Cating the faith their children we 
are in force methods similar to those employed taught were printed at the schoo! 
here. The commissioner and local authorities have ‘Transportation to the church schools 
adopted a benevolent policy, in which the inter- by the Interfaith Committee. Teac! 
ests of both parents and children are considered. a -) 
They recognize that all education is not acquired attendance records, ; ut the pupils we 
in the schools; that, except for subjects legally under the control of public-school te 
prescribed, the parents may select the studies their school administrators during their 
children shall pursue ; that it is the right of parents religious education. The plan was cl 
to direct the destiny of their children and guide 


Pins : , a taxpaver, alleging th: > stat 
them along paths of filial duty, as well as in those by a taxpayer lleging that the 


thorizing released-time plans violated th: 


of obligation to the state, . .. and that a belief 
in religion is not foreign to our system of govern- constitution which prohibits any aid 
ment. religious sect and the First Amendment 


In this decision the court said that it felt federal Constitution which prohibits 
not “called upon either to approve or dis- respecting an establishment of religio: 


approve” the Mount Vernon decision since the court held that the plan was valid since 


facts were difterent. was no appropriation of public money 


The New York court referred to 23 other port of any sect and there was no teac! 
states where the same plan was in practice, religion in the public-school system. 
even then in 1927. The U. S. Office of Edu- The Illinois case was brought by 
cation has reported that such plans were The Champaign schools set aside or 


operating in 35 states in 1933 and in 38 states each week at which time religious teac! 
in 1941.''° However, state laws permitting employed by the Council of Religious Edu 
absence for religious instruction have been tion, came to the public schools and instruct 


found to exist today in only 14 states.‘‘' Some pupils in religion. The pupils were 

of these laws were enacted during the 1940’s. into three classes—Jewish, Catholic 
Regardless of the existence or nonexistence Protestant. The plan was challenged as 

of state laws, local-school authorities have lating the federal and state constitut 


I 
ra 


'” Davis, Mary D. Week-Day Religious Instruction. U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education 
36. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1933. 34 p 

Davis, Mary. D. Weekday Classes in Religious Education. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, B 
No. 3. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1941. 66 p 


day regardless); Burns Inp. Stat. ANN., sec. 28-505a (maximum 120 minutes a week; religious school is to keep atte 
records for which public-school attendance credit is given; 1948 Ind. A.G.O. 233 holds that the part of this statut 
attendance records is unconstitutional and that the balance of the statute is of questionable validity); Iowa Cope ANN., sé 
(compulsory attendance law includes among other legitimate excuses, absences while attending religious services or r 
religious instruction; 54 Iowa A.G.O. 75 (1953) holds that one hour of released time for religious education off sch 


is legal); Ky. Rev. Stat., 1953, secs. 158.220-158.260 (it is mandatory on the part of schoolboards to fix a day a week 


STA 


pupils who wish to be excused for religious education; the time to be credited on attendance records); MAINE Rev 
secs. 41-146 thru 41-152 (the schoolboard may fix one day a week for at least one hour of released time; the time to 
on attendance records); Mass. ANN. Laws, Ch. 76, sec. 1 (a maximum of one hour a week may be fixed at such time 
board may establish); Minn. Stat., 1953, sec. 132.05 subd. 3(3) (maximum of three hours a week; must be off scho 
pupils are released also for church holydays); N. Y. Epuc. Law, sec. 3210(1)(b), (2)(b) (compulsory attendance 
among other legitimate excuses, absences while attending religious instruction); N. Dak. Rev. Cope of 1943, sec. 15 
mum six months over one or more years for attendance at parochial school in “preparation for religious duties 
STaT., sec. 336.260 (maximum 120 minutes a week); Purpon’s Pa. Stat. ANN., sec. 15-1546 (maximum one hour a week 
keep attendance records); S. Dax. Cope of 1939, sec. 15.3202(6) (one hour a week); W. Va. Cope, sec. 22-1847(J) 
attendance law includes among other legitimate excuses, absences while attending religious education classes) 

In 1941, the New Mexico attortiey general ruled that section 1102 of Title 55 of the New Mexico Statutes, w! 
sectarian instruction in the public schools, did not prevent the operation of a plan for excusing pupils early for attend 
weekday church schools provided no credit is given and the program is not in any way connected with the school progra 
school hours. Opinions of the Attorney General, 1941, No. 178, p. 179. 

112 Gordon v. Board of Education, 178 P. (2d) 488 (Calif. 1947). 
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questicn a utilization of 
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Thus, the Court’s majority opinion seems 
st not only on the fact that the Champai 
iblic-school buildings were used for religious 
lucation but also upon the schoclboard’s co 


peration in the program and the fact th 


mpulsory attendance was used to help sec 


lan instruction. 
he question naturally arose 


SC hool administrators and 
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before us, could not withstand the test of the Con- 
stitution; others may be found unexceptionable. 
We do not now attempt to weigh in the Constitu- 
tional scale every separate detail or various com- 
bination of factors which may establish a valid 
“released time” program.” 


However, at another point in this opinion 
the four justices seem to point out three char- 
acteristics of the Champaign plan which 
would invalidate others similar in these re- 
spects: 

Religious education so conducted on school time 
and property is patently woven into the work- 
ing scheme of the school. The Champaign arrange- 
ment thus presents powerful elements of inherent 
pressure by the school system in the interest of 
religious sects. . .. As a result, the public school 
system of Champaign actively furthers inculca- 
tion in the religious tenets of some faiths, and in 
the process sharpens the consciousness of reli- 
gious differences at least among some of the chil- 
dren committed to its care. These are consequences 
not amenable to statistics. But they are precisely 
the consequences against which the Constitution 
was directed when it prohibited the Government 
common to all from becoming embroiled, however 
innocently, in the destructive religious conflicts of 
which the history of even this country records some 
dark pages.’ 


In evaluating the Court’s decision in the 
MeCollum case with respect to other types of 
released-time programs, consideration must be 
given to these comments by the justices who 
agreed with the decision but wrote separate 
opinions. In general it may be said that the 
greater the dissimilarity between any particu- 
lar program of religious education and the 
Champaign plan, the more debatable is the 
application of the McCollum decision. 

This question was clarified somewhat by a 
1952 decision by the Court when it reviewed 
the released-time plan of New York City. 
Pupils there are excused from school to go to 
religious centers for religious instruction. The 
excuse was conditioned upon the request of 
parents and the pupils’ attendance. The 
churches reported weekly to the schools for 
their attendance records. All costs were paid 
by the churches. With three sharply worded 
dissenting opinions, the Supreme Court upheld 
the New York released-time program, drawing 
a distinction between religious education as 
practiced in New York and the sectarian in- 


"7 Jbid., at 231. 
18 Jbid., at 227. 
1° Zorach v. Clauson et al., 343 U. S. 306 (1952). 


struction the Court had held to be 
the Champaign decision. The Court 
the New York plan was neither 
struction in public-school classroon 
expenditure of public funds for sect, 
cation.''® Excerpts from the majority 
follow: 


The First Amendment, however, does 

in every and all respects there shall be a se 

of Church and State. Rather, it studious 

the manner, the specific ways, in whic! 

be no concert or union or dependency 

other. That is the common sense of ¢ 
Otherwise the state and religion would | 

each other—hostile, suspicious, and even 
Churches could not be required to pay « 
erty taxes. Municipalities would not 

to render police or fire protection to 
groups. Policemen who helped parish 
their places of worship would violate the ( 
stitution. Prayers in our legislative halls 
peals to the Almighty in the messages of the ( 
Executive, the proclamations making Thanks 
ing Day a holiday; “so help me God” in o 
room oaths—these and all other references 
Almighty that run through our laws 
rituals, our ceremonies would be flouting th 
Amendment. A fastidious atheist or agnost 
even object to the supplication with w! 
Court opens each session: “God save the | 
States and this Honorable Court.” 


We would have to press the concept 


aration of Church and State to these extremes ¢ 


condemn the present law on constitutional g 
The nullification of this law would have wide 
profound effects. A Catholic student applies + 
teacher for permission to leave the schoo! 
hours on a Holy Day of Obligation to att 
mass. A Jewish student asks his teacher fo 
mission to be excused for Yom Kippur. A Prot 
ant wants the afternoon off for a family | 
ceremony. In each case the teacher requires 


sant 


ental consent in writing. In each case the teach: 


in order to make sure the student is not a tr 
goes further and requires a report from the 

the rabbi, or the minister. The teacher in 

words cooperates in a religious program to 
extent of making it possible for her students 
participate in it. Whether she does it occasior 
for a few students, regularly for one, or purs 
to a systematized program designed to further 


religious needs of all the students does not alt 


the character of the act. 


We are a religious people whose _instit 
presuppose a Supreme Being. We guarantes 
freedom to worship as one chooses. We make : 


for as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as t! 
spiritual needs of man deem necessary. We spons 
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y person. B we find no ¢ 
ment which m: it necessary 
hostile to 
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s influence 
t comes to 
ist any sect ) any 


gious observance compulsory} 


invone to attend church, to 
ce religious 

lose its doors or 

hose who want to repair t 

iarv for worship or instruc 


s undertaken 


his dissenting opinion Nl 
Jackson indicated his difference 
orit with evgard to lack 
ind coercion in 
els a child to “viel 
1 . e as | opinion 
Tor public secular educatior m ; , H 


f this time is “‘released to h on condition 


t he devote it to sectarian 1 
poses.”’ He considered the difterences 
the New York and the Champ 
time programs “‘trivial, almost t 
ynicism, magnifying its nonesset 
ind disparaging compulsion w 
inderlying reason for invalidity 
Champaign case]. His opinion concludes wit 


these wor ds : 


The wall which the Court \ I in , 
\ : , ) onsidered the New 
ect between Church and State has become 


" t91 len ts ‘oer’ n 
re warped and twisted than I expected contain ' or cot 
ilgment will be more interesting to stud Oo of the majority opinion 
psychology and of the judicial processes tha foun n ie following 


students of constitutional law lissent 
diss 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter agreed with Mr. wy py ag | 


Justice Jackson in his dissent and wrote a _ adopted 


x lbid., at 312 } , 14 
Ibid., at 
2 Jhid., 


3 /bid., 








from the religious sphere and compelling it to be 
completely neutral, that the freedom of each and 
every denomination and of all nonbelievers can be 
maintained. It is this neutrality the Court abandons 
today when it treats New York’s coercive system 
as a program which merely “encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious authorities.” 
Ihe abandonment is all the more dangerous to 
liberty because of the Court’s legal exaltation of 


the orthodox and its derogation of unbelievers. 


Under our system of religious freedom, people 
have gone to their religious sanctuaries not be- 
cause they feared the law but because they loved 
their God. The choice of all has been as free as 
the choice of those who answered the call to wor- 
ship moved only by the music of the old Sunday 
morning church bells. The spiritual mind of man 
has thus been free to believe, disbelieve, or doubt, 
without repression, great or small, by the heavy 





Hamer wrote a separate concurring 
which he said: 


It is the opinion of the writer that 
knowledge concerning religion and re 
jects is educational to the extent that ou; 
tion covers and includes those subjects, | 
able to see that religion is so far rem 
the general purposes of a school as not ¢ 
ated in a moderate degree. Religion is 
our civilization. It is therefore, of necessi: 
of our education. An intelligent discuss 
ligion and its kindred 
nearly to the ordinary use of a schoolhous swe 
use for the purpose of receiving a lect 
graphy, philosophy, history, or agricultu 


subjects approxin 


An lowa statute empowering schox 
“to direct the sale or other disposition 


hand of government. Statutes authorizing such re- f a ® eee tak ; 
pression have been stricken. Before today, our '@@€ OF any schoolhouse was he - 7 fC At 
judicial opinions have refrained from drawing tO include disposition by use for religious mee jirect 
invidious distinctions between those who believe ings and Sunday schools.'?’ When the Sin 
in no religion and those who do believe. The First issue came up in 1878, the Iowa court { eeainien 
Amendment has lost much if the religious follower | <= eer ; 
; ero owed the earlier decision and added hoo 
and the atheist are no longer to be judicially re- : 
garded as entitled to equal justice under law. temporary and occasional use of the | ise Pp 
' ei 3 sas ie “is not so palpably a violation of the { estri 
State help to religion injects political and party oor , } i 
prejudices into a holy field. It too often substitutes mental law as to justify the courts vith 
force for prayer, hate for love, and persecution for fering. ‘** India 
persuasion. Government should not be allowed, On the other hand. after similar rlie 
— preg y have ye i ea “ f pe bell had been accepted for 50 years in Connecticut to rel 
ion,” to steal into the sacred area of religious pee a 
hates 2 —wa court in 1858 decided that the pract if 
u § Public Scheole by Relic: G be stopped if any taxpayer objects. listric 
se 0 ic Se eligious Groups os op 9 
— os bd P district voted for a new building to be use listri 
after School Hours ; ; : ’ ! ra 
a public school and for Sunday school classes . 
card ° si ee « -_ ‘ > ore ° % a stee 
Several early cases decided that schoolboards ‘The court said that the fact that. reliciou sta 
had von authority to lend or to lease school meetings were held not only on Sunday bu ple of 
buildings to nonschool groups of any descrip- during the week indicated nen 
tion since to do so would constitute an illegal eligic 
. . . —— ‘ ” ee F 
use of money raised by taxation for the exclu- that the object of the vote passed by th: ut an 
; : er [was] to devote the building to the ordinary f an 
sive purpose of public education.'*® On the int hag 
poses of a church, as well as to the purposes of f su 
other hand, the use of school property by non- — <-hool-house. 
school groups was sometimes upheld even when En 
such groups used the buildings for sectarian This decision, however, was not based pretes 
instruction. The theory on which one such_ rectly upon the illegality of sectarian use could 
decision was based indicated that the court public-school property, but rather on the 1 he 
believed that a complete separation of church of taxpayers to demand that school buildi schoo 
and state was not required. Altho the majority be used exclusively for school purposes becau eveni 
opinion of the Nebraska court in this case held of the possibility of damage, wear, and tea: cordi 
that using the schoolhouse occasionally for Kansas also recognized the right of th: betwe 
religious exercises or Sunday school did not minority or of a single taxpayer to object ' 
make of the building a place of worship, Judge the use of school buildings for church ex i 
wstinstiiiaeiuaiandiia Cops 
1% Jbid., at 319. } 
' For summary of cases, see 161 A. L. R. 1308 ' a 
8 State v. Dilley, 145 N. W. 999 (Nebr. 1914), at 1000 N. Da 
127 Townsend v. Hagan, 35 Towa 194 (1872). R ( 
2 


18 Davis v. Boget, 50 Iowa 11 (1878) 
1 Scofield v. Eighth School District, 27 Conn 


499 (1858). 
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In upholding the Illinois statute permitting 
religious exercises in the public schools, the 
court said: 

Religion and religious worship are not so placed 
under the ban of the constitution that they may not 
be allowed to become the recipient of any inci- 
dental benefit whatsoever from the public bodies or 
authorities of the State. ™ 


New York permits school buildings to be 
used by nonschool groups for a number of 
listed purposes, but provides that 
such use shall not be permitted if such meetings, 
entertainments and occasions are under the exclu- 
sive control, and the said proceeds are to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of a society, association or 
organization of a religious sect or denomination. 


This law was challenged by a taxpayer who 
objected to the use of the buildings by “a 
large number of distinctively sectarian religious 
denominations, societies and groups” among 
them “many Roman Catholic Newman Clubs, 
Protestant Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and Hi-Y Clubs, and 
Hebrew Menorah and Junior Hadassah 
Clubs.” The court chided the complaining tax- 
payer in that he had confused the users with 
the uses of the buildings, and since the law 
relates to uses to which the schoolhouses may 
be put, “the doors of the schools should not 
be shut in the faces of those who by birth or 
otherwise belong to a particular race or adhere 
to a particular religion.” 

To examine into the sectarianism of those seeking 
access to public school buildings would make a 
travesty of our glorified liberty of conscience. . . . 
It is a wholesome thing to have the school buildings, 
which are maintained at large expense by the 
taxpayers, used for the purposes and by the groups 
whose exclusion is here sought.’” 


The cases placing before the courts the issue 
of using the school buildings for sectarian pur- 
poses outside school hours have usually arisen 
when a taxpayer challenges the board’s author- 
ity to lend or lease the school for religious 
exercises. A different situation develops when 
a religious group attempts to compel a board 
to permit it to use a school. 

In Arkansas the use of school buildings was 
held to be within the discretion of the local 


14@ Nichols v. School Directors, 93 Ill. 61 (1879). 
SN. Y. Epuc. Law, sec. 414. 


1% Lewis v. Board of Education, 285 N. Y. S. 164 (1935), modified in other respects in 2 


1% Boyd v. Mitchell, 62 S. W. 61 (Ark. 1901). 


schoolboard and the board’s refusa 
held on the theory that it was 
sibility to care for and preserve the 


hence it could not be compelled to 
school uses of the property since proj 
age could reasonably be expected to 
‘The voters’ decision to refuse to 
was upheld in Michigan. 

More recently the Ohio and th 
sylvania courts have been called uy 


pr 


t 


view schoolboards’ decisions refusir 
school buildings to Jehovah’s Witness: 
Ohio court upheld the board’s refus: 
of a school by a group composed 
towners, apparently for two reasons 
requires application for use of schoo! 

by seven citizens and the court int 
“citizens” as meaning only residents 
school district ; furthermore, the seven « 
making application must represent 
sible organization and the court took t! 
tion that the tenets of this group w 
consonant with teachings of public scho 
principles of good citizenship. Theret 
schoolboard had not abused its discret 
refusing to allow the out-of-town 
Jehovah’s Witnesses ‘to use the local 
building. 

The statute expressly negatives the aut! 
the board to permit any use of the building 
“in any wise interferes with the public sc! 
The statute provides also that the schoo! 
and school house may be available as soci 
ters for entertainment and education “and for 
discussion of all topics tending to the deve! 
of personal character and of civic welfar« 
for religious exercises as may make for 
welfare of the community”. . . . These p: 
of the statute required the board to exercis 
best judgment and discretion in granting 
fusing to grant the applications, if they wer: 
on behalf of the organization.” 


A different situation underlay the 


action in Pennsylvania. Jehovah’s Witness 


attempted to compel the board to permit 
of the school auditorium for religious sery 
on Sunday afternoons. Pennsylvania law | 
mits the use of school buildings for 
recreation, and other proper purposes.” 
local schoolboard had a rule prohibiting us 


> 


86 N. Y. S. 174 


138 Eckhardt v. Darby, 76 N. W. 761 (Mich. 1898) (per curiam decision, without opinion) 


18 State v. Grand Rapids Board of Education, 100 N. E. 


(2d) 294 (Ohio 1949). 
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tiffs then contended that the board 
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IV. State Supervision 


A complete separation of church and state 
would mean not only that public funds be un- 
available directly or indirectly for the aid of 
sectarian education or education sponsored by 
sectarian groups, and that sectarian influence 
and instruction be kept out of the public 
schools, but it would also mean that the church 
schools should operate without avy state inter- 
ference. Some state control must be exercised 
in our form of government under the state’s 
police power. The police power of a state is 
the power to make laws which are judged to 
be for the good and welfare of the people, 
especially in the fields of health, safety, and 
morals. Hence, regulation of private schools, 
including sectarian schools, is unavoidable to 
this degree. 

The education of youth, to prepare them for 
future leadership in a democracy, is a function 
of government. Education is a state-reserved 
power,’ and the state may, therefore, control 
the education of its own people. Compulsory 
school attendance laws have been in force for 
years. A state has the right to compel its chil- 
dren to attend school; it may not, however, 
compel them to attend a public school if their 
parents prefer them to attend a private or 
sectarian school.? Since the Supreme Court 
of the United States has thus indirectly sanc- 
tioned the existence of sectarian schools and 
upheld the right of a parent to send his chil- 
dren to a sectarian school, instead of to a 
public school, the question arises as to how the 
state may be certain that its youth enrolled 
in sectarian schools receive an education com- 
parable with the public-school education in 
fitting these young people for their future 
citizenship. 

Most states have delegated to state boards 
of education of to local-school authorities a 
limited supervision of sectarian schools. A few 
states have attempted to set standards and 
methods of enforcement to make the educa- 
tional opportunities in private schools com- 
parable to those of the public schools. Statutes 





subsequent footnotes. 


4 Nepr. Rev. Star., sec. 79-1701. 


1The Tenth Amendment to the federal Constitution reads: “‘The powers not delegated to the United States 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’’ Education has ac 
been declared a state function in many cases, e.g., Indiana ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 U. S. 95 (1938). 
2 Pierce (Governor of Oregon) v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 
concerning the power of the state to regulate private schools, to inspect or supervise them, their teachers, and their pupils 
SE.g., Ara. Cong, secs. 52-547, 548: Ky. Rev. Srat., 1953, sec. 156.160(8); La. Rev 
ANN. Laws, Ch. 76, sec. 1; Nesr. Rev. Star., sec. 79-1247.02; 
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of their enforcement is a matter of conjecty 
and outside the scope of this study. re 


Equivalency of Education 


Three-fourths of the states provid: 
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equivalent to the education given in | states | 
schools. These provisions vary in det nt 
some states private schools are required ; blic 
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or state boards of education. In many | 
attendance at private schools does not 
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the requirements of the compulsory atte: {tte 
law unless the private school meets sta: » mad 
set forth in the statutes. \ few 
In order to achieve the objective of mple 
parable education, some degree of specificat rivate 
and supervision is necessary. Nebraska f teac 
Rhode Island may be quoted as examples 0; tudy, 
detail found in many such laws: ilue ¢ 
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and governed by the provisions of the gene: “4 — 
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apply to grades, qualifications, and certification TEs 
14-2' 
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adequate equipment and supplies, and shall 1038. 


graded the same and shall have courses of st ‘Ee 
for each grade conducted therein, substantia nty st 
the same as those given in the public schools whe: °Mr 
the children attending would attend in the abs: 0 E 
of such private, denominational, or par E oa 
schools.* STAT 16 
For the purposes of this chapter the schoo! oanael 
mittee shall approve a private school or pr h. 4, 
instruction only when it complies with the follow uE 
requirements, namely: That the period of attendar WE 
of the pupils in such school or on such privat ODE, Se 
instruction is substantially equal to that require a 
by law in public schools; that registers are kep! Mien A 
and returns to the school committee, the superi Stat. AN 
tendent of schools, truant officers and the direct i3N 
of education in relation to the attendance of | “u—E 
are made the same as by the public schools; that BE 
by the E, xa 

72-1 

19-9; 

510 (1925). However, in this case no question was ra my 
Stat., 1950, sec. 17:411; M Pe. 

R. I. Gen. Laws of 1938, Ch. 181, sec. 8. See also « r 690.49 ; 
17 E 
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other accident ~r:-ention,’® fire protection, instances: nursery-school teachers 

including reé 'rills,‘° and the effects states ;*° kindergarten teachers in nit 

of alcohol an. utics,7° elementary-school teachers in 19 stat: 
All these curr: i: requirements come well secondary-school teachers in 22 states 

within the police power of the state in provid- It is possible that statutes of these 

ing for the health, safety, and morals of the states make these prescriptions exp! 

younger generation. rarely is language found stating that 

a must obtain a certificate before being e! 


for employment in any private schoo|”’ 
The most obvious method of setting up that “private schools shall not be 

standards for the teaching staffs of private unless the teachers they *mploy 

schools would be to require them to meet cated.’”’ Most of the prescriptions 


certification qualifications required of public- jndirect authorizations for accredit 


school teachers. The state certifying agencies private schools by the state department of ed 


in state departments of education ** have re- cation or in the implied powers of state : 
ported that some or all nursery-school teachers officers to require private schools to 
in four states,2* some or all kindergarten 
teachers in five states,?* some or all elementary- 
school teachers in eight states,?* and some or all 
secondary-school teachers in four states *° are 
required to be certificated for employment in 
private schools. In most of these states there 
are no exceptions; but, in Connecticut ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers need 
be certificated only when the private school 
employing them enters into a contract for the 
education of public-school pupils; Pennsyl- 
vania exempts teachers in parochial schools 


standards set forth in their rules and 
tions defining equivalency of education t 
the requirements of the compulsory attend 
law. For example, the state board of 
tion of Florida is authorized to pron 
rules and regulations for the accreditation 
private schools on recommendation of the 
superintendent,®° and the Kentucky state 
intendent is authorized to promulgate 
and regulations for the approval of pri 


nonsectarian private-school teachers; and in for accreditation.’ Wisconsin provides: 

Wisconsin only the principal teacher in nursery Any person who desires to teach in any 

schools must be certificated. public schools, or in schools maintained and 
Also, it has been reported by state depart- ated by county homes for dependent childrer 
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. « ~ . . . . 
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must be certificated if the schools employing procure a certificate from the state : 
them are to be accredited in the following  tendent.™ 


18 E.g., Catir. Epuc. Cope, secs. 10171, 10172; N. J. Stat. ANN., sec. 18:19-3; N. Y. Epuc. Law, sec. 806 

19 E.g., Ata. Cong, sec. 55-55; Conn. Gen. Stat., Rev. of 1949, sec. 1490: Towa Cope Anw., sec. 100.31: Ky 
1953, sec. 227.030; N. J. Srat. ANN., sec. 18:19-5; N. Y. Epuc. Law, sec. 807; Orec. Rev. Srar., sec. 336.340; R 
Laws of 1938, Ch. 177, sec. 7; Ch. 180, secs. 9-11; Tenn. Cope ANN., sec. 53-2437; Vr. Laws, sec. 4403; Wasu. R 
sec. 28.58.280. 

2 E.g., Catir. Epuc. Cone, secs. 10191, 10192; Iowa Cope ANN., sec. 280.10; La. Rev. Srat., 1950, se 
Rev. Stat., sec. 471.815; W. Va. Cope of 1955 ANN., sec. 1734. 

21 National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1955 

22 Michigan, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

3 Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 

% Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota 

*® Connecticut, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota 

* Arizona, Louisiana, and New Hampshire. 

2 Arizona, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire, North Dakota, and Ohio 

% Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, New Jersey, New Mex 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and Washington. 

2 Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshir 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Washington 

*® Fra. Stat. ANN., sec. 229.17(20). 

St Ky. Rev. Srat., 1953, sec. 156.160(8). 

® Oxra. Strat. ANN., sec. 70-2A-4(10). 

33 Wis. Stat., 1953, sec. 40.43(1). 
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\lso, statutes requiring private schools 
vister with the local, county, or state board 
education may require approval of the teach 


employed prerequisite to registration of 


school. In Nebraska, aliens may not be 
ployed as teachers in either private o1 li 
ols. 

[he educational justification for these re 


rements 1s apparent, but their legal justifi 
tion under the police power of the state is 
yscure. In order to achieve ends which are 
sirable and proper under the police power, 

state may use its judgment as to means 
nd in these states the legislature or the st 
urd of education has determined within its 
scretion that the proper means of achieving 
livalent education is to set for private-school 
teachers the 
reparation as is required of 
teachers. On the other hand, it 


irgued that these requirements inter 


same standard of professional 


public-school 
might be 

fere with 
he school’s freedom of contract. Ordinarily a 
private employer may choose his employees 
without 


ntract or any 


interference, but freedom of 


state 


other private right may bs 
mited for the welfare of the state. For ex 
imple, employers in business and industry 
subject to regulation by the state under moder 
ibor legislation. 


[he application of the police power to the 
7 
mployment of private-school teachers is more 


™ Nesr. Rev. Stat t 7 
® Ibid., sec. 79-1267 
E.g., MAINE Rev. Star., 1954 M \ 
sec. 13 
" E.g., Inano Cone, sec. 33-13 
®E.g., TENN. Cope. ANN., sec. 4 
® E.g., Ata. Cope, secs. 37-493, 22-51, 52-5 Iowa 
1949, sec. 65-119; Ky. Rev. Srar., 1 ) 
“ E.g., Conn. Gen. Srat., REv f 194 1955 S 
“ Carr. Epuc. Cope, secs. 24501-245 
© Purpon’s Pa. Stat. ANN., sec. 53-3800-12 
“ Orec. Rev. Srar., secs. 433.255, 433.260 
“ Marne Rev. Srar., 1954, sec. 15-2 
© Catir. Epuc. Cope, sec. 16126; R. I. Gen 
“N. J. Star. ANN., sec. 18:19-1 
“ Wasn. Rev $3.63.150(5 
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public-school buildings.** Many states have 
established building standards applicable to 
private schools, such as requiring fire escapes, 
requiring doors to open outward and be kept 
unlocked during school hours.*® In a few states 
these prescriptions are quite detailed. For ex- 
ample, in Kansas,°° there must be two or more 
enclosed exit stairs with proper enclosing doors 
at each floor, including the first floor and base- 
ment, and a separate outside door from the 
stair enclosure or two or more exterior stair- 
fire escapes built of iron, concrete, or steel 
located as far as possible from the unenclosed 
stairways. Every basement must have at least 
two separate exits leading directly outside the 
building. Furnace and boiler rooms in the 
basement must have concrete floor construc- 
tion, and approved fire doors only are to be 
used as interior entrances to such rooms. There 
must be a direct outside exit. The building 
must comply with the construction require- 
ments of the 1949 Building Code of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Electrical 
wiring must conform to the 1947 issue of the 
National Electric Code of the National Fire 


* Micn. Comp. Laws, 1948, sec. 388.552. 


Protective Association and the 1949 
ment thereto. Minimum plumbi: 
ments must meet the 1949 Plum! 
the American Society of Mecha 
neers. The county superintendent 
fire marshal, or the city fire chief 
an annual inspection. 


Summary 


Under the police power of the st 
and sectarian schools are regulated 
vised’ to the extent that the child: 
such schools develop the physical 
traits the state deems necessary i! 
citizens. Otherwise, however, secta: 
are not under the control of the stat 


in the provisions relating to privat 


and their supervision is to be inter 
an interference with sectarian instr 
All evidence seems to point to the « 
that sectarian schools are supervise 
state only so far as is necessary 
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police power of the state, and that suc! 


vision is not so extensive as to constitut 


ference of such nature as to break 
separation of church and state. 


# Ara. Cope, secs. 14-187 thru 189, 52-49; Artz. Cong, sec. 43-4602; Carir. Epuc. Cope, secs. 18222, 2452 
Stat., 1953, secs. 80-3-2 thru 80-3-12; Conn. Gen. Stat., Rev. of 1949, 1955 Supp., sec. 943d: Iowa Cope ANN 


and sec. 413.3(3) applicable to cities of 15,000; Kans. Gen. Stat. ANN., 1949, secs. 72-4601-4605; Ky. Rev. Sra 


227.030; Marne Rev. Srart., 1954, sec. 41-27; R. I. Gen. Laws of 1938, Ch. 357, secs. 2, 16, 17; TENN. Copr ANN 


8 Kans. Gen. Stat. ANN., secs. 72-4601-4605. 
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chial-school pupils at public expense does not 
violate the First Amendment to the federal 
Constitution. However, most state courts have 
held that this practice violates state constitu- 
tional provisions prohibiting use of public or 
public-school funds for sectarian education. 

15. The state, under its police power, may 
regulate and supervise sectarian schools for the 
purpose of ensuring each child an education 
equivalent to the education offered in public 
schools. State statutes have not attempted to 
go beyond the state’s police power (i.e., the 
state’s power to safeguard the health, morals, 
and safety of its citizens). 


These principles have not been tested judi- 
cially in all states. On an issue not previously 
tested in a particular state, the court would 
consider the general principles, as well as the 


majority and minority views of 
courts, but would not be bound by 


of other states and would render 
in terms of its own state law ar 
of the particular case. 

Several of the Southern states hay 
their constitutions and school laws 
for the operation of a pupil assignn 
private-school plan with the avow 
of continuing segregated schools. |: 
proposals, no action that has been ta 
pears to lead to state aid for sectarian 
However, if these plans are actually ; 
operation, direct or indirect aid to s¢ 
education looms on the horizon as a pos 
The current controversy may change f: 


on segregation under the Fourteenth An 


ment to one on separation of church 


under the First Amendment. 
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HERE is accordingly a three-fold obligation with respect 
y education: the parental obligation, the obligation of 
the state, and the obligation of the church or of religious 
groups. These obligations are not necessarily in entirely 
insulated compartments and the problem of government is 
properly to permit the three-fold responsibilities to be 
adequately fulfilled without infringement of one group upon 
the appropriate domain of the other; that is, to maintain 
the proper separation of functions and at the same time to 
permit the fulfillment of responsibility. In this division 
and accommodation of responsibilities the nonreligious 
person has, as against the state, a “right’’ to be a disbeliever. 
His freedom so to be is recognized under the law. But the 
right of the believer to believe, and to exercise his religion, 
is also protected and may not be weakened under the guise 
of protection of another’s freedom to disbelieve. 


—Fahy, Charles (Former General Counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board; former Solicitor General of the United States; former Legal 
Advisor to the Department of State). “Religion, Education, and the 
Supreme Court.’’ Law and Contemporary Problems 14: 74; Winter 
1949. (Copyright, 1949, by Duke University.) 











